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A GREEK ELEMENT IN EGYPTIAN DANCING! 


In an illuminating commentary? to a papyrus contract now at 
Cornell University, W. L. Westermann put together a great deal of 
information on the economic status of troupes of professional enter- 
tainers in Roman Egypt. The central figure of the document is the 
Kporadorpia or castanet dancer Isidora, premiére danseuse, and 
also perhaps manager or owner, of a traveling company of pro- 
fessional entertainers who engage to perform at public or private 
festivals. In his study Westermann cites eight other documents 
more or less similar to that from Cornell, and ranging in date from 
165 a.p. to the end of the third century, that is to say, all of them 
well on into the period of Roman domination in Egypt. Wester- 
mann poses the question (p. 144) why such companies as that of 
Isidora fail to appear in papyri either in the Ptolemaic period or after 
the third century a.p., and decides rightly that the failure is due 
purely to chance—‘‘to the Tyche which rules papyri finds. 

The stage production of the mime continued in the fourth century. 
. . . The same thing must have held true of the performances of the 
lesser artists such as Isidora and her companion® of the city of 
Arsinoe whose vocation it was to bring pleasure into the toilsome 
lives of the Egyptian villagers.’’* The present paper will show 


' To save space I employ the following abbreviations: 

Erman = Erman-Ranke, Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im Altertum (Ti- 
bingen, 1923). 

Hartwig = Paul Hartwig, Die griechische Meisterschalen der Bliitezeit des strengen 
rotfiguren Stils (1893). 

P. Corn. = Westermann and Kraemer, Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell 
University (New York, 1926). 

Perdrizet, Bronzes = Paul Perdrizet, Bronzes Grecs d’ Egypte de la Collection 
Fouquet (Paris, 1911). ‘ 

Perdrizet, Terres Cuites = Paul Perdrizet, Les Terres Cuites Grecques d’ Egyple 
de la Collection Fouquet (Paris, 1921). 

Pfuhl = Ernst Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 111. Band (Munich, 
1923). 

Sachs = Curt Sachs, Die Musikinstrumente des alten Aegyptens (Berlin, 1921). 

Weber = Wilhelm Weber, Die aegyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten (Berlin, 1914). 

Wreszinski = Walter Wreszinski, Atlas zur altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1921). 

I use throughout, for the sake of convenience, the chronology elaborated in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, vols. 1 and 

2 The Castanet Dancers of Arsinoe (Jour. Egypt. Arch. 10 (1924), 134-144). 
This article was subsequently reprinted, with a number of minor corrections, in P. 
Corn. 9 (pp. 53-59). 

’ This should read ‘‘companions”’ to follow our revised reading in P. Corn. 9.5. 

‘ In the commentary to P. Corn. 9 we were able to cite six additional documents 
dealing with organized groups of entertainers. One of these (see p. 53) is Ptole- 
maic and Westermann’s conclusion is therefore justified. 
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that such troupe performances may be traced back to earliest 
Pharaonic times. 

In his discussion, Westermann confined himself to the economic 
aspects of the significance of Isidora’s contract. My present inter- 
est is in the social and artistic questions involved: what, for instance, 
did Isidora and her troupe look like; what kind of dance did they 
perform, and what sort of music accompanied them? These ques- 
tions cannot be answered by the papyri and I have, therefore, had 
recourse here to the pertinent archaeological material. Most of 
this comes, naturally, from the Pharaonie period, a fact of itself 
significant, for it shows how persistently and with how little varia- 
tion the native traditions, artistic and social, maintained themselves 
against foreign fashions and in the face of foreign political dom- 
ination. 

Dancing played a prominent part in the social life of the ancient 
Egyptians and was an indispensable feature of all holidays.' Little 
is to be learned of the popular dances, such as took place, for in- 
stance, after the harvest,? but of the artistic, or what is now known 
as the aesthetic, dance, inasmuch as it lent itself more readily to 
pictorial treatment, many examples have come down to us. We 
may leave out of consideration tableaus, which seem to have been 
common,’ strictly religious processions, and the performances of 
acrobats and tumblers.‘ Of the rest, Erman distinguishes the quiet 
dance of the earliest records from the more lively one in vogue later, 
and describes a gazelle-staff dance of about 2800 B.c. Other types 
are known: V. Gross, for example, has shown * that the Egyptians 
used the pirouette and high kick. 

But the dances most in favor would seem to have been those 
characterized by contortion rather than by swift movements of the 
whole body, and by pronounced and, to a conservative modern 
spectator, rather distasteful preference for movements of the hip.* 

1 Erman, pp. 280-287. Cf.C.C. Edgar, Records of a Village Club, in “‘ Raccdlta 
di scritti in onore di Giacomo Lumbroso,”’ Milan, 1925, p. 370: “In these little 
provincial towns no social gathering was complete without the flute player and the 
effeminate dancer.” 

* For an early relief (about 2900 B.c.) showing five men clapping sticks in a 
vigorous harvest processional dance, see Sachs, p. 12, fig. 1. Erman makes the 
interesting observation (p. 280) that ‘‘ Jauchzen und Tanzen waren in seiner Poesie 
gleichbedeutende Ausdriicke,’’ and cites the dances and jubilation especially ap- 
propriate to Hathor and to Bastet the goddess of joy. 

3 See Erman, pl. 122, for scenes from two such tableaus on the themes “‘Subjec- 
tion’’ and Wind.” 

‘ For these see a very sane account by N. de Garis Davies in the Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, February, 1928, pp. 59-72. 

5 Rev. Arch. 23. 332; cf. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, February, 
1928, p. 67, figs. 9 and 10, and Erman, fig. 121, p. 281. 


6 The Oriental fondness for this type of dance persists to the present day. Fora 
vivid description of a performance in 1916 at Es-Salt (near Jerusalem) see De 
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Some conception of the type of dance performed in the villages at 
cult festivals may be obtained by a study of the dances to Bes and 
his wife Besit by zaddaxides or temple prostitutes. The per- 
formers are, of course, generally women, although male dancers are 
not infrequently found. We may assume that the dance move- 
ments of Isidora and her troupe were modelled after these more 
common and popular varieties rather than upon the formal ballet 
steps of which I shall speak later. 

Despite the changes of fashion which naturally took place 
throughout the long Pharaonic period, the costume of the dancers 
seems to have altered little. While the musicians who accom- 
panied the solo dancers are regularly depicted as clothed in tight- 
fitting, fairly heavy material, the dancer herself in almost every 
ease is conspicuous for her lack of clothing or for the transparency 
of her single garment. Frequently jewelry, in the shape of head- 
band, necklace and earrings, together with a narrow girdle, forms 
the whole of what was probably considered an elaborate costume.' 


Nogales, Four Years Beneath the Crescent (New York, Scribner's, 1926), pp. 292- 
293. See also Troy and Margaret West Kinney, The Dance: Iis Place in Art and 
Life (New York, Stokes, 1924), p. 198. The average “‘belly-dancer’’ in the dives 
of Egypt and Turkey performs a set of vulgar or suggestive postures; the specialist 
is adept in the ‘‘ pole dance,”’ in which a pole is held by the spectator in the dancer's 
navel, and her skill is determined by the violence of the contortions and postures 
which she is able to assume without dislodging the pole. That this type of dance 
may be developed into a highly artistic form is shown by the experimental efforts 
of certain contemporary schools, which, in revolt against the earlier ballet with its 
stress on rapid movement, almost exclusively of the legs, have stressed the idea 
that the dancer’s every effort to secure beauty of line starts at the abdomen, fol- 
lows up the spinal column to the end of the torso and flows over in a final move- 
ment of the head. According to this view, arms and legs almost automatically 
react, and the dancer at any rate is conscious of the fact that they are of secondary 
importance. Kinney, op. cit., does not mention this newer school, of which the 
chief exponents are Bird Larsen, Michio Ito, Martha Graham, Irene Lewissohn 
and others, but the interested reader will find many suggestive comments in the 
chapter on Oriental dancing (IX, see especially pp. 198, 204, 205, 209-213). He 
exaggerates, however, the statuesque or “‘architectural’’ character of the Egyptian 
dance (p. 209). This is perhaps not unnatural, for his studies of the Arab dance 
are based on living exponents, while those of the Egyptian dance come from the 
sculptures. Moreover, he misunderstands the relation between the ancient dancer 
and the sculptured representation. There can be no doubt that the dance in- 
fluenced sculpture (i.e. that artists merely represented what they saw), rather than 
the reverse. The modern dancer may study the sculptured remains; it is almost 
certain that the ancient one did not. 

Davies, op. cit. 60-61, notices the relatively slight movement of the legs in ‘‘the 
regular Egyptian dance,’’ but does not see the reason for it: interest in what I have 
called (for want of a more satisfactory term) “contortion.” It is surely under- 
statement to say (61) that ‘‘the shuffling or gliding motion, accompanied by 
studied poses and not often going beyond a somewhat prancing step, was reserved 
for these banquets.’’ Wreszinski’s explanation is a vague truism: the function of 
= dance (43) is ‘“‘durch zierliche Tanzbewegungen das Auge der Giiste zu er- 

reuen. 

1 Cf. Perdrizet, Bronzes, pls. XXIV, XLII-XLIV. Even in the case of the male 
dancer, the uwadaxés Zenobius, who in P. Hib. 54 is instructed to bring his most 
elegant costume (éxérw xai ivaricudv aoredrarov), we may perhaps infer 
not that he is to have much clothing but that what he has is to be expensive. 
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Here again we may assume that the long tradition held over into 
the Greco-Roman period and that a reasonable clue to the costume 
and appearance of Isidora is afforded by the Pharaonic tomb paint- 
ings of a millennium or two previously. This assumption is con- 
firmed by a bronze statuette ' found in Lower Egypt and dating 
from the late Roman period, that is to 
say, from about the time of Isidora 
(Fig. 1). The workmanship is crude 
enough, but the figure gives a clear por- 
trait of the dancer, with her long, close- 
clinging, or transparent dress, her elabo- 
rate girdle leaving the breasts exposed, 
her tall headdress or, more probably, wig, 
and finally her clappers: in all essentials 
the same as the dancers three thousand 
years earlier. 

As the dances varied in purpose, so 
the performers varied also in skill, 
training and special ability. That some 
troupes were trained to dance in unison 
as a ballet or chorus is strikingly evident 
from one of the earliest representations, 
a relief from the tomb of Nikhafitka 
(Vth Dynasty, about 2900 B.c.), now in 
the Cairo Museum. One of the scenes 
on this relief? represents an interlude 
at a funeral feast in which five dancers 


Figure 1. Late Roman are depicted ina ballet movement. Not 
only are the performers dressed alike, 


but their posture, even to the position 
of the hands, is identical. Such a composition as this presupposes 
knowledge, on the artist’s part, of carefully trained professional 
groups.’ More interesting still is the group of ceremonial dancers 
represented in Figure 2, from a tomb painting‘ of the XVIIth 


For an account of an interesting jewel box belonging to a harem dancer and now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, see Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
March, 1926, pp. 7-8. 

! Perdrizet, Bronzes, xxix. The editor calls attention to the similarity of cos- 
tume to that of certain modern Egyptian dancers. On this point see also Lane, 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Dutton, Everyman's Library, no 
date), pp. 384-397. 

? 1 use a photograph (Accession 12641) in possession of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

3(f. also Erman, fig. 120, p. 280, and Wreszinski 414. 

‘ Wreszinski, pl. 45. The editor infers that originally there were ten figures in 
the composition, i.e., that the three clappers were balanced by three others on the 
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Dynasty (about 1600 B.c.). The troupe of four dancing girls is 
represented as performing a ballet. They are differentiated, by 
their shorn heads and pigtails and their costume of collarette and 
trunks, from the clappers, who wear short wigs, collarettes, and 
tight, abbreviated skirts. Their position is instructive: they have 
divided into pairs and are performing an expressive dance, two of 
them placing the right hand on the breast and extending the thumb 
of the left hand, the other two extending the thumbs and index 
fingers of both hands. It has not been noticed before, I think, that 
the artist has faithfully reproduced the dance not at the moment 


FicuRE 2. PAINTsNG FROM TOMB OF ANTEF-OKER. Ecypt, 
Asout 1600 B.c. 


when the two groups of dancers were advancing toward each other 

but at that moment when the pair to the left were retreating. This 
is shown by the posture of the right legs of the dancers (perhaps 
also by the unusually high arch of the first dancer’s left foot), and 
the backward movement is emphasized by the position of the right 
hand on the breast.' It is obvious that here too we have an organ- 
ization of highly trained dancers, in other words, a professional 


troupe. 

The solo dancer appears frequently as a member of these troupes. 
In Wreszinski 71 (about 1500 B.c.) she is depicted in an energetic 
movement: her head bowed low and her hair or wig falling down 
over her face.2 In other p: intings she dances, el: id in a long trans- 


wall now lost to the right. This view is borne | out by what seem to be clapping 
hands at the extreme right. I think it likely, however, that the orchestra, almost 
certainly seated, occupied most of the space to the right. For the probable 
composition of the orchestra, see below. 
' Incidentally, the rhythm of the composition is subtly enhanced by these details. 
* This pose occurs frequently, either because it was characteristic of a certain 
type of dance, or because it lent itself to artistic composition. Other examples 
may be found in Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, February, 1928, pp. 
61, 68. Davies here suggests, not quite convincingly, that the posture is a sort of 
official pose of acrobats. See also Wreszinski 39a and 251. 
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parent dress, with more restraint.' In still others, naked except for 
girdle and necklace, she accompanies herself with clappers,’ or 
performs without any instrument.* By costume or posture, or 
both, the soloist is always conspicuous, and can readily be dis- 
tinguished from musicians, clappers or less important dancers. 

Not infrequently two artists perform together. This is particu- 
larly interesting in the light of the Cornell papyrus, in which Isidora 
‘‘and two other castanet dancers” are hired for a festival. In the 
ancient period I have not found any indubitable examples of three 
‘‘soloists’’ performing together. Two are common, and the dance 
they perform is worthy of some special study. One of the best 
representations (Fig. 3) is a funeral dance on a relief from Sakkara.* 


Figure 3. FROM SAKKARA. Eaypt, Apout 1300 
B.C. 


The dancers, naked except for necklace and wig, and carrying double 
clappers in each hand, perform a dance which might be classed as 
ballet, inasmuch as the movements of both are sychronized, but 
which is really a double solo performance, for the right hand, arm 
and leg of one girl are balanced by the left of the other. It will be 
noted that the costume of the soloists is carefully differentiated 


! E.g. Wreszinski 254 (about 1500 B.c.). 

2 So according to Wreszinski 76b (about 1475 B.c.). The dancer seems to me, 
however, to be carrying boomerang-shaped sticks for clapping, and certainly not 
the hand-shaped “castanets” cited by Wreszinski. For these last, see p. 133, 
note 6 

*So Wreszinski 144. There seem, however, in the photograph to be traces of 
clappers in each hand. 

‘In L. Borchardt, Aunstwerke aus dem aegyptischen Museum zu Cairo, pl. 28, 
reproduced in Sachs, pl. 5. The date is about 1300 B.c. 
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from that of the musicians: the latter, who dance as it were inci- 
dentally, are dressed in long transparent garments. In a Theban 
tomb dating from about 1400 B.c., a painting ' shows us another 
pair of soloists who are performing an intricate movement which 
the artist had not quite enough skill to depict exactly, for the body 
of the girl in the rear is poorly drawn. The general character of the 
dance is clearly indicated, however, and it is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that some two thousand years later Isidora and her two com- 
panions performed in some such dance as this, rather than in regular 
ballet as did the girls in the Nikhafitka relief mentioned above. Her 
companions were specialists as well as she: we may infer then either 
that the three women were hired to perform separately rather than 
as a group, or else that one or both of the companions danced parts 
subordinate to that of the premiére danseuse.” 

Finally, some of the members of the orchestra seem almost in- 
variably to have performed simpler movements in support of the 
soloist. These varied from mere tapping of the foot to consider- 
able activity designed to furnish what might be described as ‘‘ rhyth- 
mic background.’’ In the tomb of Thotnofer* (about 1435 B.c.), 
for example, a soloist, playing the lute, is accompanied by two sub- 
ordinates who tap with their feet (or else take some simple forward 
steps) in addition to playing the double clarinet and drum. In the 
Sakkara dance (Fig. 3) the eight drummers move in a restless maze 
which affords a sort of sympathetic backdrop for the lovely move- 
ment of the two soloists.‘ 

The orchestra which accompanied the dancer was composed, in 
various combinations, of large and small harp, lute, lyre, clarinet 
and drum. The combinations, as may be expected, are themselves 
restricted to more or less set types. Orchestras of two instruments 
are commonly * of strings (lute and lyre), but there is one example 
of the rather unusual, although musically agreeable, combination 
of woodwind (clarinet) and voice. In larger groups the harp seems 

! Wreszinski, 91a. ae 

* Some color may be lent to this view by the fact that only two donkeys are made 
available for the three dancers. Either one girl walked or the two girls rodedouble— 
in either case there would seem to have been some differentiation between Isidora 
and the others. 

3 Wreszinski 259. See p. 132, note 8. 

‘I may digress to point out that despite the apparent crudity and haste of the 
workmanship, the artist has observed dancers and has the skill to reproduce faith- 
fully. Such details as the unusually developed arches of the feet of all the dancers, 
and the way in which the weight of the bodies of the two soloists is indicated, show 
that the se ‘ulptor ‘ ‘had his eye on his subject.”’ 

> So, for instance, in Wreszinski 39a (about 1420 B.c.) and Metropolitan Museum 
photograph 13121 (about 350 B.c.). Large harp and double flute: Sachs, p. 13, 
tig. 4, and Wreszinski 407. Large ‘harp and lute: Wreszinski 10a, 43, 116, 252, 
268, 332 (with drum). Two lutes: Wreszinski 251. 

® Wreszinski 9la (about 1400 B.c.). 
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to have found a regular place. Orchestras of three comprised 
woodwinds and harp! or woodwind, strings and harp.2. Groups of 
four added percussion (some form of hand drum), the resulting com- 
bination being then woodwind, two harps (or two strings), and drum.* 
Larger organizations were formed simply by doubling the parts: 
thus an orchestra of six is composed of two woodwinds, harp, two 
strings and percussion.‘ 

To the orchestra, regardless of its size, was almost invariably 
added hand clapping or finger snapping. This might be regarded 
as a substitute for the usual percussion except for the fact that 
even when such instruments are used, there appear also women 
(never the dancers themselves) who clap the time with their hands.° 
The stress laid upon rhythm, even when melody was lacking,® 
constitutes one of the more obvious differences between Egyptian 
and modern occidental dancing.’ That the clappers were not merely 
spectators but were considered as part of a group may be inferred 
from the fact that while their dress is uniform it is different from 
that of the dancer and in many cases from that of the orchestra. 


1 Metropolitan Museum photograph 12641 shows large and small clarinet and 
large harp. The date is very early (Vth Dynasty, about 2900 B.c.). 

? Harp, lute and double clarinet in Tomb of Nakhti, about 1415 B.c. (Metro- 
politan Museum Catalog of Egyptian Wall Paintings, p. 26.) Two harps and dou- 
ble clarinet: Wreszinski 414. 

’ Double clarinet and hand drum together with large and small harp in Wres- 
zinski 71 (about 1500 B.c.); with lyre and lute, Wreszinski 76a (about 1475 B.c.). 
The strings are stressed at the expense of percussion in Wreszinski 144 (double 
clarinet, lyre, lute and harp), 272 (two harps, lyre and double clarinet), and in 
Jour. Egypt. Arch. 16 (1930), pl. XV, facing p. 54 (two harps, lute, double flute and 
drum). 

‘ Examples of this combination (two double clarinets, large harp, lyre, lute and 
drum) can be seen in Wreszinski 259 (about 1435 B.c.) and 239 (about 1415 B.c.). 

6 Pas are abundant; see e.g. Sachs, figs. 4, 7, 10, 58, 94, 110 (ranging about 
2700-350 B.c. In this connection Herodotus’ comment (2.60) is apposite: ai dé 
yuvaixes av deidovot Tas x€ipas Kporéovat. It is evident that Herodotus 
is referring to a practice unfamiliar to him in Greece. The monuments bear him 
out—clappers are common in Egyptian, and absent in Greek, dance scenes. 

6 Percussion alone is found in the ceremonial funeral dance (Fig. 3) already dis- 
cussed : cf. also Sachs, fig. 6 (p. 14), where eight hand drums or tambourines furnish 
the sole accompaniment for two dancers. In a Ptolemaic figure in Cleveland 
(Jour. Egypt. Arch. 5 (1918), pl. xxxix), the dancer is accompanied by a single 
drummer. The date is about 300 B.c. 

7 Cf. Davies, op. cit. 62. See Kinney, op. cit. 204-205, for a good parallel to 
modern oriental dancing: ‘‘ Moorish ornament is an indefinitely repeated series of 
marvellously designed units, each complete in itself, vet inextricably interwoven 
with its neighbors. In music the beats continue unchanging through bar after 
bar, phrase after phrase. The rhythmic repetition of the tile-designs on the wall, 
the decorative repetition of the beats of music, produce a spell of dreamy visioning 
comparable only to the effect of some potent but harmless narcotic.’ Cf. also 
this remark: ‘‘ Among the newer civilizations the emotional power of rhythm is as 
unknown as it is untried”’ (p. 212). I may point out, however, that the “jazz 
music written for present-day ballroom dancing is fundamentally rhythmic caiher 
than melodic. 

’ See, for example, figure 2(=Wreszinski 45) for the marked difference in cos- 
tume. In 259 Wreszinski erroneously remarks that the players (on the lute, 
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The members of these dancing troupes were frequently recruited 
from the harem of the wealthy Egyptian, but the inference seems 
clear that for the most part they belonged to permanent organiza- 
tions in the households of the great lords, and, perhaps, on the staffs 
of the larger temples. That they were slaves may be taken for 
granted. There is no direct evidence, so far as I know, that these 
professional troupes were hired out, but we may perhaps suggest, on 
the analogy of the later Hellenistic practice, that this also was done. 
At any rate, the preceding discussion will have made it clear that 
the troupes of dancers, singers and musicians must be considered as 
trained units, in other words, as professionals.! 

But the crotalistria Isidora is not entirely an Egyptian figure. 
Her very name (Egyptian though in all probability she was) is a 
symbol of the mingling of Greek and Egyptian cultural elements. 
Now one of the many points of distinction between Egyptian and 
Greek dancing is that the Egyptians, as we have seen, emphasized 
rhythm in dancing or musie by the use of clappers (e.g. Fig. 3), 
while the Greeks used for this purpose xpérada.2 A few words 
of explanation are necessary. The origin of the Egyptian clapper 
seems to be the throwing stick,* originally held one in each hand, 
but later doubled * and, presumably, kept separate by the insertion 
of a finger. Still later, for ornament as well as effectiveness, the 
striking surface of certain types was broadened out into the repre- 
sentation of the heads of animals or men.’ The specimens now in 
museums are regularly of ivory.® 


double clarinet t and d drum) are all dancing, whereas it is clear from the distinc tion 
of dress that only the lutanist dances while the others, as they play, beat time with 
their feet. 

1 This is stressed also, from a somewhat different point of view, by Davies, op. 
eit. 64. 

* Fernique, in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. crotalum. Fernique’s com- 
ment that none of these instruments is extant is now misleading. 

3 Like the boomerang these are held just below the middle on the straight por- 
tion, and are struck together at the upper or curved portion. For illustrations see 
Sachs, p. 13, fig. 4; Wreszinski, 76b. Sachs suggests that they were beaten by 
hunters to start up game. 

4 Sachs, p. 14, fig. 5 (about 1300 B.c.). 

5 Sachs, pp. 15-17, figs. 7-9 (ranging from about 2800 to about 1400 B.c.). 

6 So, e.g., the two examples described by Sachs, pp. 15-17. Mention may be 
made here of the common varieties in bone, ivory or wood carved to resemble a 
human hand (see Sachs, pp. 17, 19, and the specimens in his Table 1; the size 
varies from 6 to 12 inches). Sachs suggests that this type was not in actual use 
as clappers, for the striking surface, instead of being broadened or hollowed out 
for greater resonance, is made thin and narrow; and also for the reason that no 
example of this type is depicted on the monuments. These arguments do not in 
themselves carry much weight; for the flat surfaces are resonant enough for all 
practical purposes and the hands are essentially the same as the type with heads; 
and these latter are unmistakably used as clappers in a Theban dancing scene 
(Sachs, fig. 9, p. 16). In fact, Wreszinski, in a mistaken explanation of 76b, 
actually describes these hands as ‘‘castanets”’ (see p. 130, note 2). The real expla- 
nation, however, is given by A. C. Mace in describing a number of specimens in the 
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The extant clappers which I identify with the Greek xpdrada' 
are of three types: one slightly resembles modern castanets:? an- 
other is like the clappers used by children today as holiday noise- 
makers; * the third is roughly in the shape of a foot with the ankle 
hollowed out for resonance.‘ All these types were made of wood 
and were obviously to be used in pairs, for many of the museum 
specimens still show the hole for the connecting string. The ear- 
liest mention of them occurs in the Homeric Hymns.’ From that 
time they are constantly in evidence, either in sculpture, vase-paint- 
ings, terra-cottas, bronzes, ete., or in literature. It was almost 
certainly under Greek influence that they ¢ came to be used in Rome. 
The fact that they were used in Spain,* in Etruria,’ in North Afriea ° 
and perhaps in Cyprus ® would seem to indicate Greek influence 


Metropolitan Museum of Art: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that wands such as these 
were amuletic in character, made to protect their owner from the fearsome crea- 
tures that he expected to encounter in his journey through the underworld.’’ 
(Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, November, 1921, p. 18, cf. figs. 16 
and 17.) This conclusion seems justified by the fact that so many of the wands 
(several of which were incised with magic drawings) were found together i in burial 
pits. Sac hs’ reason for among musical instruments Armklap- 
pern,” pp. 18-19 and pl. 1, nos. 2-3) is his gratuitous assumption (based on the sim- 
larity of the hieroglyph ‘‘to sing’’ to the hand and arm) that they are used as 
symbols of the musical profession of the deceased —singing! 

1 Sachs, p. 19: ‘*Den Namen kennen wir nicht.’’ He calls them ** Kastagnet- 
ten.”’ Soin our edition of P. Corn. 9 we cite the article in Daremberg-Naglio to 
justify the translation ‘‘castanets’’ for xpéradka. This does not now seem to 
me accurate. Although certain forms of the xpérada resemble our castanet, the 
instrument in general was widely different in size, shape and use. The term 

“clappers’”’ is — better, although even this is not entirely accurate. 

* Sachs, pl. 1, nos. 18 and 19; Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 2077; Pfuhl, figs. 58, 684. 

3 Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 2074. This is also like the double clapper of the Egyp- 
tians; see fig. 3 above. An interesting male dancer with this type appears on a 
shoemaker’s sarcophagus (in the Museo delle Terme, no. 184) found at Ostia. 

* Sachs, pl. 1, nos. 9-17. Pfuhl, figs. 261, 264, 426, and upper figure on p. 163. 

> Hom. Hymn 14.3, cited by Abert, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s.v. krotalon (XI 
2019), in a disappointing article which gives merely a list of the literary passages 
and ignores entirely the much more useful information from the archaeological 
remains. The same criticism may be made of Kurt Latte, De Saltationibus Grae- 
corum, capita quinque (Giessen, Toepelmann, 1913). 

* The Spanish crotalistriae are familiar in the literature of the first century. 
The references may be found in J. E. B. Mayor, Thirteen Satires of J uvenal, with 
a Commentary (London, 1900), 2.210, 211. 

7 See, for example, the paintings in the Tomba del Citaredo, about 500 B.c. 
(F. Weege, Etruskische Malerei, fig. 85, p. 101) and in the Tomba del Triclinio 
(tbid., pl. 1). 

* Bronze dancer from Tunis (Bardo Museum), first century B.c. See W. 
Miiller, Die Griechische Kunst (Buchenau und Ruchert, Munich, 1925), p. 393. 

® The example which I cite is not an entirely apt one: a bronze mirror stand 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (see G. M. A. Richter, Hundbook of the 
Classical Collection, 1927, p. 43). The dancer who supports the mirror holds in 
her hand clappers which are not like any of the types described above as crotala. 
Each of the clappers is a single piece simply consisting of a flat striking surface 
and spherical handle. Except for the general resemblance of this Cypriote dancer 
to the Greek crotalistria and to the Egyptian ‘‘soloist,’’ it might be safer to dis- 
regard this instance, or at least to consider the instrument a mere local form of 
clapper. 
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here, too. The type of dance in which they were employed varied 
widely, from the rituals in honor of Bacchus, Pan, Apollo, Dionysus, 
Cybele and Isis to dances of a purely social nature.' The “‘castanet 
dancers’’ (kporaXorpiat) are thus found all over the Mediterranean 
world and may be taken as another evidence of the wide spread of 
Greek culture. Like dancers of all times and places they were often 
accused of immorality and lasciviousness. Vergil’s Copa is too 
well known to need citation here, and the voluptuous movements of 
the Spanish dancers, as satirized by Martial and Juvenal, were 
notorious. It must be said, however, that Scipio’s equally well 
known criticism of the boy whom he saw dancing with xpdrada, 
“‘that this was a dance not even a shameless and insignificant slave 
could perform without loss of self-respect,’’? springs just as much 
from the Roman aversion to dancing in general as from the fact that 
the castanet dance was unusually objectionable. 

The castanet and the castanet dancer are thus Greek institutions 
adopted as artistic fads by peoples attracted by such phases of 
Greek culture. Now the earliest xporadka found in Egypt are 
from graves of the Christian period,’ while the Egyptian clappers 
are seen from the monuments to have been in use from the earliest 
periods in a characteristic and entirely un-Greek dance. It seems 
an obvious inference that the instrument was brought into Egypt 
by the Greeks, possibly in the Hellenistic period, and was there asso- 
ciated with dances (performed by natives or by foreigners following 
the ancient Egyptian tradition) in vogue since the Pharaonic period. 

By way of summary, the following observations on the nature of 
dances and festivals in Greco-Roman Egypt may be made: 

1) The village festivals are survivals from the Pharaonic period. 


' See Daremberg-Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa, loci cit.; Weber, I, 154, note 4; and 
Perdrizet, Bronzes, p. exviii and § 451. Interesting also is the occurrence of the 
instrument in troupes of mendicants, e.g. the realistic representation of one of 
these traveling troupes on a mosaic now in the Naples Museum. A woman is 
depicted playing the double flute, while another woman beats a tambourine and 
dances, and a man, presumably the owner of the two slaves, indicates the time 
with two clappers. A boy stands to one side, apparently holding in his hand a 
small jug for collecting the money offered by the audience. The mosaic is a copy 
of a picture by Dioscorides of Samos, who lived at the end of the first century 
s.c. A similar group in terra-cotta is shown in Weber, II, pl. 30, fig. 324, also 
from the Hellenistic-Roman period. A man wearing an elaborate mask and tall 
headdress carries a large ten-piped syrinx which he has put down temporarily 
from his mouth. Under his arm is a bagpipe, the sound of which he regulates by 
pulling or pushing a thin stopper. His left foot presses upon a sort of drone base 
(xpobreta or scabellum). At his side a naked dwarf sings vigorously and beats 
the tempo with clappers. Both these groups belong to the class of traveling 
beggars excessively common in the Orient, and not to the class of professional 
artists. Cf. W. Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (Berlin, Weidman, 
1918), pp. 401, 402. 

2 The story is told in Macrobius 3.14.7 (Teubner, ed. Eyssenhardt, pp. 200-201). 

‘Pointed out by Sachs, p. 19. 
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Originally given under the patronage of the rich nobles, they became 
semi-public' in character, and their patrons were now the more 
prominent, or more wealthy, inhabitants (like Artemisia in the Cor- 
nell papyrus). 

(2) The troupes of entertainers were in most cases professional 
artists, living in the larger cities, but appearing at the village festi- 
vals as well as on the more important occasions in the towns. 

(3) The individual entertainers, whether dancers, singers, re- 
citers (e.g. ‘‘Hemerists’’) or acrobats, were specialists, or, as we 
would put it, ‘‘soloists.”’ 

(4) The ‘‘eastanet’’ dancer used a musical instrument long 
popular in Greece and introduced into Egypt under Greek influence. 

(5) The eastanet dance itself, however, was Egyptian and prob- 
ably in essence the same as that which had been performed under 
similar circumstances in the Pharaonie age and which is still per- 
formed in Egypt. The seantiness of the dancer’s clothing was 
equally characteristic. 

(6) The accompanying orchestra—also entirely Egyptian, and 
standardized by long tradition—was composed, in varying combina- 
tions, of clarinet, harp, lute and drum. Clappers, used (like the 
Greek xpdrada) to accentuate the rhythm, frequently formed part 
of the orchestra itself. 

We may now reéxamine the Cornell papyrus, the details of which, 
seen in the light of the previous discussion, become much clearer. 
It is a contract between a professional solo dancer and the patroness 
of a village festival. The translation runs as follows: 

To Isidora, castanet dancer, from Artemisia of the village of Philadelphia. I 
wish to engage you and two other castanet dancers to perform for six days at the 
festival in my home. . . . The compensation is 36 drachmas per day, plus food 
for the entire period—4 artabs of barley and 20 pairs of bread loaves. Any 
garments or jewelry which you may bring we will hold in safekeeping, and we 
will provide you with two donkeys when you come down to us and a like num- 
ber when you return to the city. 

Isidora comes from the city as a specialist in one type of dance. 
Her performance (as we may infer from the fact that she has but 
two companions, specialists like herself, and that the orchestra does 
not form part of the troupe, but is left to be recruited in the village) 


' Westermann (op. cit., 137) in making this observation aptly cites the account, 
in P. Oxy. 3.475, of the fatal accident to Epaphroditus, the eight-year-old slave 
boy, who, ‘‘desiring to peep from the roof of the same house and see the castanet 
dancers,” fell and was killed. His comment is in point: ‘“‘The performances 
would necessarily, in view of village housing conditions in Egypt, be held in the 
open, either in the courtyard or in the street, and be enjoyed by the people of the 
village."’ Incidentally, his correction of the editor's translation ‘‘castanet play- 
ers’ to ‘‘castanet dancers”’ is thoroughly borne out by the archaeological mate- 
rial collected in the present paper 
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is not a ballet, but is rather the dance of which we have seen Phara- 
onic illustrations, and of which the contemporary example in Egypt 
is the belly dance. Some idea of this performance may be had from 
Figure 3, which is probably none the less accurate for its anachro- 
nism, except that Isidora used xpérada instead of double clappers. 
Her costume (rich but scanty) and her jewelry are the same that we 
have seen in Pharaonic times, and the fact that two donkeys in- 
stead of three are supplied suggests that the dancers were not of 
equal importance—in other words, that Isidora was really a premiére 
danseuse like so many of her ancient prototypes. We may even 
suggest the probable composition of the orchestra which played for 
her and her companions, but of which no mention is made in the 


Figure 4. PAatntinGc (ORIGINAL AND RESTORATION) FROM 
Toms or KeENAMuUN. Eaypt, ABout 1435 B.c. 


papyrus. It followed almost certainly the traditional lines and was 
composed, in varying proportions (according to the amount of money 
to be expended), of woodwind, strings and percussion. One would 
not be far wrong in imagining a double clarinet and drum, aug- 
mented perhaps by harp or lute, and accompanied by some of 
the inevitable clappers. If Isidora’s companions are really 
subordinate, as I think likely, then they clapped the rhythm; if 
not, clappers must almost certainly have been supplied from the 
spectators. 

Finally, we may even get a glimpse of what Isidora looked like 
in her professional outfit. In a banquet scene from the tomb of 
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Kenamun (painted in the reign of Amenophis II) ' there is preserved 
for us a lovely portrait of a dancing girl clad in a perfectly trans- 
parent dress, wearing rich bracelets, earrings and a collarette, her 
black hair carefully made up in long braids and tied with a bright 
ribbon, and a lotus flower waving gracefully over her head to give 
an additional decorative touch (Fig. 4). She plays the lute (the 
plectrum of which is fastened by a cord to her finger), and her date 
is about 1435 B.c., so that she can hardly be explained as a castanet 
dancer of the year 206 a.p. But she 7s a dancer (her costume makes 
that clear) of the same type as the crotalistria, and as for her date 
she comes from Egypt, and the immutability of her country’s tradi- 
tion is a guarantee that we have here substantially a portrait of 
Isidora herself. 


CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR, 
WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE 


New York UNIVERSITY 


! Wreszinski 299. The original is very grimy, and the adjoining photograph is 
taken from the restored painting by Prisse, Hist. de l’ Art ég., 122. 
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A HOARD OF COINS FOUND IN THE THEATRE DISTRICT 
OF CORINTH IN 1930 
PLATE V 


WHILE making some minor investigations for the verification of 
architectural data Professor Richard Stillwell found, on May 2, 
1930, a hoard of twenty-nine bronze coins in a small pocket at the 
foot of the east wall of the court, behind the stage of the theatre at 
Corinth, at the level of the marble pavement. There was no ap- 
propriate place for the inclusion of this matter in my report on the 
excavations of the North Cemetery at Corinth which was pub- 
lished in the last number of this JouRNAL, and it is, therefore, pre- 
sented here in a separate article. 

The coins were in a badly corroded condition with groups of units 
so stuck together as to give the appearance of masses of corrosion. 
In one case as many as four pieces were united in this manner. But 
after careful cleaning by the electrolytic method, as expounded by 
Professor Colin G. Fink of Columbia University,' all of the coins are 
legible and some are in a state of excellent preservation. Long ex- 
perience in handling coins from excavations has convinced me that 
the only efficient means of cleaning badly corroded bronze coins is 
by electrolysis. The use of the Fink method was rejected by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bellinger when they were cleaning and studying some of 
the coins found at Corinth in 1925. The adverse reasons stated in 
the appendix to the publication of these coins? are the lack of electric 
current at Corinth, the slowness of the process and the greater 
length of time required for cleaning a large group of pieces. But 
for the past three seasons at Corinth I have cleaned all my coins 
by electrolysis by the simple expedient of generating current from 
storage batteries, and obviously the number of coins which may 
be cleaned simultaneously is entirely regulated by the size of the bath 
and by the arrangement of the apparatus. Usually immersion in 
the bath for twelve hours is sufficient for the removal of all corro- 
sion. The results achieved by the different methods of treatment 
furnish conspicuous evidence of their relative efficiency. Mr. Bel- 
linger catalogues 1305 coins, including Turkish and Modern Greek 
pieces, and rejects “‘about 800 additional pieces,” or 38 per cent of 
the total, as illegible. My excavations at Corinth have produced 
13,500 coins,’ which are now being cleaned and studied by Pro- 


1 The Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and Other Alloys. 
2A. R. Bellinger, Catalogue of the Coins found at Corinth, 1925. 
3A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 529. 
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fessor W. A. Campbell who will presently make a complete publica- 
tion of them. The present status of this work indicates that the 
percentage of illegibility will be less than ten. 

Cleaning by electrolysis is particularly necessary for the autono- 
mous Greek bronze coins of Corinth, because these are usually in a 
much corroded state and easily disintegrate if they are rubbed. 
Mr. Bellinger, in his Introduction, p. VIII, states that these coins 
are unusual at Corinth, and he catalogues only eighteen, but the 
results of my excavations not only do not confirm this statement 
but show that such coins constitute one of the largest groups. In 
three areas of my investigation, where the work has been com- 
pleted and the coins have been cleaned, the Amphitheatre, the 
sanctuary of Athena Chalinitis, and the Villa, the percentages of 
these coins are respectively 25, 23 and 15. In other places, such as 
the deposits about the foundations of the Greek seats of the cavea 
of the theatre, and at the north cemetery practically all of the coins 
found are of this type. It has been my constant observation dur- 
ing the progress of the excavations that the Greek coins of Corinth 
are more badly corroded than are coins of other Greek cities, such as 
Sicyon, which may be lying near them in the same deposit. Be- 
cause of this fact and because some ancient writers refer to the pe- 
culiar nature of the bronze of Corinth' I brought the matter to the 
attention of Dr. E. R. Caley, of the Department of Chemistry of 
Princeton University, who thereupon, at my request, made a quan- 
titative and qualitative chemical analysis of bronze coins of Corinth 
and of Sicyon, the results of which are herewith given. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF BRONZE COINS OF CORINTH AND SICYON 


The coins submitted for analysis were of the common Greek types, 
the Corinthian with Pegasus on the obverse and the trident on the 
reverse, and the Sicyonian with the dove on the obverse and on the 
reverse the letters SI within a wreath. The coins were halved and 
each half was separately analyzed with the final averages as given 
in the following tables: 


GREEK Bronze Corns 
Corinth  Sicyon 


Oxygen and undetermined matter 1.04 1.10 


! Pausanias, II, 3, 3; Orosius, V, 3, 7; Martial, LX, 59, 11; Pliny, Nat. H. XXXIV, 
1,8; XXXVII, 49. Professor David Magie has called my attention to the inter- 
esting reference in Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis, 50, and Professor Capps has 
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The significant factor revealed by this analysis is the large per- 
centage of lead in the composition of the Sicyonian coin. This evi- 
dence is in absolute contradiction of the statement by Lenormant- 
Babelon, in the article moneta in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diction- 
naire des Antiquités, that lead never enters into the composition of 
bronze used for coins in purely Greek times.' The presence of the 
lead, moreover, with its softening effect, has permitted a different 
method of manufacture for the Sicyonian coin, as is clearly proved 
by a microscopic metallurgical examination of the coins made by 
Professor D. P. Smith of Princeton University. 


METALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION OF THE COINS 


Professor Smith reports the results of his examination as follows: 

‘The bronze coins of Corinth and of Sicyon, when subjected to 
metallographic examination, exhibit marked ¢ifferences. 

“The Corinthian coin shows the unmistakable dendritic structure, 
(Fig. 1), of an alloy which has been cast and not subsequently 
severely worked, while the coin from Sicyon displays the no less 
characteristic granular structure (Figs. 2, 4, 6), of a bronze thor- 
oughly worked after casting. 

“Upon examination at somewhat higher magnification, the 
dendrites of the Corinthian bronze are seen to have recrystallized 
(Fig. 3). This must have been brought about either by cold- 
working, followed by reheating to a temperature above the re- 
crystallization temperature, or by hot-working. But the amount of 
working must have been very small, since it scarcely disturbed the 
original dendritism. The structure of this coin is therefore con- 
sistent with the supposition that a cast dise was reheated to a dull 
red heat, or above, and at this temperature stamped with the design. 

“The microstructure of the Sicyonian coin (Figs. 4, 6), tells an- 
other story. Except for scattered masses of lead, seen as dark spots 
in the photograph, or as blurred areas which are cavities out of focus, 
this bronze consists of grains in which several systems of twinning 


bands may be detected. Most of these are of the broad type, ‘‘an- 


brought to my notice the following passage in Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae, XII, 2 
I}lum tu otiosum vocas qui Corinthia, paucorum furore pretiosa, anxia subtilitate 
concinnat et maiorem dierum partem in aeruginosis lamellis consumit? This has 
been rendered by Professor Basore in his forthcoming translation of Seneca in the 
Loeb Library as follows: Would vou say that that man is at leisure who arranges 
with finical care his Corinthian bronzes, that the mania of a few makes costly, and 
spends rs greater part of each day upon rusty bits of copper? 

1 TI, 1968: Jamais le plomb n’entre dans la composition du bronze mon- 
nayé purement grees; il ne commence s’y montrer que sous l'influence 
prépondérante des Romains. . En effet, l'idée de méler au bronze du plomb, 
et cela dans une proportion plus forte que I'étain, parait avoir été une convention 
propre aux Romains. 
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Figure 1. Corn MaGniriep x 100. DENpRITES ARE SHOWN 
wWitH FaIntTLy SEEN Cores or StaG. THe Dark AREAS ARE LEAD 


nealing twins,’ indicating that the metal has been repeatedly hot- 
worked, or cold-worked with subsequent reheating to the softening 
temperature. Considered in conjunction with the complete destruc- 
tion of the original dendrites, and homogenisation of the alloy, which 
has taken place, this structure seems to show clearly that the metal 


Fiaure 2. Sicyonran Corn MAGniriep x 250 SHowine UnirormM GRAN- 
ULAR StrrRucTuRE with LARGE AND SMALL Masses or Leap ScATTERED 
THROUGHOUT 


ace. 
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Figure 3. CorintHtaN Corin MaGniFiep x 250 SHowina GRANULAR 
STRUCTURE WITHIN THE ORIGINAL DENDRITES 


was repeatedly hammered out. Finally, the last system of twins to 
be formed, since it is rarely intersected by the broader bands of the 
other systems, consists of very narrow bands, some 1 to 2 millionths 
of an inch broad, before magnification, which are seen in many 
grains in Fig. 6. These appear to be mechanical twins, formed by 
cold-work after the last reheating; for on annealing, they would 


Figure 4. Srcronran Corn Maaniriep x 1125 SHowina GRAINS WITH 
SEVERAL ORDERS OF TWINS 
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doubtless grow to broader annealing twins. From all this we may 
conclude with much assurance that the Sicyonians made their coin 
by a method not dissimilar to that employed in modern mints, the 
cast ingot being beaten out into a thin sheet, upon which the design 
was stamped. Whether the coins were cut from the sheet before or 
after the impression of the design, and how the cutting was done, 
cannot be said from the evidence here\considered. It may also be 
remarked that the indication that the striking of the design occurred 
at a temperature below the softening point of the metal does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that the Sicyonians were possessed 
of dies made of steel, or a similarly hard material. For the bronze of 
this coin, containing some 13 per cent of lead, was exceptionally 
soft, and might have been stamped with a bronze of other and harder 
composition. Indeed, the idea rather suggests itself that the un- 
usually high lead content may have been given to the coinage metal 
for precisely this reason. 

“The structures appear also to afford an explanation of the fact 
that the Corinthian coins are more severely corroded than those of 
Sicyon. For the Corinthian bronze is extraordinarily inhomogene- 
ous in respect to chemical composition, and as is well known, such 
irregularities produce local electrolytic currents which greatly 
intensify corrosion. In the Sicyonian bronze, inequalities of com- 
position have been in great degree relieved by the thorough working 
and annealing to which the metal has been subjected, and the greater 
uniformity of the material is probably in large part responsible for 
its superior resistance to corrosion. The high lead content may be a 
contributing factor, but is seemingly a subordinate one, since the 
lead is distributed in nodules and isolated masses (Figs. 2, 4), which 
do not envelop the grains of the bronze, or greatly hinder the access 
of corrosive agents. 

“One characteristic of the Corinthian bronze seems to be unique. 
As may be seen clearly in Fig. 5, filaments of a slag, or some similar 
glassy mineral substance, occur within the cores of the dendrites, and 
not between the latter, in the late-freezing masses of lead and other 
admixtures. Since foreign substances which are insoluble in the 
metal, are in all ordinary cases rejected by the growing metallic 
crystals, regardless of whether the foreign material is solid or liquid 
at the temperature at which the metal freezes, the extraordinary 
position of these mineral cores will require much explanation. In 
the present connection it has interest for the following reason. The 
mineral material is much harder than the bronze, as may also be 
observed in Fig. 5, where the mineral masses stand in bold relief 
above the metal which has been worn away in polishing the speci- 
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s 
Figure 5. CorintHiaAN Coin MAGNIFIED X 750 SHOWING SLAG CORES AT 
THE CENTRES OF DENDRITES AND LEAD INCLUSIONS BETWEEN DENDRITES 


j 


men. Moreover, the rocky masses, forming as they do the core 
around which the crystal has grown, are extremely firmly embedded, 
and do not readily tear out as they would do if they occupied the 
usual position of foreign materials, in the inter-dendritic regions. 
After slight abrasion this alloy provides itself with innumerable, 


Figure 6. Sicyonran Corn MaGniFriep x 2000 SHowinc Narrow 
MECHANICAL TWINS WITHIN BROAD ANNEALING TWINS OF EARLIER 
FORMATION 
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minute, exceedingly hard bosses, projecting slightly from the surface, 
and it may be predicted with confidence that its resistance to abra- 
sive wear will be found to be much greater than that of any ordinary 
bronze. It would be interesting to know whether the presence of 
the mineral matter was wholly an accident, or whether the Corinthi- 
ans had discovered that the addition of some hard mineral powder 
produced coins which were highly resistant to wear. If the latter 
were the case, they anticipated in principle some well-known metal- 
lurgical inventions of recent years.” 


THE CORINTHIAN HOARD 


The hoard of coins which forms the subject of the present paper 
covers in date a period from Antoninus Pius, 138-161 a.p., to Geta, 
211-212 a.p. There is then a gap until the time of Gallienus, 
254-268 a.p. In one ease a coin of Gallienus, No. 27, was stuck to 
a coin of Julia Domna of Corinth, No. 2. Another coin of Gallienus, 
No. 26, was corroded into a mass with one of Julia Domna of Argos, 
No. 14, one of Caracalla of Corinth, No. 3, and one of Caracalla of 
Argos, No. 15. It is, therefore, evident that the hoard was buried 
in the time of Gallienus although most of the pieces belong to earlier 
reigns. Besides Corinth nine cities are represented by these coins, 
Aegira, Aegium, Argos, Heraea, Laconia, Neikopolis, Orchomenos in 
Areadia, Phigaleia and Sicyon. Only one of the coins, No. 5, figures 
in Mr. Bellinger’s catalogue, his Corinth, No. 67, but this fact does 
not necessarily imply that the other types are rare at Corinth, in 
spite of Mr. Bellinger’s assertion to that effect on p. VIII of his 
Introduction. Twenty-two and one half per cent of the legible 
coins found in my excavations near the Amphitheatre at Corinth 
do not occur in Bellinger’s catalogue. This is quite natural since 
Mr. Bellinger has handled less than one-tenth of all the coins from 
the Corinthian excavations. 

The coins are arranged in the following list with those of Corinth 
at the head, sueceeded by coins of the other cities placed alphabeti- 
eally, and with the Roman coins of Gallienus at the end. Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, A Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
will be cited as Num. Com.; and Mattingly-Sydenham-Webb, The 
Roman Imperial Coinage, Vol. V., as R.I.C.v. 


1. Corinth, Commodus, 180-192 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 


Bust of Commodus, r. 
Rev. CLI COR 
Melicertes reclining on a dolphin beneath a pine tree. 
Num. Com. pl. B ii; J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 59. 
Found attached by corrosion to No. 20 
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2. Corinth, Julia Domna, 193-217 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. IVLDOM NAAVG 
Bust of Julia Domna, r. 
Rev. ISTHMIA 
Within a wreath. B.M.C. Corinth, pl. xx, no. 3. 
Found attached by corrosion to No. 27. 
3. Corinth, Caracalla, 211-217 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. MAVRELIVSNCSARANTONIN 
Bust of Caracalla, r. 
Rev. CLI COR 
Helios in quadriga, r. B.M.C. Corinth, pl. xxii, no. 6. 
Found attached by corrosion to Nos. 14, 15 and 26. 
4. Corinth, Plautilla, 211-212 A.D. 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. PLAVTILLAEAVGVSTAE 
Bust of Plautilla, r. 
Rev. CLI COR 
Nike holding wreath and flying to right. Cp. Num. 
Com. pl. G exli; J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 76. 
5. Corinth, Plautilla, 211-212 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. PLAVTILLAEAVGVSTAE 
Bust of Plautilla, r. 
Rev. CLI COR 
Tyche turreted standing left before altar and holding 
patera and cornucopiae. Num. Com. pl. E Ixxxiii; 
J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 69. Bellinger, Cat. Coins found at 
Corinth, 1925, p. 8, no. 67. 
6. Corinth, Geta, 211-212 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 24 mm. 
Ob. @EPTIMIV2GETA2CAE2 
Bust of Geta, r. 
Rev. CLI COR 
Round temple of Palaemon with a priest and ox in front. 
Cp. B.M.C. Corinth, pl. xxii, no. 12. Num. Com. pl. 
B xiii; J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 60. 
7. Aegira, Julia Domna, 193-217 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. IOVAIAAVTOVCT. 
Bust of Julia Domna, r. 
Rev. AIF .. PATWN 
Horseman galloping to right and striking enemy with 
spear. Mionnet, Supp. iv, p. 21, no. 124. 


8. Aegium, Caracalla, 211-217 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. MAVP....NEINOC 


Bust of Caracalla, laureate, r. 
Rev. AIF EWN 
Zeus standing with thunderbolt in extended right hand 
and with spear or sceptre in left. Mionnet, Supp. iv, 
p. 28, No. 159. 
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9. Aegium, Geta, 211-212 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. FETACK 
Bust of Geta, r. 
Rev. AIFIE WN 
Eileithuia standing with a torch in each hand. B.M.C. 
Pelop. pl. xxviii, no. 25. Num. Com. pl. R vii; J.H.S. 
vii, 1886, p. 87. 
10. Argos, Septimius Severus, 193-211 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. AVP .CETTCEB.. 
Bust of Septimius Severus, r. 
Rey. API EIWN 
Perseus standing with Gorgoneion in right hand and 
harpa in left. Num. Com. pl. I xviii; J.H.S. vi, 1885, 


p. S84. 
11. Argos, Septimius Severus, 193-211 A.D. 
Size, 23 mm. 
Ob. ...COVHPO. 


Bust of Septimius Severus, r. 
Rev. APIEIWN 
Asklepios standing with serpent beside him. Nwm. 
Com. pl. K xxxv; J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 86. 
This coin was attached to No. 23. 


12. Argos, Septimius Severus, 193-211 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 22.5 mm. 
Ob. AOVCETTTCE OVHPOCTT 
Bust of Septimius Severus, laureate, r. 
Rev. API EIQN 
Zeus naked standing with sceptre in right hand and 
with left hand on hip. Num. Com. pl. K xxviii; 
J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 85. Cp. B.M.C. Pelop. p. 150, 
no. 163. 

This is undoubtedly a copy of the bronze statue of Zeus made by Lysip- 
pos, which is mentioned by Pausanias, II, 20,3. F. P. Johnson, Lysippos, 
pp. 136-137, discusses this statue and refers on p. 137, n. 12, to reproduc- 
tions of similar coins. The new coin, however, is better preserved than 
those previously published and shows a statue with the slender proportions 
which are characteristic of Lysippos. An enlargement of the reverse side 
is reproduced in Figure 7. 


13. Argos, Septimius Severus, 193-211 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. ACETTC EBKAICAP 
Bust of Septimius Severus, r. 
Rev. AP TE IWN 
Herakles, leaning on a club, standing on a round base in a two-storied 

temple. Three figures are represented on the top of the temple. Mion- 
net, Supp. iv, p. 249, no. 91. Inthe Num. Com. pl. A vii; J.H.S. vi, 1885, 
p. 58, a similar coin is listed under Pagae, but the letters are not legible and 
the coin should undoubtedly be assigned to Argos. 
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14. Argos, Julia Domna, 193-217 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. 
Bust of Julia Domna, r. 
Rev. 
A draped female figure standing beside a tree. An animal which re- 
sembles a sphinx is on the ground to the left. I have not found any 
Argive coin similar to this and apparently the type has not been previously 
published. 
15. Argos, Caracalla, 211-217 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. ANTQNINOC KAICAVE 
Bust of Caracalla, r. 
Rev. API EIQN 
Tyche turreted standing with sceptre and cornucopiae. 
Num. Com. pl. K xxx; J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 86. 


Figure 7. ENLARGEMENT OF REVERSE SIDE OF 
Corn No. 12 


16. Argos, Caracalla, 211-217 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. ANTQNIN... 
Bust of Caracalla, r. 
Rev. API EIQN 
Apollo standing in long chiton and holding lyre. Num. 
Com. pl. I xxiii; J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 84. 
17. Argos, Plautilla, 211-212 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. POVATTAA VTIAAA 


Bust of Plautilla, r. 
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Rev. API EIQN 
Athena standing. Num. Com. pl. GG ii; J.H.S. viii, 
1887, p. 56. 
Septimius Severus, 193-211 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 22.5 mm. 
Ob. ..TTCEOVHPOC... 
Bust of Septimius Severus, r. 
Rev. HPA IQN 
Hera standing with sceptre in right hand. Num. Com. 
J.H.S. vii, 1886, p. 107. 
Julia Domna, 193-217 A.D. 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. 
Bust of Julia Domna, r. 
Rev. AAKE AAIMONIWN 
Dioscuri riding to right. 
no. 13. 
Antoninus Pius, 138-161 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 23 mm. 
Ob. AVKMA NTWNINO. 
Bust of Antoninus Pius, r. 
Rev. NEIKOTTOAE .. 
Tripod and lebes with serpent. Cp. B.W.C. Thess. 
p. 107, no. 38. 
Septimius Severus, 193-211 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. ..CETT .. OVHPOC 


Bust of Septimius Severus, r. 


Rev. OPXOM ENIQN 


Cp. B.M.C. Pelop. pl. xxv, 


Artemis standing with torch in each hand. Num. 


Com. pl. 8 xxiv; J.H.S. vii, 1886, p. 100. 


Geta, 2 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. 
Bust of Geta, r. 


Rev. ®.. AAGWN 


Term-like statute of Hermes. Num. Com. pl. V xii; 


J.H.S. vii, 1886, p. 110. 


Julia Domna, 193-217 A.D. 
Size, 23 mm. 
Ob. IOVAOMN ACEB 
Bust of Julia Domna, 1. 
Rev. CIKV WNNIWN 
Hygieia standing to left. Num. Com. pl. H xiv; 
J.H.S. vi, 1885, p. 79. 


Julia Domna, 193-217 A.D. Plate V 
Size, 25 mm. 
Ob. !OVAIAAOMNACE BACT 


Bust of Julia Domna, r. 
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Rev. CIKV WNIWN 


Perseus standing on capital of column with spear and 
gorgoneion. Cp. Num. Com. pl. FF xviii; J.H.S. viii, 
1887, p. 54, where the figure is called amazonian. 
25. Gallienus, 254-268 A.D. 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. GALLIENVS AVG 
Bust of Gallienus, r. 
Rev. CONSERVAT.... 
Emperor standing and holding sceptre. Cohen, v, p. 
361, no. 144; R.J.C. v, p. 145, no. 171. Found 
attached to Nos. 28 and 29. 
26. Gallienus, 254-268 A.D. 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. GALLIENVS AVG 
Bust of Gallienus, r. 
Rev. MARTI PACIFE .. 
Mars standing to left with olive branch in right hand 
and shield and spear in left. Cohen, v, p. 399, no. 
611; R.I.C. v, p. 156, no. 236. Found attached to 
Nos. 3, 14 and 15. 
. Gallienus, 254-268 A.D. 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. GALLIENVS AVG 
Bust of Gallienus, r. 
Rev. PAX PUBLICA 
Peace seated to left with olive branch and sceptre. 
Cohen, v, p. 416, no. 776; ep. R.J.C. v, p. 168, no. 430. 
Found attached to No. 2. 
8. Gallienus, 254-268 A.D. 
Size, 21 mm. 
Ob. GALLIENVS AVG 
Bust of Gallienus, r. 
Rev. SECURIT PERPET 
Security standing and holding sceptre. Cohen, v, 
p. 434, no. 959; R.J.C. v, p. 155, no. 280. 
. Gallienus, 254-268 A.D. 
Size, 22 mm. 
Ob. GALLIENVS AVG 
Bust of Gallienus, r. 
Rev. VBERITAS AVG 
Fertility standing with purse and cornucopiae. Cohen, 
v, p. 438, no. 1007; R.J.C. v, p. 156, no. 287. 
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BOUZYGES AND THE FIRST PLOUGH ON A KRATER 
BY THE PAINTER OF THE NAPLES HEPHAISTOS 


THERE has recently come into my collection a large red-figured bell- 
shaped krater which is said to have been found in pieces near Vari 
in Attica.’ It has been carefully repaired and cleaned. It is a 
thing of beauty, but it is also especially important for the study of 
Greek mythology and religion. It supplies us with the only known 
representation of Bouzyges in ancient art (Fig. 1). It is a good piece 
of luck that the principal side of the vase is so well preserved and 
that such serious damage as there is, is all on the reverse (Fig. 2), 
where stand the utterly unimportant three coarsely-drawn cloaked 
ephebi, of the type usual on such bell kraters.2. The two exterior fig- 
ures hold staffs and seem to be conversing with the man in the 
middle who rests his right hand on his hip. They stand on a kind 
of platform or stage, which was originally decorated with a meander 
pattern, of which traces remain, perhaps meant to be only a border 
as on the front side. 

The main side (Fig. 1) depicts the first plough, invented by the 
hero Bouzyges, and drawn by a pair of bulls (one perhaps an ox), 
which he urges forward with a pointed rod. The plough consists of a 
curving body or frame, decorated with two series of five black lines to 
represent bronze bands, of a pointed stick or ploughshare, and of a 
vertical shaft. To the latter near the top is attached a horizontal 
piece which slopes down and has a handle or stilt for controlling the 
plough. This is the éxérAy or handle from which was named the 
Attic hero, Echetlos or Echetlaios, who helped beat back with a 
plough the Persians at Marathon (Paus. 1, 15 and 32). This handle 
the farmer holds with his left hand and rests his left foot on the 
breast or body of the ploughshare so that with both hand and foot 


' Height, 0.41 m. Diameter over handles, 0.47 m. Diameter at top, 0.435 m. 
The inside diameter, 0.07 m. from the top where there is a reserved band in red 
with the rest of the interior black, is 0.335 m. Circumference above handles, 1.11 
m.; of base, 0.655 m. Height of base, 0.032 m. Circumference just above base, 
0.47m. Height of lower meander border, including two black lines below and two 
above, 0.025 m. Height of main scenes, 0.175 m. Height of laurel leaf border at 
top, 0.038 m. Exterior width of handles, 0.13 m. Depth of interior, 0.35 m. 

* Restored: (1) End of nose of farther bull, large patch on neck of near bull, a few 
narrow patches on body of near bull, narrow patch across lower part of drapery of 
Athena and across olive tree, small piece of plough-shaft, narrow patch across 
the back and lower left arm of the ploughman, narrow patch across ploughman 
below his buttocks, and his right foot; (2) a large part of the damaged ephebi on 
the reverse, as seen in the photograph (head of middle figure and large parts of 
drapery restored); (3) the letters of the inscription as given in brackets in the text, 
= AIE. =, The letters on the front side are all genuine. 
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he can direct the plough. He leans well forward with his upper 
body, his right leg slightly bent at the knee but planted firmly on 
the ground. His back is seen almost in full view, to avoid fore- 
shortening of one shoulder behind the other. Both shoulder blades 
are marked by curving black relief lines. Down the middle of the 
back are two thin black parallel relief lines close together. His 
face has a serious, earnest expression. His nose is long, thin, and 


Fiaeure 1. THe Front Sipe or 4 KraTerR IN BALTIMORE 


pointed at the tip. His lips are slightly parted. The solid black 
pupil of his left eye is pushed up under the drooping eyelid and 
toward the inner corner. He has beard and mustache. His ear is 
small and S-shaped. His hair is a curly black mass with dots in 
front, with a wavy edge on top, set off from the black glaze by a 
narrow strip reserved in the buff clay. His right arm is stretched 
out at full length, so that the right shoulder seems to be too far back 
and the left too far forward. In his closed right hand with an 
awkwardly-drawn thumb-joint he holds a long goad (sharpened at 
the top), with which he is pointing to Athena rather than prodding 
the bulls. The two bulls are well drawn, with their characteristic 
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submissiveness, patient slow gait, and lowered heads, which are 
especially well rendered. The farther bull is mostly covered by the 
near bull, but all four of his legs are indicated a little in front of the 
corresponding legs of the bull in front. His tail curves down inside 
the tail of the near bull and terminates in a bushy brown end between 
his two rear legs on the farther side. His neck appears above that 
of the near bull and his head projects beyond the head of the near bull 


Figure 2. Tue Rear Sipe or A KRATER IN BALTIMORE 


so that nose, left eye, hair and horns are seen. Both bulls have two 
horns, even though the farther one is indicated only at the upper 
end. No longer are the cattle represented with a single horn as on 
the famous kylix of Euphronios in Munich.' Over the neck of the 
bulls can be seen part of the yoke and above it a high knob, in profile 
shaped like a Boeotian shield. In front of the bulls is the sacred 
olive tree of Athena Polias with large base, curving trunk, and 
denuded branches. This is perhaps the olive tree which stood in 
the Pandrosium rather than in the Erechtheum.? It is sometimes 

1 Cf. Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 22. 

? (Cf. Philochorus in Dion. Hal. De Din. Jud. 3; Apollodorus, III, 14, 1; Her. 


VIII, 55; Paus. 1, 27, 2; Cicero, De Legibus, 1, 1, 2. 
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even called ‘“‘the bent olive’ (Hesychius s.v. aor} and 8.0. 
rayxudos; Pollux, VI, 163). 

Beyond the bulls is a female figure draped in the old sleeveless 
Dorie peplos. Her body is in front view as is the foreshortened left 
foot seen just above the meander border. Her right arm is bent 
upwards at the elbow and her right hand holds a long spear, the point 
projecting upwards and cut off by the depressed line in the clay below 
the upper border of laurel. The spear as well as the olive tree shows 
that Athena Polias is meant. She is unhelmeted and wears a 
stephane in her front hair,! a type of Athena head introduced 
from the Peloponnese into Athens after the time of Pheidias. 

Perhaps the type of Athena on our vase was slightly influenced 
by Pyrrhos’ statue of Athena Hygieia, which stood with spear in 
front of the Propylaea. In her left hand she holds the promised 
harvest consisting of eight ears of corn, the stems of which, once in 
white paint, have vanished. If Demeter were intended, she would 
hold a sceptre, not a spear. Her head is in profile to right. Her 
hair is in similar style to that of the ploughman except that below 
the pointed stephane it is arranged in small loops and bunched in 
curls in front of the right ear. She has a pleasant interested ex- 
pression, almost of surprise. Her lips are slightly parted as if she 
were speaking. She leans to right and raises her left arm and 
extends her left hand with the ears of corn as a gesture toward the 
ploughman. 

Beyond the shaft of the plough stands an old man, bald-headed 
except for the few gray hairs on the back of his head. His beard 
was also white but the white paint has been worn away. He bends 
forward to right facing toward the ploughman, leaning his weight 
on his straight, Attic staff. He is clad only in his himation, thrown 
about his body and over his left arm. His right shoulder and right 
arm and neck are nude. His lips are slightly parted as if he were 
speaking and his right eye and face betray an expression of earnest 
surprise and great interest in the exhibition of the new plough. He 
expresses his amazement at the ploughman’s achievement with his 
raised bent right arm and his outstretched left arm with open hand. 
Six leaves in the background belong to the harvest which Athena 
holds in her left hand (cf. above), and the whole scene is bounded 
below by a meander pattern, interrupted by cross patterns or checker 
squares, and above by a wreath of laurel leaves which encircles the 
whole krater beneath a broad depression in the color of the clay 
under the flaring black lip. 


1For an unhelmeted Athena but with big stephane cf. Seltman, Cambridge 
Ancient History, Plate, 1, p. 206 a; Farnell, Cults of the Greek Siates, I, p. 347, 
pl. XIX. 
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There can be little doubt that the bearded farmer is Bouzyges, the 
first ploughman who first cultivated the land at the foot of the 
acropolis. With great earnestness and enthusiasm he is exhibiting 
his new invention to Athena and to the gray-haired old Kekrops, 
represented as entirely human and no longer half-man, half-snake 
or half-fish as often in archaic and even fifth century art.!. Kekrops 
as an agriculturist was often confused with Erechtheus but here the 
agriculturist is separated from Kekrops, who is probably conceived 
as the early king of Athens, living in Late Helladic or Mycenaean 
days when the plough was discovered (about 1581 B.c.). 

This scene (Fig. 1) is the most perfect epitome extant of the ear- 
liest stratum of religion in primitive Athens. It illustrates an apt 
sentence in Roscher’s Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen M ythol- 
ogie, I, p. 839, that Bouzyges belonged originally to the Kekropian 
religious circle of Athena Polias, protectress of the agriculture and 
the olive-yards of the old Kekropian valley? Bouzyges is an old 
Attic hero, corresponding to Triptolemos in Eleusis, whose name 
signifies that he first yoked the oxen to the plough which he had dis- 
covered. His original name may have been, as the scholium to 
Aeschines II, 78, and Servius and Aristotle say, Epimenides, the first 
of the ancient Attic family of the Bouzygai or Ox-Yokers. A statue 
of him was seen by Pausanias in front of the temple of Triptolemos 
in Athens and probably confused with the Cretan thaumaturgist, a 
kind of Rip Van Winkle, who also wrote verses and purified cities, 
Athens among the rest.* 

There are many features in the Athenian legend which are 
reminiscent of the Cretan story. The mother of Epimenides, 
Blaste, exhibited the wonder of vegetation and her child was reared 
by the nymphs of the fields, who gave him special food which he kept 
in a cow’s hoof. Of this he took small doses which were entirely 
absorbed inte his system and he was never seen to eat. So Bouzyges, 
the ancestor of the autochthonous religious inhabitants of the 
acropolis, was brought up by the nymphs of Attica.‘ 


1¢ I, for ex cample, Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Athens, p. xxix, 
figs. 2, 3, p. xxviii. Professor Elderkin makes the interesting suggestion that the 
old man is Butes whose name would make him logically present in the scene. He 
thinks further that the paintings of the Butadae in the Erechtheum may have 
inspire od the scene. 

“Byzyges gehérte ursprunglich dem kekropischen Religionskreis der athen- 
oe. Athena Polias an der Vorsteherin der Agrikultur und Olbaumzucht im 
kekropischen Thale, ward aber spiiter mit dem eleusinischen Demeterkulte 
angehérigen Triptolemos verschmolzen.”’ Cf. also Aristides, XX XVII, Athena, 
16 (Keil, Il, 1898, p. 308). 

(Cf. Servius on Vergil’s Georgics, I, 19: Epimenides, qui postea Bouzyges dic 
est, secundum Aristotelem (fr. 342); Schol. //. XVIII, 483: Pliny, N.H7. VII, 57: 
Paus. I, 14, 4; Bekker, Anecdota, 1, 221; Tépffer, Altische Genealogie, p. 140; Et 
Mag. s.v. Bovgvyia; Hesychius, s.v. Bovgiyns. 

4 Cf. Suidas, s.v. "Exuevidns and Diogenes Laertius, I, 114. 
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Bouzyges was the founder of agriculture, whose plough was dedi- 
cated on the Athenian Acropolis. He was the first law-giver of the 
Athenians, forbidding the slaying of oxen or bulls by apai Bouftyew.' 
To Bouzyges, who first yoked the oxen or bulls beneath the plough, 
the family of the priests called Bouzygai,’ from whom the priestess 
of Athena was chosen and to whom the care of the Palladium 
was entrusted by Demophon, the son of Theseus,‘ traced back 
their ancestry. They had charge of ploughing and especially of the 
sacred bulls who drew the plough in the holy ploughing to sow grain 
for the temples of Athena Skiras, of the Eleusinian divinities, and 
of Athena Polias. This ploughing on the slopes of the acropolis 
was called aporos Bovtiysos, and there was on the north slope 
of the acropolis near the Prytaneion and Bukoleion a building called 
the Buzygion, where the yoking of the bulls and one of the three 
sacred ploughings took place,’ and the other two at Skiron and in 
the Rarian Plain near Eleusis. The scholium on Aeschines zepi rns 
rapanpeoBeias, is worth quoting in full, as it isa good summary of the 
legends about Bouzyges. rot Bovfiyyou roi évros Tov yévous 
Bovfvyav. yap qv Kai TovTO yévos TiuwpEevov Tapa Tois ’AOnvaios, 
ov éyiveto ths "AOnvas, Bovtiyns "Emipevidns ‘APnvaiwv 
Tav doTis Cevyos Bowy Kai Td ApoTpov avTov 

The Greek plough is generally represented on Greek vases in the 
same way. Nikosthenes* on a kylix in Berlin showed three such 
primitive ploughs drawn by two oxen driven by a farmer with the 
goad in his left hand. On a kylix in the Campana collection of the 
Louvre? the farmer has a goad in his left hand, holds the handle 

1 Cf. Clem. Strom. II, 503; Eupolis, Kock, F.C.A. I, p. 282; Diphilos, 
Ilapaotros, Kock, F.C.A. II, p. 561; Schol. Soph. Ant. 255; Aelian, Var. Hist. V, 
14; Cicero, De Off. I11, 55; Varro, De Re R. 11, 5, 4; Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 222: 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions-Geschichte, 11, 1906, p. 895. 

2 Cf. Hesychius, s.v. Bovtiyns, 6 mparos Bois bxd aporpov fevtas; Et. Mag. 206, 
47; Schol. Aeschines, II, 78: Bovtiyns . . . ’AOnvaiwy trav radar 
tevyos &evtev. Other sources name Zeus or Dionysos or Athena or Demeter as 
the inventor of the plough. Cf. for example Arrian, ’Ivéuy, VII; Diod. Sic. III, 
64. 

3 Cf. Tépffer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 114 ff., 134 ff. 

4 Cf. Polyainos, Strateg. 1, 5; C.1.G. 491; Gruppe, op. cit., p. 652. 

Plutarch, Praec. Conj. 42, 144 B. rpirov iepov) Tov 
Kadovuevoy Bovtiywv. The Buzygion is probably not identical with the Bu- 
koleion. Kern (Ath. Mitt. XVIII, 1893, pp. 192-198) believes that the Buzygion 
was near the temple of Demeter Chloe on the east slope of the Acropolis where 
the xpérepo rarépes made the first sowing of grain. But that region was rather 
associated with the Eleusinium and the Eleusinian divinities. The older Athenian 
tradition of Bouzyges was never obscured by the brilliancy of the Eleusinian splen- 
dor. The Bouzygion represents the old Athenian tradition and would probably 
be far removed from the Eleusinium. The excavations soon to be made in the 
agora may settle the question of the location. 

* Cf. Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, pp. 184-185. 

? Catalogue Campana, No. 683; Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiqui- 
tés, s.v. Aratrum, fig. 433. 
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of the plough in his right hand, and leans forward resting his left 
foot on the back of the plough to help guide it, as Bouzyges does on 
our vase. It would seem that the farmers could guide the plough 
with either hand, as both forms occur on the Nikosthenes kylix, 
where in one case the left hand holds the plough-handle as Bouzyges 
does. The plough! is of the type used from earliest times down 
through Greek and Roman times, and it is still used in Greece. It is 
well described by Hesiod, Works and Days, 427 ff.: “Hew also many 
bent timbers, and bring home a plough-tree when you have found 
it, and look out on the mountain or in the field for one of holm-oak; 
for this is the strongest for oxen to plough with when one of Athena’s 
handmen has fixed in the share-beam and fastened it to the pole with 
dowels. Get two ploughs ready and work on them at home, one 
all of a piece, and the other jointed. It is far better to do this, for 
if you should break one of them, you can put the oxen to the other. 
Poles of laurel or elm are most free from worms, and a share-beam 
of oak and a plough-tree of holm-oak. Get two oxen, bulls of nine 
years; for their strength is unspent and they are in the prime of their 
age: they are best for work. They will not fight in the furrow and 
break the plough and then leave the work undone. Let a brisk 
fellow of forty years follow them, with a loaf of four quarters and 
eight slices for his dinner, one who will attend to his work and drive 
a straight furrow and is past the age for gaping after his fellows, but 
will keep his mind on his work. No younger man will be better 
than he at scattering the seed and avoiding double-sowing; for a 
man less staid gets disturbed, hankering after his fellows”’ (Evelyn- 
White in Loeb Classical Library). 

The style of the drawing is surely that of the artist whom Beazley 
has called ‘“‘The Painter of the Naples Hephaistos Krater’’ (some- 
times omitting the last word), who was active about 430 B.c. 
Beazley in Attische Vasenmaler, pp. 415-416, 478, attributes fourteen 
vases to him but only two bell-kraters (one in Syracuse and one in 
Madrid). There are no other vases by this painter in America. 
In Greek Vases in Poland, p. 59, Beazley adds a hydria in Cracow 
with three youths paying a visit to a lady, a column krater in Sévres 
with Theseus and the Bull on one side and three youths on the other, 
and two vases in the possession of Dr. Hirsch at Geneva (one with a 
symposium, the other with Athena and Nike on one side, and three 


‘ The ancient plough is well discussed in the article in Daremberg et Saglio 
referred to in the previous note. It is generally drawn by two oxen, sometimes 
by two mules. But I know of no case of a single ox drawing a plough in ancient 
art, or of two bulls or of a bull and an ox as is the case on our vase. 

Cf. also Baumeister, Denkméiler des klassischen Altertums, 1, pp. 10-14; British 
Mus. Guide to Greek and Roman Life, 1929, pp. 166-168. The plough is also 
described by Vergil, Georgics, I, 169 ff. 
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youths on the other). It is interesting to note that it is character- 
istic of this painter to pay little attention to the reverse, and to 
decorate that side with unimportant poor, slight pictures of two or 
three or four youths (thirteen out of fourteen times in Beazley’s list 
in Attische Vasenmaler). He put his strength into the obverse 
picture, though even there he shows a certain leaning toward the 
“old manneristie tradition,” as Beazley would say. He has a slap- 
dash but vigorous style. His work is unfinished but earnest and 
lively and very individualistic. Our krater or oxybaphon is very 
similar in shape, style, and decoration to that in Syracuse (41621) 
representing Orestes at Delphi and to the oxybaphon in Madrid. 
It was carelessly made, without enough miltos or Sinopis' in the clay 
so that it has a buff rather than red color, and it was poorly fired so 
that in places the black glaze is very thin or worn off. The pale 
color of the clay is also due to a slightly lower temperature than 
usual in the firing. Near the handles and on the lower part of the 
rear side the vase is red or brown. On the vase in Madrid? the 
bearded figure at left (Pirithoos ?) making a gesture with his left 
hand and leaning on a staff is similar in drapery and pose to Kekrops 
on our vase. The face, hair, and beard of Sinis are similar to those 
of Bouzyges, and the tree, to which Sinis is being bound by Theseus, 
is similar to the tree on our vase. Likewise there is a meander pat- 
tern and a laurel wreath above. The bulls on our vase are similar in 
style to that on the krater in Sévres. The Athena, as regards hair, 
features of face, drapery, and arms, reminds one of the Artemis on 
the pelike in Leningrad. Kekrops is similar in posture and drapery 
(leaving bare the right shoulder and falling over the left elbow) to the 
Apollo on the same vase. Our vase probably dates later than the 
cattle on the Parthenon frieze, of which there is a little influence, 
about 430 B.c. The krater, by the same painter, pictured in the 
Archdologischer Anzeiger, VII, 1892, p. 102, shows heroes playing a 
game in the presence of an Athena who holds a Victory on her right 
hand. This is reminiscent of the great statue of Pheidias which was 
dedicated in the Parthenon in 438 B.c. 

One more subject remains to be discussed and that is the graffito 
of which the first two words are on the reverse (Fig. 2) and the third 
on the obverse (Fig. 1), AIOKVE[2] HAA[AIE]V[2] KEKPOIIIA, Diokles 
of the Deme Halai of the tribe Kekropia. The letters in brackets 
seem to be modern, but there is no doubt of the antiquity of the other 
letters. This inscription is of great importance because it confirms 
the statement in Stephanus of Byzantium sub voce: ‘Adai, even to the 


1 Cf. Robinson, A.J.P. XXVII, 1906, pp. 141 ff. 
2 Cf. Alvarez-Ossorio, Vasos Griegos Etruscos é Italo-Griegos en el Museo Arqueo- 
logico Nacional, Madrid, no. 11.021, p. 71, pl. XX-XI, 3. 
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use of Kexporias and not Kexporidos. There were two demes 
named Halai, as Hesychius (s.v.) says. One was rijs Aiyniéos, 
6 56’ Aigwveds, rns Kexpomias gudAns . ... . ai 6° Aikwvides Tov 
aoreos. This deme of ‘Adai Aigwvides was probably near Vari 
on the southeastern slopes of Mt. Hymettus, where the vase is said 
to have been found. It was one of the large demes in the coast 
trittys of the Kekropian tribe. Strabo! places it between Ana- 
gyros and Aixon. Anagyros is located near the modern Vari by 
inscriptions and so Halai was probably the first coast deme on the 
west side of Hymettos.2. Léper* has placed it between the two salt 
lakes between Cape Zoster and Cape Punta, where probably was in 
this deme the sanctuary of Apollo Zosterios. The inscription on 
our vase, found in this region, confirms the location assigned to 
‘AXai Algwvides. by Léper and Kolbe‘ rather than that further 
north given by Milchhéfer. Diokles is perhaps not the name of 
the owner of the vase but the name of the man whose ashes it held, 
since some bones were said to have been found in it. His family 
selected for his mortal remains a vase depicting a scene of family 
mythology, since they belonged to the Kekropian tribe and traced 
their ancestry back to the early Athenian king, Kekrops. It is 
impossible to identify this Diokles and he cannot be the Diokles 
who was father of Philagros of the deme Halai,® since he is too late 
for the date of the Bouzyges vase. Perhaps, however, he was an 
earlier member of the same family. The krater must have had a 
very large cover, more probably of thin bronze than clay, something 
like the lid of a big bronze lebes. Or suppose that Diokles died in 
battle, the vase with his bones might have been sunk in the ground 
and covered with his shield. Though it would overlap, it would 
well serve the purpose. 

This vase, then, is of importance for several reasons. It is a 
beautiful work of art. It is the only vase in America by the painter 
of the Naples Hephaistos of whom only a few vases are extant. It 
is the only known representation of Bouzyges and throws much light 
on early Greek religion and mythology, assizning Bouzyges to the 
circle of Athena and Kekrops. It illustrates the invention of the 
plough. It is of philological and historical value because it assigns 
the deme Halai to a tribe with the name Kexpozia and not Kexpozis, 


though there was such a variant form. 
Davip M. RosBinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 1X, 21 (398). 

2 Cf. Milehhéfer, Karten von Attika, pl. VIII, (Vari). 

> Ath. Mitt. XVII, 1892, p. 410. 

* Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie, V11, 2226-2227 (s.v. Halai). 
* Cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 14208. 
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ASSOCIATED DIVINITIES IN GREEK TEMPLES 


In Pausanias’ account of a number of temples, he mentions that the 
cult-statue was not single, but one of a group. These groupings 
are of interest because of the relationships between divinities thus 
disclosed—relationships often quite foreign to the poetical myth- 
ology to which we are accustomed. The table below, based almost 
entirely on Pausanias, is intended to show these relationships; I 
have attempted to exclude ex-votos set in the temple, as well as 
statues stored there as in a museum, as seems to have been done 
in the Heraeum at Olympia. I have also tried to distinguish be- 
tween groups representing temple-mates, and groups in which the 
god of the temple was supported by allied divinities. This distine- 
tion, however, is difficult, if not impossible to draw with absolute 
accuracy: the ‘‘Theseum,” for instance, was apparently officially 
shared by Hephaistos and Athena, but referred to by Pausanias as 
temple of Hephaistos.”’ * 

following the name of a god indicates that the temple be- 
longed exclusively to that god, so far as I can tell; *‘and”’ indicates that the gods 
of the statue group shared possession of the temple; ‘‘sub,’’ that the god appears 
in a group which stood in a temple belonging to another god. Under the “Seulp- 


tor’’ column, I give the date when that is known, and the sculptor’s name is 
missing; when the sculptor is known, he usually sets the date. 


* The word “with” 


No Divinity Group Place Scul ptor 
1 Aphrodite with Peitho, Paregoros, Eros, Megara Praxiteles, Skopas 
(Praxis) Himeros, Pothos 
2 Eros, Helios Acrocorinth 
3 Hermes Megalopolis Damophon 
(Machanitis) 
4 and Zeus Olympios Sparta Epimenides) 
(Olympia) 
sub Ares, cf. No. 12 
- Zeus, with Athena, Apollo, 
Pan, cf. Nos. 63 and 65 
5 Apollo with Artemis, Leto Megara Praxiteles 
(Prostaterios ) 
6 ; Abai pre-2nd century A.D.) 
7 and Tanagra 
8 Apollo and Artemis, Leto, with Adrasteia Cirrha Attic) 
: ve Leto, Artemis, cf. No. 53 
sub Artemis, with Leto, cf. No. 13 
“g Asklepios Pais, cf. No. 25 
4 with Artemis Kyrtones 
10 24 Demeter, Kore, Athena Attica 
11 and Muses (Hermes Megalopolis 
sub Zeus, with Aphrodite, Pan, 
cf. No. 65 
2 Ares with Aphrodite, Athena, Enyo Athens Alkamenes 
13. Artemis (Orthia Apollo, Leto Argos-Tegea Polykleitos 
road 
14 Iphigenia Aigira 


‘ 

| 

| 
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From this table, it is easy to arrange these statue-groups into 


classes; these classes, as usual, overlap in places. 
First, a god may be attended or accompanied by members of his 


family. 


Thus we have Apollo, Artemis, and Leto (Nos. 5-8, 13, 


53), Apollo and Artemis (No. 9), Asklepios and his wife (No. 24) or 


his children (Nos. 22 and 23), 


No Dir 


Artemis 


nity 
Orthia 


15 Asklepios 


25 Pais 


Athena Alea 
27 Itonia 


Demeter 


Chamyne 


Chthonia) 


38 Despoina 


sub 


and 


sub 


with 


sub 
with 


sub 


with 
and 
with 
and 


with 


and 


sub 


with 


Group 
Apollo, with Leto, cf. Nos. 5 
to 8; with Adrasteia, cf. 
No. 81 
Apollo, cf. No. 9 
Leto, Apollo, cf. No. 53 
Despoina, with Demeter, 
Anytos, cf. No. 38 
Demeter, with Athena, Her- 
akles the Daktyl, cf. No.37 
Hygieia 


Alexanor, Euamerion 


Podaleirios, Machaon 

Epione 

Apollo 

Athena, with Hygieia, cf. 
No. 26 


Asklepios, Hygieia 

Hades Zeus’), the Graces 

Demeter, cf. No. 36 

Demeterand Kore, with Arte- 
mis, Herakles the Daktyl, 
see No. 37 

Hera, with Hebe, see No. 49 

Ares, with Aphrodite, Enyo, 
see No 12 

Zeus, see Nos. 61-63 

Hephaistos, see No. 48 


Kore 


and Dionysos 


[akchos 
Ge 


Pluto 
Athena 


Kore, with Athena, Artemis, 
Herakles the Daktyl 

Despoina, with Artemis, Any- 
tos, see No. 38 

Despoina, with Hermes, Her- 
akles, see No. 39 

Demeter, Artemis, Anytos 


or his father (No. 25), Demeter with 


Place Sculptor 

Kos Kephisodotos, Jr., and 
Timarchos 

Aigion Damophon 

Corinth 

Argos Xenophilos and 
Straton 

Gortys Skopas 

Megalopolis 

Titane 

Athens 

Messene Damophon 

Epidauros City 

Megalopolis 

Tegea Skopas 

Boeotia Agorakritos 


Anthedon 
Phlious 
Olympia 
Thelpousa 


2nd century a.D 


Sikyon-Phlious 
road 

Athens 

Patras 

Mykenai-Argos 
road 

Hermione 


Praxiteles 


pre-2nd century 


Megalopolis Damophon 


Lykosoura Damophon 


| | 
— 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 , 
23 
29 
30 
31 
32 
34 
36 
37 
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Kore (Nos. 
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28-33 and 37), Dionysos with Semele (No. 41), the 


Dioskouroi with their respective wives (No. 46) or sons (Nos. 45 
and 46), Hera with Hebe (Nos. 49 and 50) or Zeus (No. 51), Palai- 
mon with Leukothea (No. 56; I take it that Poseidon is in a sense a 
stepfather here), and Zeus with Athena (Nos. 61-63). 

Second, the group may have some familiar tie not that of family, 
e.g., Apollo and the Muses (No. 11), or Hephaistos and Athena (No. 


48). 


A local legend explained the linking of Heracles and Kyathos 


(No. 52); this, by the way, is one of the rare cases where a major 


N D ty 
39 «=Despoina with 
40 Dionysos 
41 
2 (Patroos) 
43 
44 
sub 
45 Dioskouroi with 
46 “ 
47 Graces 
48 Hephaistos and 
49 Hera with 
50 
51 
52 Heracles sub 
the Daktyl?) 
the Daktyl) 
53 Leto and 
54 with 
55 
sub 
and 
56 Palaimon with 


57 Silenos 
58 Tyche 


60 Trophonios 

61 Zeus (Olympios) with 
62 

63 Homagyrios) 

64 Soter) 

65 \phesios) 


(Olympios) sub 


Group 
Demeter, 


Semele 
Bacchantes 
Satyr 
** , Eros 
, Methe 


Hermes, Herakles 


Place Sculptor 
Arcadia-Mes- 


sene boundary 


Demeter and Kore, or with 


them, see Nos. 31-33 


Anaxis, Mnasinos 


Phoebe 
Eros 
Athena 
Hebe, Athena 


Zeus 
Kyathos 


, Hilaira, 


Thebes 
Sikyon 
Megara Polyidos and Praxi- 
teles 

Athens Thymilos 

Praxiteles 
Athens mid-5th century B.c 
Argos Dipoinos and Skyllis 
Elis 
Athens late 5th century B.c. 
Mantinea Praxiteles 


Argive Heraion Polyklitos and 
Naucydes 
Olympia 6th century B.c 


Phlious 


Despoina, with Demeter and 


Hermes, see No. 39 


Demeter and Kore, with Athe- 
na, Artemis, see No. 37 


Apollo, Artemis 


Mantinea Praxiteles 


Ortygia carrying Apollo, Ortygia Skopas 
Artemis 
Chloris Argos 
Apollo, with Artemis, see 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Artemis, with Apollo, see 
No. 13 
Artemis, Apollo, see Nos. 
7 and 8 
Poseidon, Leukothea Isthmus 
Methe Elis 
Eros Aigira 
Ploutos Thebes Xenophon and Kallis- 
tonikos 
Herkyna Lebadea 
Athena Patras 
Aigira Eukleides 
, Aphrodite Aigion 


Artemis Soteira 


Aphrodite, Apollo, Pan 
Aphrodite Olympia, see No. 4 


Hera, see No. 49 


Kephisodotos and 
Xenophon 


Megalopolis 


Skironian Cliffs 


|| 
i 
| 
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divinity appears in support of a lesser daimon; Apollo’s appearance 
in support of Asklepios is the best case for comparison; the sub- 
ordination of Artemis to Demeter and Despoina in Arcadia suggests 
interesting speculations as to when and how the name Artemis came 
to be used for this subordinate personage—whether it is not a newer 
name for an elder divinity more or less like the true, original Artemis. 

Of course, besides the poetical or mythological relationship, there 
was no doubt a relation of function, a working partnership, bet ween 
these associated gods—if, indeed, the myth relationship did not arise 
simply from a similarity of function. Hence we may easily make 
the transition to the third group, in which a god is accompanied by 
attendants or ministers, that is, by semi-detached slivers of his own 
personality, cast off like planets by a nascent sun, or by less impor- 
tant professional colleagues—or, shall we add, with Miss Harrison, 
the group of which the god is the embodied symbol? 

In this group we find Aphrodite and her attendant sprites (Nos. 
1 and 2), Asklepios and Hygieia (Nos. 15-21), Alexanor and Euame- 
rion (No. 21), Dionysos with his satyrs (Nos. 42-44), Baechantes 
(No. 41), and Methe (No. 44), who also accompanies Silenos (No. 
57), Demeter and Despoina with Athena, Artemis, Herakles, and 
Anytos the Titan (Nos. 37 and 38), and Leto with the local nymph 
Ortygia (No. 54). The same principle on a smaller seale is shown 
by the Nikes held by the Athena Parthenos and Zeus of Olympia.! 

A fourth group may be formed of gods accompanied by other gods 
of similar activity and rank which, according to the usual mythol- 
ogy, at least, is equal to that of the presiding deity. The extreme 
wing of this group is formed by the gods who appear in more than 
one avatar per temple, such as Apollo Pythios, Dekatephoros, 
Archagetas, at Megara,’ Artemis as huntress and Heeate at Aulis,® 
as Ariste and Kalliste at Athens.‘ The relationship of Artemis and 
Iphigenia (No. 14), or Demeter and Ge (No. 34), is almost as close. 
The relationship of Demeter to Dionysos (Nos. 31 and 32), lakchos 
(No. 33), and Pluto (No. 35) isfamiliarenough. But with the others 
we pass from the bounds of familiar mythology to the dark and bloody 
ground of religious practice. Here there is interest enough to war- 
rant more detailed comment. 

No. 2. Aphrodite and Helios. This gives a glimpse of Aphro- 
dite in her Oriental character as moon-goddess; that she had an 
Oriental side at Corinth is attested by the presence of her special 


‘ Paus. I 24, 7, and V 11, 1; other instances are: Zeus with Nike at Megara, 
Paus. I 40, 4 (3), and at Aigira, Imhoof-Blumer—Gardner, Num. Comm. on Paus., 
p. 90, and Apollo with the Graces at Delos, Paus. IX 35, 1 (3). 

2 Paus. I 42, 5. > Paus. IX 19, 5. ‘ Paus. | 29, 2. 
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type of temple-slaves; but she is also partly Hellenic, as witness the 
presence of Eros. 

No. 3. Aphrodite and Hermes. Here the epithet of the goddess 
shows why the god of cunning devices was an appropriate com- 
panion. 

Nos. 4, 63,65. Aphrodite with Zeus. Cook ' would interpret the 
role of Aphrodite as that of moon-partner to Zeus as the sun; if the 
presence of Apollo on the Skironian cliffs is significant, this might 
well be true of Aphrodite there--that is, we have a combination of 
the Lightning, the Sun, the Moon, and the Earth.2 On the other 
hand, I wonder if the juxtaposition of Aphrodite and Zeus, espe- 
cially at Sparta, does not mean that Aphrodite played here the 
dignified réle of the Earth-Mother.’ 

No.8. The presence of Adrasteia in the family of Leto is novel— 
indeed, it is unique in that it seems to be a historical allusion, 
referring, of course, to the early destruction of Crisa; it must have 
been intended as an embodied prayer against the pride that might 
again involve a fall. 

Nos. 43, 47, 58. Eros here appears in his Hesiodie guise as pre- 
Olympian demiurge, associated with divinities in charge of the 
means of living, 7.e., no doubt, crops. 

No. 55. Leto with Chloris. This belongs in the third group, but 
has been postponed because it suggests some interesting specula- 
tions. Leto is seldom more than the mother of her children; in the 
other locality in which she shows independence, she is, it seems to 
me, the Mother, 7.e., the earth-divinity more often named Demeter 
by the Greeks of historical times. It seems, then, a fair guess that 
she bore this character at Argos, too. Now, Chloris won the first 
Heraean race at Olympia; ‘ if, then, Chloris is the attendant on a 
Demeter-like goddess, this looks like a bit of support for Cornford’s 
theory that the Heraean race was a vegetation-rite in origin. And 
how interesting to find the one surviving Niobid an attendant of 
the goddess whose feelings were outraged by her mother! 

No. 64. Zeus and Artemis. The clue to the relationship here 
lies in the epithet ‘Savior’ applied to the two deities. This, I 
think, means that both were considered chthonians. Artemis was 
often a chthonic daimon in Areadia;* but Zeus is certainly an 

1 Zeus,’ 116 f. 

? For the connection of Zeus and Pan, cf. C.J.A. 1 (ed. min.) 310, lines 26 and 
27; Cook, Zeus, I1, pp. 1023-4 (a late philosophical identification) and the epithet 
‘‘Kronios’’ applied to Pan in the ‘‘ Rhesos,”’ line 36. 

$Cf. Aeschylus fr. 43 Nauck, where Aphrodite appears as the First Cause of 
all things. 

4 Paus. V 16, 4. 


5 Cf. Nos. 37 and 38 for the relationship of Artemis to Hermes, cf. No. 37 
(Demeter-Kore-Artemis-Herakles) with No. 39 (Demeter-Despoina-Hermes- 
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Olympian, not to say the Olympian. But Zeus Soter was associated 
with Hermes and the Agathos Daimon in the rite of the third 
drink,’ and Hermes and the Agathos Daimon ean be seen without 
difficulty as welfare gods of chthonic nature; hereby the chthonian 
affiliations “d Zeus Soter become natural enough. 

Nos. 10, 26, 27, 36, 37,49. This series of statue-groups involving 
Athena “he te interest. The group of Athena, Asklepios, and 
Hygieia at Tegea gives a clue here. Athena Alea seems clearly to 
be a goddess of health and healing, like the Athenian Athena 
Hygieia.* For, as we can see from the other instances mentioned 
above, the accompanying divinities are always appropriate to the 
god of the temple and, specifically, to the characteristics of the god 
designated by his epithet.2 Therefore the epithet Alea refers to 
Athena’s character as a goddess of healing. Besides Athens, she 
seems to have borne this character at Delphi, where an altar in her 
precinct is inscribed to Hygieia,* and possibly at Patras and Titane,° 
where she seems to have been associated with Asklepios. This 
relation may perhaps also be traced at Megalopolis, where in the 
temple of Demeter and Kore (No. 37) in which Athena appeared as 
attendant of the Twain, there were reliefs of Artemis, who also 
appeared in the cult-group, Asklepios, and Hygieia. Now Hygieia’s 
chthonian affiliations are shown by her association with Zeus and 
Hermes in the rite of the third drink. There is also evidence that 
Athena Alea was something of a fertility-goddess.. Thereby 
Athena’s appearance as attendant to Demeter and Kore, on a par 
with Artemis and Herakles the Daktyl, is made reasonable enough. 

In Attica, Athena and Apollo joined with Demeter and Kore as 
fosterers of the land’s welfare. In Mantinea, Hera apparentiy 


Herakles). For the chthonic nature of the epithet “‘Soteira,” cf. Paus. \ HII: 
1, where Kore at Megalopolis has the epithet Soteira. 

1 Cf. Aristophanes fr. 35 Demianczuk; Antiphanes, fr. 137 Kock; Diphilos, fr. 
69; Strattis, fr. 27; Odyssey, VII 137; and Zeus, son of Ge, Aeschylus, Suppliants, 
lines 892, 901 Smyth. 

2(f. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, I, pp. 275 and 276. The dedicatory 
offerings found at Tegea (Milchéffer, Ath. Mitt. 1880, p. 67) do not confirm this 
identification, as they are appropriate rather to Athena Ergane; but the goddess 
might well be worshipped under both characters, as on the Acropolis. 1 wonder 
if Athena Hygieia was not a rather shadowy character, perhaps because she was 
chthonian; at least she is represented, not in a distinctive guise, but as a moving 
Parthenos in two statues in the National Museum at Athens (Nos. 274 and 275). 
In any event, the cult-group seems to me to be decisive. Athena at Athens had 
also the title Paionia (Paus. I 2, 5 (4)). 

* Cf. especially Nos. 3 and 64; for other examples of an attendant group later 
in date than the cult statue, see Nos. 1 and 42. 

* I have seen the altar at Delphi, but am unable to locate a publication of it. 

’ Patras, Paus. VII 20, 9 (5); Titane, Paus. II 11, 7; for other references on the 
relation of Athena to Asklepios, see Frazer’s commentary, III, p. 72. 

* Antiphanes, fr. 149. 

7 Cf. Immerwahr, Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, p. 62 ff. 
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took the place, or rather the functions, of Demeter, hence Athena’s 
attendance on her. Also, the relationship of Athena Itonia to 
Hades and the Graces is not unnatural in view of this side of Athena’s 
character.! I should therefore imagine that Athena took over in 
certain places, notably Athens and Areadia, the functions of a 
pre-Olympian goddess in charge of fertility and health; this would 
explain Athena the Mother of Elis,? Athena the near-mother of 
Erichthonios, and the Athena Eileithyia of Delphi.* In Athens, 
Tegea, and Boeotia, Athena may have been necessarily a fertility- 
goddess, because, as chief patron of the city or confederacy, she was 
responsible for the food and children that were fundamental to its 
welfare. In other localities, Demeter took precedence, and Athena 
either succeeded to a minor divinity, or borrowed a sliver of the 
superior goddess’ personality and became an attendant. Artemis 
seems to have acted in a similar manner, though she more often 
absorbed fertility powers than Athena; perhaps she did not really 
belong to the Olympian invaders; or she may have been just a minor 
divinity with less personality than Athena.‘ 

In connection with the Tegea group (No. 26), it is interesting to 
note that Skopas apparently duplicated his group for Gortys (No. 
19). Perhaps his rate for the copy was less than for an original, so 
that the little town could afford to give him the commission. 
Praxiteles, also, seems to have duplicated a group of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Leto for Megara and Mantinea (Nos. 5 and 53). In connection 
with this, it is interesting that fourth-century Megara could afford to 
give Praxiteles three commissions (Nos. 1, 5, and 42) and Skopas one 
(No. 1). Indeed, in the case of the temple of Aphrodite, it looks 
as if there had been a competition in which Praxiteles had rather 
the better of Skopas, since his group became the cult-group. 

In conclusion, we might mention a trace of contemporary polities 
in No. 45; for a temple of the Spartan Dioskouroi at Athens was 
surely the work of Spartophiles of Kimon’s party. 


NOTES TO THE TABLE OF GROUPS 


1 Paus. I 43, 6, and Frazer's note. The Aphrodite was archaic; Praxiteles 
made the Peitho and Paregoros, Skopas the others. 

2 Paus. II 5, 1. 

3 Paus. VIII 31, 6 (3). 


1] wonder if Athena Alea’s character as a fertility and healing goddess does not 
provide the raison d’étre of the Aleaia games, and of the eminence of the Tegean 
temple as an asylum? Games and asyla seem to me to belong generally, if not 
always, to fertility gods, pre-Olympians, and the healers, Apollo and Asklepios. 

2 Paus. V 3, 2 (3). 

’ See note 4, p. 166. 

4On the primitive side of Athena and Artemis, cf. The Cambridge Ancient 
History, 11, p. 617 (Halliday). 
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4 Paus. III 12,11 (9). Epimenides was the dedicator. 

5 Paus. I 44, 2. 

6 Paus. X 35, 4 (3). The temple was built by Hadrian; the sculptures 
were older. 

7 Paus. IX 22,1. 

8 Paus. X 37,8. 

9 Paus. IX 24, 4. 

10 Paus. I 37, 6 (3). 

11 Paus. VIII 32, 2 (1). 

12 Paus.1I 8, 4 (5). Alkamenes did the Ares, Lokros of Paros the Athena, 
Kephisodotos and Timarchos, the Enyo; these statues did not form a group, 
but their relationship, | think, is clear and reasonably close. 


13 Paus. II 24, 5 (6). Pausanias does not seem to be quite sure that 
Polykleitos made statues. 
14 Paus. VII 26, 4 and 5 (6). These statues did not form a group; the 


Iphigenia was much older 

15 Herondas IV, lines 4 and 5. 

16 Paus. VII 23, 7 (6). 

17 Paus. II 4 and 5 (6). 

18 Paus. II 23, 4. 

19 Paus. VIII 28, 1. 

20 ~Paus. VIII 33, 4 (3). 

21 Paus. I 

22 Paus. 12 
23 ~Paus. IV 31, 10 (8). Pausanias enumerates several other statues in 
this temple, but I am not sure that they had any relation to Asklepios; the statues 
of Thebes an Yop certainly did not; the others (Apollo, the Muses, 
Herakles, Tyche, Artemis Phosphora) may have been related, but the connection 
does not appear c lose; more probably this was a museum of dedications. 

24 Paus. II 29, 1 

25 Paus. VIII 32, 5 (3). 

26 Paus. VIII 47,1. The image of Athena was archaic, i.e., dated from the 
pre-Skopaic temple; Skopas made the accompanying statues. 

27 Paus. IX 34, 1, and Strabo, IX 2, 29 (p. 411). Pausanias identifies 
Athena's companion as Zeus, which is natural enough in view of their association 
elsewhere, cf. Nos. 61-63. But according to Strabo, Hades was temple-mate to 
Athena here, so that the companion statue should have been his. At the same 
time, the sculptor may very well have represented Hades by a Zeus-like figure; 
representations of Hades are not common in any form of Greek art till Roman 
times, if then; and such representations are often Zeus-like, cf. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, 11, p. 286. Hence Pausanias or his guide might easily have mis- 
interpreted the statue. 

28 Paus. IX 22, 5. 

29 Paus. II 13, 5 (3). 

30 Paus. VI 21,2. I gather from Pausanias that this dedication of Herodes’ 
replaced the cult-statue of earlier date and was not simply set up as an offering, 
like Herodes’ group at e Isthmus (Paus. II 1, 8). 

31 Paus. VIII 25, 3 (2). 

32 Paus. II 11, 3. 

33 Paus. I 2, 4, ef. Svoronos, Arch. Delt. 1911, p. 39 ff. 

34 Paus. VII: 

35 Paus. II 18, 3. 

36 — II 35, 8 (4). Pausanias calls the statue of Athena “not old.” 

37 Paus. VIII 31, 2 and 3 (1). The identification of Athena and Artemis in 
this group is not certain. Pausanias seems to prefer the alternative identification 
of the figures as the daughters of Damophon. Although we have another case of a 
similar nature in No. 18 (Xenophilos and Straton set up statues of themselves in 
the temple), I think the identification of the figures as goddesses is more likely; 
perhaps the other identification arose from a belief that Damophon used his 
daughter as models for the figures. One is reminded of the charge that Pheidias 
carved his own likeness and that of Pericles on the shield of Athena. 

38 Paus. VIII 37, 3-5 (2 and 3), and Frazer's note. Dickins, B.S.A. XIII 
1906-07, p. 357 ff. From Demeter’s position which was coérdinate with Des- 
poina, it would seem that they shared the temple; but this may very well be an 
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artist's transfer from the Demeter-Kore cult, in which Kore was never more than 
a sharer with Demeter, at least when the two were together; but Despoina had a 
stronger personality than Kore. 

39 Paus. VIII 35, 2 (1). 

40 Paus. IX 16, 4 (6). 

41 

42 , 5. The Dionysos was archaic; Praxiteles made the Satyr. 

43 Paus. I 20, 2 (1), and Frazer's note. The Dionysos and Eros were by 
Thymilos, and hence probably belonged together, but the Satyr may not have been 
closely related to the group. 

44 Pliny, V.H. XXXIV 69. This was not necessarily a temple group. 

45 Paus. 1 18, 1. 

46 Paus. II 22, 5 (6). 

47 Paus. VI 24, 5. 

48 Paus. | 14, 6 (5); C./.A. I (ed. min.) 84. 

49 Paus. VIII 9, 3 (1). 

50 Paus. II 17, 5; Waldstein, Argive Heraeum, I, pp. 21 ff., 140 ff. Polyklei- 
tos made the Hera, Naucydes, the Hebe. 

51 Paus. V 17, 1 ff.; Olympia, III, Text, p. 1 ff. There was a large number of 
statues in this temple, but most of them do not seem to have had any relation to 
the cult-statues: perhaps the Seasons and Themis belonged with Hera, but I 
prefer to draw the line after the one statue which surely belonged with hers. 

52 Paus. II 13, 8. 

53 ~Paus. VIII 9, 1. 

54 Strabo XIV 1, 20 (p. 640). 

55 Paus. II 21, 9 (10) and Frazer's note. 

56 Paus.11 2,1. Cf. the similar group dedicated by Herodes in the Isthmian 
temple of Poseidon, Paus. II 1, 8. 

57 Paus. VI 24, 6. 

58 Paus. VII 26, 8 (3). 

59 Paus. IX 16, 1. 

60 Paus. IX 39, 2 (3). These statues were in a grotto; the sculptor seems 
to have used the familiar type of Asklepios and Hygieia. 

61 Paus. VII 20, 5 (2). 

62 Paus. VII 26,4 (3). This was not a group; only the Zeus was by Eukleides. 

63 Paus. VII 24, 2 (1). 

64 Paus. VIII 30, 10 (5). 

65 Paus. I 44, 9 (13). 
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The Bull in Ancient Myth and Religion.—The archaeological evidence, includ- 
ing that of cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions, for the belief in the sacred or 
divine nature of the bull, in ancient Egypt, Western Asia and Crete, has been 
collected and analyzed by L. Maren in Jb. Arch. J. xliii (1928), pt. 1 2 (pp. 
90-139; 89 figs.). Before the introduction of the horse by Indo-Europeans, all 
bovine creatures were important factors in the life of an agricultural community, 
and the conspicuous qualities of strength, fierceness, and fertility in the bull 
especially inspired feelings of awe and reverence. Through association with the 
divine powers of Nature, perhaps at first as a victim for sacrifice, he came, at least 
in Egypt, to share their divine nature, and was known as the ‘“‘son of the sun.” 
In Babylonia, Assyria, the Hittite empire, and the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, the process apparently did not go quite as far; the bull usually 
remained the attendant or symbol, and occasionally the embodiment, of greater 
divinities, especially the weather god, who is often represented as standing on the 
back of a bull or flanked by two bulls. The obvious likeness of violent storms and 
thunder to the mad rush and bellowing of a bull is also expressed by jagged lines 
of lightning above a bull. Bull, cow, and calf idols were known in all these coun- 
tries. The bull-man, typifying the qualities of the bull, is in Mesopotamia a 
human-headed bull, in Crete and perhaps originally in Cappadocia, a bull-headed 
man. The acrobatic encounters of youths and maidens with charging bulls, in 
Cretan ritual, in which the price of failure was death, may have originated, like 
the classical games in honor of the dead, in attempts to select victims for sacrifice. 
The double-axe became sacred as the implement of sacrifice, and the rhyton as the 
vessel from which the blood of the victim was drunk. The story of Theseus and 
the Minotaur belongs to the earliest invasion of Crete from the mainland of Greece 
by the Achaeans, that of Heracles and the Cretan bull, to the later Dorian con- 
quest. 

The Origin of Certain Architectural Forms.—At the June (1928) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, W. ANDRAE spoke of the most primitive forms of 
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shelter found in excavations in Mesopotamia, and their survival, in other mate- 
rials, generations later, in buildings reserved for the gods. Thus the mats fastened 
to mud walls with woven or plaited bands secured by studs (the barbed and curved 
terra cotta nails have actually been found) gave rise to the old Assyrian painted 
wall-decoration in square panels with ornamental borders and rosettes at the 
corners. Bundles of reeds (or in Egypt, of papyrus) planted in the ground and tied 
together near the top and near the bottom became the fluted column, with capital 
and base, of the Greek temple. The use of such bundles of reeds to support an 
arched house or semi-arched aedicula has been a factor in the architectural devel- 
opment of other sacred buildings. The absence of natural elevations such as 
border the Nile valley, to serve as a refuge from river floods, compelled the in- 
habitants of Babylonia as early as the fourth millennium B.c. to build artificial 
hills, the zigurats, primarily to safeguard the homes of the gods; and when these 
were made inaccessible to the people, temples were built on the ground level, in 
the form of gates or propylaea, in which the divinity was made visible in the form 
of an image. These gate-temples, because of their partially sacred character, 
preserved some of the most primitive features, such as the roof-border, in terra 
cotta. Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 642-648 (4 figs.). 

The Preservation of Ancient Metals.—In Meir. Mus. Studies, ii, 2, pp. 236-238 
(5 figs.), Corin G. Finx discusses methods used in preserving ancient metal 
objects. 

EGYPT 

Alexandrian and Byzantine Portraiture.—The technique of Alexandrian plastic 
art is illustrated by an unique example in the Art Museum of Moscow. This is 
a small portrait head of a boy, from Egypt, of island (Parian?) marble, which has 
been covered with stucco and gilded. The back part of head and neck is rough- 
ened to take a thicker coat of stucco, which has fallen away. The same treatment 
of the surface of the back is seen in the Io head in the Hermitage Museum, which 
in its forms shows Praxitelian influence. The technique is purely Egyptian, 
inherited from the Old Kingdom. The period of the boy’s head is the early 
Roman Empire, perhaps the time of Tiberius, but the art which it represents is 
not Greco-Roman. The face is an Oriental type, perhaps Lybian, and with the 
wide-open eyes, fixed on a vague distance, is entirely in the Egyptian tradition, 
a tradition which, carried on through the later Fayum funerary portraits and into 
the time of the divided Roman Empire, became the direct ancestor of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical painting. M. Kropyuina, Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 69-77 
(10 figs. ). 

Mural Decorations from El ‘Amarneh.—In Meir. Mus. Studies, ti, 2, pp. 135- 
151 (8 figs.), C. Ransom WILraMs discusses wall reliefs from the main temple of 
the Aten at El ‘Amarneh now in the Metropolitan Museum. There are three 
complete blocks and a fragment of a fourth. Scenes from the cliff tombs of El 
‘Amarneh help the author to interpret the reliefs from the temple walls. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 
The Decipherment of the Inscriptions of Amanthus.—In Biblica, xi (1930), 
pp. 325-349, E. Power defends his theory presented in Biblica, x (1929), pp. 
129-169, that the language of the Amanthus inscriptions is Akkadian, against the 
attack of Fr. Dhorme in R. Bibl. xxxix (1930), pp. 305-307. 


PERSIA 
Sassanid Coins.—In R. Arch. xxxi, pp. 233-241 (2 pls.), F. Paruck dis- 
cusses and makes an appeal for casts and details of Sassanid coins that happen to 
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be in private collections. Several of the coins which he publishes exhibit note- 
worthy peculiarities 
ASIA MINOR 


Greco-Persian Minor Arts After the Persian Wars.—A study of Greco-Persian 
engraved gems of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., as a contribution to the larger 
question of the relation of Greek and Persian art in general, was read by M. E 
Maximova of Leningrad at an October (1928) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society. These gems form a well-defined class, characterized by a prevalence of 
Persian subjects, composed with greater freedom than in strictly Persian work, in 
execution far removed from the ease and naturalness of contemporary Greek work 
It is an uncreative art, concerned with the content, with strict adherence to fact, 
and not at all with the artistic representation of a subject; and in this spirit of 
literalness perhaps lay its attractiveness and the cause of its popularity during 
the century following 430 B.c. It is distinctly not Greek, as compared even with 
the coins of the Greek cities of Asia Minor of this time, but is the work of Persian 
artists strongly influenced by Greek models, especially in grouping and composi- 
tion. Closely allied to these Greco-Persian gems are the contemporary so-called 
East Greek gems. Both classes differ from all others in using large and thick 
scaraboid stones, with a strong preference for blue chalcedony, and both show 
much the same choice of subjects, but those of the latter class, in which animals and 
composite monsters are frequent, are the work of Greek artists, probably in south- 
western Asia Minor, where the coins of satraps and dynasts show a similar mixture 
of Greek and Persian elements. These conclusions are of value for the understand- 
ing of the Erghili reliefs and for that of Persian work in precious metals. Arch. 
Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 648-677 (28 figs.). 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Antiquities from Thiaki.—In B.S.A. xxix, session 1927-1928, pp. 115-116 
(2 figs.), Lyp1a BENTON discusses a short bronze sword in the Musée d’ Histoire 
at Neuchatel and the Woodhouse sword in the British Museum, both from Thiaki 
(Ithaca) and of Mycenaean types. For comparison a sword in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is illustrated. A little oenochoe of ‘‘ Phoenician”’ glass 
and a silver earring from Anoi, both found by John Lee in excavations at Thiaki 
in 1812 and now lent to the British Museum by the Society of Antiquaries, are 
mentioned as being also early finds on the island. 

The Earliest Delphic Oracle.—That the Earth-goddess, Ge, whose shrine 
remained on the terrace immediately south of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
was the earlier divine patron of the sacred spot, that the Pythia was originally 
her priestess, from whom oracles were sought on questions of the fruitfulness of 
fields and family, that there is no evidence of mephitic emanations or a spring of 
water in the adyton, and that the ‘‘lot’’ used here in divinations was a twig, 
k\ados, broken from a sacred laurel tree,—these are among the points brought 
out and supported by literary and archaeological evidence by P. Corssen at 
the March (1928) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. Arch. Anz 
1928, pt. 1/2, cols. 215-221. 

Notes on Greek Art of the Fourth Century.—In the archaic period, the leading 
form of Greek expression in art was architecture. In the middle of the fifth 
century, this was succeeded by sculpture, the transition being embodied in the 
severe style of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, in which the two arts are equally 
important. By the end of the fifth century, the great style of sculpture had at- 
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tained its highest development and was becoming mannered, to be succeeded in 
its turn, in the first half of the fourth century, by the predominance of painting, 
which rose to a height comparable to the best period of Italian painting, two 
thousand years later. It is because the great works of this half-century were of 
so perishable a nature, that our ideas of the period are so vague. We can only 
hope to gain some idea of its achievements by tracing their reflections in other 
forms of art, especially the effect on the second great period of sculpture, which 
flourished in the middle and in the latter half of the fourth century. To this 
general sketch E. Prunt adds somewhat detailed discussions on: (1) the peplos 
statue, its origin in the northeast of the Peloponnesus, its use in archive and grave 
reliefs as well as in cult statues, especially the Eirene of Cephisodotus, which he 
dates at 375-370: (2) the Praxitelian type of head, especially a Heracles head in 
Venice, which he compares with the Hermes at Olympia; (3) the work of Scopas 
at Tegea, both in ornament and in figure sculpture; (4) the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus, in which he suggests a number of points about the reconstruction of the 
monument and uses both stylistic grounds and the recorded positions of the sur- 
viving fragments to assign the different parts of the main frieze to the four sculp- 
tors, Timotheus and Leochares, Scopas and Bryaxis. Jb. Arch. J. xliii (1928), 
pt. 1/2; pp. 1-53 (2 pls.; 13 figs.). 

A Representation of a Centaur on a Gem.—In B.C.H. liii (1929), pp. 117-128 
(4 figs.) PrerreE DeMARGNE publishes a gem purchased in 1900, probably in 
Crete, by Joseph Demargne, which bears a representation of a galloping Centaur, 
with a bough in his left hand. He has been wounded in the abdomen by an arrow. 
This type of figure is not uncommon in archaic art, and resembles a number of 
intaglios discovered at Melos; one of these, now in the Cabinet des Medailles 
at Paris, is published in this article, for purposes of comparison. It is generally 
believed that these Melian gems belong in the seventh century B c., though some 
may be later. The Demargne gem would appear to belong at the end of this 
century or the beginning of the sixth. There is a strong resemblance between 
the Centaur and those depicted on the Francois Vase, and it is suggested that, on 
the analogy of other contemporary finds from Crete, this gem must also be of 
Cretan make. The contention is made that these gems with wounded Centaurs 
are an abbreviated representation of one of the exploits of Herakles, where Cen- 
taurs appear, either the reception by Pholos, or the carrying away of Deianira 
by Nessos, both of which legends appear on very early works of art. The writer 
considers that we must seek in Asia the origin of the Centaurs, which appear in the 
art of Babylonia in a number of examples, and may have been transmitted into the 
Greek world through Cyprus and Rhodes. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The Dating of the Aegina Pediments.—The evident difference in date between 
the sculptures of the east and west pediments of the temple of Aphaia, now in the 
Glyptothek in Munich, is to be explained in connection with events in the history 
of Aegina before and after 500 B.c., as related by Herodotus. Apparently an 
early sixth-century temple of Aphaia was burnt by the Samians in their inroad 
of 522, and after a great naval victory in 519, over these Samians, now established 
in Cydonia in Crete, the Aeginetans built a temple to Athena on the acropolis of 
the city by the harbor, placing the trophies of the victory there, and also erected 
a new temple to Aphaia on the old site, to which belong the sculptures of the west 
pediment and the more recently discovered statues called by Furtwaengler ‘‘a 
third acroterion” and ‘‘not pediment sculptures,’ which are parts of the east 
pediment of that time. The east end of this temple as far as the cella was mali- 
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ciously wrecked by adherents of the Demos in revenge for oppression at the hands 
of the opposite political party in the state, and at some time between 480 and 490, 
this end was restored, with the present east pediment, which is, therefore, some 
twenty years later than the west pediment. Pindar’s Ode to Aphaia may have 
been composed for the dedication of the restored temple. H. Turerscu. Arch 
Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 698-700. 

Delian Topography and Architecture.—R. VaALuois continues his studies on 
this subject in B.C.H. liii (1929), pp. 185-315 (pls. VI-XV; 48 figs.). This article 
is devoted to the buildings of the Northern Group, around the Sacred Lake; 
special sections being devoted to the sanctuary of Anios, the Letoén, the Dode- 
katheon, with the altar of Athena, Zeus and Hera, the Thesmophorion, the Ekkle- 
siasterion, and the building beside it. All these buildings are thoroughly dis- 
cussed, both as to their architectural form and plan, and as to the inscriptional 
evidence, which enables them to be properly identified. Copious illustrations 
reveal their situation in relation to other monuments and shrines in the region; 
their ground plans are given, and measured drawings of important fragments are 
included. Where it is possible, as in the case of the Ekklesiasterion, a history of 
the building as it was originally, with subsequent additions, restorations, or 
reconstructions, is inserted, a feature which adds greatly to the value of the article. 
This important paper should be read by all who are interested in the history or 
art of the Hellenistic period, when Delos was at the height of its prosperity. 

Fortress of Korynos.—In Arch. Eph. 1927-1928 (issued 1929), pp. 112-119, 
JOANNES SARREs describes the ancient walls which mark the site of the fortress 
of Korynos on a rocky height south of the village of Kavasala in the Attic plain, 
and which are not marked on the latest maps of Attica, although the correct loca- 
tion of the site is indicated. The stronghold must have served not so much as an 
acropolis as a refuge for the scattered inhabitants of the region. In the neighbor- 
hood of this stronghold is to be located Melainai, as Milchéfer suggested. 

An Intensive Study of the ‘‘Theseion.”—A thorough technical examination of 
this, the best preserved of all Greek marble temples, was made by H. Kocu 
and E. v. Srockar, in 1926-1928, and the results were reported at the December 
(1928) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. The plan of the building is 
complete and consistent, with no traces of change or of any earlier temple or shrine 
which it superseded. Although the Theseion is to be dated at about 450-440 
B.c., and resembles the Parthenon in showing a tendency to modify the strict 
canon of the Doric order and an improvement in the artistic quality of the sculp- 
tures during the course of the work, in other respects the two buildings are so 
different that they were evidently designed and constructed in different schools. 
A peculiar feature of the Theseion is the marked accentuation of the east front, 
as it stood high above the market place, by greater depth of the fore-hall, by the 
use of sculptured and painted metopes, and especially by the extension of the inner 
entablature and frieze <cross the side aisles, thus joining the cella with the peristasis 
and giving an effect of breadth and unity to the entrance. The measure of one 
hundred Aeginetan feet is found, not in the stylobate, but in the middle one of 
the three steps of the base, as well as in the distance from tympanum to tympanum, 
and in the rectangle of this middle step alone is found a definite relation of width 
to length, viz 4:9. The curvature of the entablature was obtained by a slope in 
the topmost drums of the columns, not in the capitals, as in the Parthenon. The 
original roof was apparently of terra-cotta tiles. The scheme of color included 
red for the background of the sculptured metopes, red capitals, red for the inner 
epistyle and roof-beams, while the triglyphs, the unsculptured parts of the frieze 
and the background of the sculptured parts were blue, the careful moisture-proof- 
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ing of the walls with lead indicates that they were painted on the inside. No 
satisfactory interpretation of the subject of the east frieze, such as would settle 
the still conjectural assignment of the temple to Athena and Poseidon, has yet 
been reached. Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 706-721 (8 figs.). 

Samian Heraeum.—Excavations at the Heraeum of Samos were carried on in 
1910-1914 by the Berlin Museum, and in 1925-1929 by the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute. In Ath. Mitt. lv, 1930, 1-99 (Heraion von Samos: Friihe Bauten. 
1 pl.; 27 inserted pls. ; 45 figs.), E. Buscuor describes the buildings dating from the 
ninth century to the latter part of the sixth century B.c. 

The origin of the Heraeum was apparently the finding of an anthropomorphic 
stone, identified as Hera Parthenos because it was entangled in shoots of the 
agnus castus, on the shore near the mouth of a branch of the Imbrasus river about 
900 Bc. There had been a prehistoric settlement nearby, but since this came to 
an end centuries before the Geometric period, the worship of Hera cannot have 
been the continuation of some prehistoric cult, but must have been introduced 
from the Peloponnesus. The spot where the rude image was found continued to 
be held in veneration, and here the image was brought annually for a ceremonial 
bath, but the statue was housed 80 m. inland, where the slightly higher ground 
prevented inundation. The earliest structures on this site were naiskoi. Founda- 
tions of three are identified with certainty; in one of these the image was doubtless 
kept at first. 

The first temple belongs certainly to the eighth century B.c.—hence it is not 
surprising that the Ionian Homer should mention a temple of Athena with its 
cult statue (//. VI, 297 ff.). This temple of Hera was a hecatompedon (1 foot=35 
cm., a measure afterwards in use at Samos). It had a peristyle, except on the 
eastern end, which was open. In the interior a single row of columns or posts 
supported the roof, five in the pronaos and eight in the cella. The base of the cult 
statue was close to the west wall, and not exactly in line with the row of columns. 
The columns were doubtless of wood. No certain evidence of roofing was found, 
but an archaic votive offering of limestone in the shape of a dwelling house with a 
hipped roof suggests that the temple roof may have been of this type. 

During the years 700-550 B.c. extensive improvements were made in the pre- 
cinct. The bed of the Imbrasus branch was moved.to the west, and where the 
brook had run was built a colonnade 70 m. long, with 58 wooden columns in two 
rows. Near the shore, 17 m. from the south end of the colonnade, was constructed 
a rectangular reservoir, 2.14 x .82 m., fed through a bronze spout in the shape of 
a lion’s head with a large frog upon it. Nearby, in the southeast angle of the 
precinct wall, a rectangular area, 10 x 8 m., was carefully paved, apparently for 
use at the annual ceremonial bath of the image. A cistern near this area may have 
been used to supply water for the irrigation of the sacred agnus castus near which 
the rude image had been found. A new hecatompedon was built on the site of the 
first, of the same dimensions and arrangements, except that there were no interior 
columns. From the eastern front of the temple a new paved street with a propylon 
led toward the city. Along this street were found many bases of votive offerings; 
chief among them were bronze cauldrons. Statues were set up in the precinct as 
early as the end of the seventh century B.c. 

In the decade before 550 B.c. the great dipteral temple was built under the direc- 
tion of the Samian architects Rhoecus and Theodorus. These two brothers were 
also famous as workers in bronze. Theodorus invented a lathe with which he 
turned the turbines of the columns of the ‘‘Labyrinth.”’ This ‘ Labyrinth” 
Klein in 1885 identified with the great temple of Hera, because Pliny says that 
it was in Samos and & Xivvas. This identification is probably correct. 
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Pliny adds that the ‘‘ Labyrinth”’ had 150 columns and that some of the (urbines 
were still in existence in his day. The great temple of Rhoecus and Theodorus 
had 134 columns, and a later restoration, 155 columns, numbers which are not 
far from 150. Furthermore, many fragmentary trochili belonging to the bases 
of the columns were unmistakably turned on a lathe. Theodorus, who wrote a 
work about the Hera temple, may have given it the name ‘‘ Labyrinth” because the 
building, the first colossal temple in Ionia, was conceived in rivalry with Oriental 
structures of many columns, including Egyptian ‘‘Labyrinths.” The temple, 
built on the site of the two earlier peripteral structures, was 200 cubits long and 
100 cubits wide. The double peristyle ran completely around the temple, which 
was decastyle at the west end and octastyle at the east. The intercolumniations 
directly in front of the pronaos were greater than the others. There were two 
rows of interior columns, of five each in the pronaos and ten each in the cella proper. 
In contrast with the normal Doric temple, the outer row of columns of the perist yle 
was nearly 10 feet from the edge of the stylobate, and the crepidoma had two, 
rather than three steps, both of them low (about 9 inches in height The majority 
of the column bases, which were of hard limestone, were found, entire or in frag- 
ments, in the foundation of a later restoration. The horizontal channeling of tori 
and trochili, which was done on a lathe, shows a variety of patterns and a precision 
of execution which make them without a parallel in Greek art. The columns 
were of brown porus; the flutings are shallow and in some drums are entirely lack- 
ing. Of walls and entablature nothing remains. Many clay roof tiles were 
found, and the fragment of a porus acroterion. In front of the temple was built 
a porus altar about 100 feet broad. It was approximately on the site of the earlier 
altar of ashes, for which it served as a colossal base. 

Rhoecus and Theodorus extended the limits of the Heraeum by filling the bed 
of the Imbrasus branch. Near the sacred spot marked by the reservoir and the 
square paved area near the shore they built a peripteral structure, 46 x 23 m., 
without columns at the east end and open in front. The cella was arranged like 
that of the first Hera temple, with a single row of interior columns, 8 in the east 
chamber and 5 in the west. This building may have been the Odeum mentioned 
in the fourth-century treasury list. Near the northeast edge of the precinct a 
colonnade was built, 200 x 20 feet (1 foot=29.6 em.). An architectural block 
found nearby shows a cutting for the metal dowel with a channel for pouring in 
the molten lead. This is the earliest example of this technique, which may there- 
fore have been invented by the Samian architects. 

The architectural plans of Rhoecus and Theodorus were not fully carried out 
when Polycrates became tyrant of Samos. The great temple was soon destroyed 
by fire. Its restoration was begun at once, and was continued by the successors 
of Alexander, but was never completed. In Strabo's time it was used as a pina- 
cotheca. The cult images were removed to two smaller temples of marble, built 
probably before the second century a.p. On the ruins of these arose later a 


Christian basilica 


SCULPTURE 


The Acroteria and Pediments of the Oldest Temples of Athena on the Acropolis 
of Athens.—<A further step, and perhaps a more conclusive one than its pred- 
ecessors, has been taken by H. Scuraper in the elucidation of the fragments of 
large marble and poros sculptures from the sixth-century temples on the Acropolis 
To find place for all the existing pieces it is necessary to assume the existence of 
two buildings, as suggested by Heberdey, very nearly contemporary and very 
similar in size, each having as a central acroterion a running Gorgon flanked by 
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a pair of beasts, lions or panthers, and no corner acroteria except the large scrolls 
in which the upper band of the pediment sima terminates. The smaller of the 
two buildings was the old temple of Athena, the original Hecatompedon, whose 
foundations are visible to the south of the Erechtheum together with those of a 
peripteron which was later built around it. The remains of two pediment groups 
in marble, a gigantomachia and a pair of lions subduing a bull, belong to this outer 
enclosing building, while the poros figures of which fragments remain belong to 
the two earlier temples, with their pediment cornices of poros. To the Heca- 
tompedon belong: (1) the Triton-Typhon group and (2) the pair of serpents, 
possibly with a lost figure of Athena between them; to the slightly larger temple, 
(1) a pair of lions slaying a bull and (2) the lioness with a bull-calf faced by a lion. 
In each of these two buildings one pediment is decidedly more advanced in style 
than the other, the Triton-Typhon group and the group of two lions being more 
plastic and true to nature than the others, which retain the early, flat, decorative 
character. In view of the close similarity of the ornamental simas, this difference 
of the pediments can only be accounted for by assuming that in each building the 
two pediments were assigned separately to an older and a younger generation of 
artists. The position of the larger of these two contemporary temples is uncertain, 
but it may have stood on the site of the present Parthenon and have been de- 
stroyed when the foundations were begun for the great pre-Persian Parthenon, 
which was never finished. Its remains were found in the filling by which the 
southern slope of the top of the hill was leveled up for this purpose. This earliest 
Parthenon, which alone would have been visible from the old city lying south of 
the hill, had three columns in antis on the front, while the Hecatompedon, farther 
to the north, had two columns in antis. In both, the gutter-fronts along the sides 
as well as on the gables were of thin, plank-like slabs of marble, and the acroteria 
were similar, like reliefs with the background cut away. 

Gorgons and Gorgoneia.—In Arch. Eph. 1927-1928 (issued in 1929), pp. 8-41, 
SpYRIDON MaARINaATOs discusses Gorgons and Gorgoneia. The terra-cotta frag- 
ment from Palaiokastro, recently held by Pfuhl to be Minoan, is assigned to the 
archaic period and interpreted as a part of a running Gorgon. Gorgons of this 
period have been found in places where the Minoan-Mycenaean traditions were 
strong, for early Greece inherited the Gorgon full-fledged from the Cretan- 
Mycenaean epoch. The ugly apotropaic face of the Gorgon originates in the 
Bronze Age and is derived from one or another phase of the Minoan chthonic 
goddess. In the archaic period the conception of the Gorgon is blended with 
that of the wrér:.a 679d» until separate ideas of the Gorgons and of Artemis 
became established. 

The Three Graces.—In R. Arch. xxxi, pp. 274-332, W. Deonna describes 
the two methods anciently employed in representing the three Graces. The 
earlier method, followed in Greece down to Roman times, shows them as three 
young women side by side, resting or advancing, always fully clothed, and facing 
the spectator. In the Greco-Roman period, however, they appear nude; one 
turns her back to the spectator, and instead of having no connection with one 
another, as in the former type, they are closely interlaced. Deonna has under- 
taken to complete the list of Jahn, and has shown how the latter type has been 
perpetuated in art down to our times. 


VASES AND PAINTING 
Aryballos.—In B.S.A. xxix, session 1927-1928, pp. 187-215 (2 pls.; 10 figs.), 
J. D. BeazLey publishes a small round aryballus in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. It is said to have been found at Athens. Probably an Athenian would 
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have called such a vase a AyxG0s. On this vase four boys are seen playing 
with miniature chariots which are equipped with palm branches as sails. The 
game was like the toy yacht-racing of our time. Miniature chariots are often 
depicted on red-figured vases. On the shoulder of this vase are two panthers, 
and on the rim of the mouth the inscription ‘IwroSauas xadd;. The style 
warrants the attribution to Makron. There are two main types of aryballi: 
the Corinthian, with a broad, disc-like mouth; and the Attic, with a narrow, hemi- 
spherical mouth. The former appears shortly after the middle of the seventh 
century and is common in Corinthian pottery and other wares. This type dis- 
appears from Attic vases about 520 B.c., after which the Attic type prevails 
exclusively. Vases of Corinthian type (and variants), but presumably of Attic 
manufacture, are listed, and a detailed catalogue of the twenty-one known clay 
vases of the Attic type is given, to which are added two examples of limestone, one 
of faience, and one of bronze (with nine further vases of a somewhat different 
shape). Variations from the regular type are discussed. 

Early Greek Vases from Cnossus.—In B.S.A. xxix, session 1927-1928, pp. 
224-298 (26 pls. ; 42 figs.), H. G. G. Payne publishes some early Greek vases found 
in a tomb at Cnossus excavated in 1927. The tomb is of Minoan date, as are 
others of the same type belonging to the same group and still others excavated by 
Sir Arthur Evans in 1907 and D. G. Hogarth in 1899. The earliest vases are 
Sub-Mycenaean or Proto-Geometric, the latest orientalizing of the seventh cen- 
tury. The tomb, roughly circular with a dromos, was used for many successive 
interments. The earliest vases were found in the chamber, the latest in the 
dromos. Evidently the chamber was used until it was filled, then the dromos 
The series of vases is very rich, and many shapes are represented. The Proto- 
Geometric vases belong to the time immediately before the introduction of the 
Geometric style. The Geometric vases are better pottery but show little pro- 
gressive development in style of decoration. The vases decorated with white on 
a black ground are fairly numerous; this method of decoration seems to be peculiar 
to Crete. Of the orientalizing vases some are decorated in the same technique as 
the Geometric vases, others are polychrome. The latter belong chiefly to the 
seventh century and show extensive knowledge of new ideas of decoration, as well 
as ability in the use of them. The influence of Cyprus appears, but the decoration 
is, nevertheless, essentially Greek. 

The tombs and vases are described in detail, and the types and patterns used 
in decoration are considered in relation to the art of other regions. 

How the Aryballus was Suspended.—In B.S.A. xxix, session 1927-1928, pp. 
216-223 (pl.; 4 figs.), C. H. Emrtre Haspets discusses and illustrates the methods 
of suspending the aryballus. The Corinthian type was suspended by a string 
passed through its handle, the Attic type by a string tied round its neck. The 
string might be combined with a leather band carried around the wrist or in the 
hand, or leather bands sometimes were used instead of the string. This last is the 
method usually depicted on archaic red-figured vases; but strings are more com- 
mon both earlier and later. 

Note on a Laconian Oenochoe.—In B.S.A. xxix, session 1927-1928, pp. 108-112 
fig.), E. TANKARD ascribestothe same painter: (1) the Krater in the Louvre, E661, 
2) the Laconian oenochoe, B.S.A. xxviii, pl. VII, (3) the cylix in the Louvre, 

E667, and (4) the eylix from Naucratis, British Museum, B4. The first is a fine 
example of the best Laconian vase painting in the third period, the last belongs to 
the fourth period. The series shows the gradual deterioration in the sixth century. 
The interpretation of the interior painting of the Naucratis cylix as the nymph 
Cyrene is rendered less probable by the proof of the Laconian descent of the cylix. 
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On Photographing Greek Vases.—The disturbing effect of reflections from the 
polished surface of Greek vases when they are photographed in a strong light can be 
prevented if the light, instead of coming from one direction, is evenly diffused 
about the object. An apparatus to accomplish this, a ‘‘light-box,”’ in which small 
electric bulbs are distributed around the edges and the light admitted only indi- 
rectly to the object in the centre, has been devised by E. LANGLotz, and is de- 
scribed in Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 1/2, cols. 94-101 (7 figs.). 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Additional Inscriptions from the Amphiareion.—In Arch. Eph. 1925-1926 
(issued in 1929), pp. 9-45, B. LEonaRDoOs continues his publication of inscriptions 
from the Amphiareion. Of the 28 inscriptions (numbers 127-155) discussed in 
this issue, the first two are dedications of the custodian of the temple, ten are 
honorary inscriptions granting the privilege of prorenia, thirteen record victorious 
contestants, two are from the bases of statues, and one is a law relating to the sacred 
precinct. In addition to the inscriptions were found five abakes used in reckoning. 

Delian Inscriptions.—Two Athenian Families.—In B.C.H. liii (1929), pp. 
166-184 (pl. V; 7 figs.) P. Rousse. discusses the families of the Pyrrhakidae and 
the Erysichthonidae, who appear on inscriptions, both at Delos and at Delphi. 
In 1906 the late G. Leroux, in excavating a paved area southeast of the Agora 
Tetragone, discovered a circular monument, the bottom of which was sunk below 
the level of the pavement. It was hollow, and its bottom, too, was paved, and on 
the top course of its inner face it bore the inscription, Tprtwrarwp Mvppaxddv 
Aiy.Aév. From the presence of ashes and fragments of charred bone found 
above the paved bottom, it was obviously an altar for sacrifice. A similar monu- 
ment, less well preserved, was found in 1911 to the southwest of the reservoir of 
the Inopus, north of and below the Kabeirion. An inscription, similarly placed, 
shows that this was dedicated to the Nymphs by this same family. These two 
monuments are unique, although there are two others at Delos (in the Kabeirion, 
and in front of the grotto of Cynthus), an archaic altar at Didyma, and one at 
Agrigentum, that are not unlike them. These inscriptions make the presence of 
this family of the Pyrrhakidae at Delos known to us for the first time, although 
they appear fairly often at Delphi. The first monument is dedicated to a remote an- 
cestor, and was probably erected, about the time of the purification of 426, on the 
supposed site of his tomb. The name Aiy.Adr refers, in all probability, to the 
Attic deme of that name, the exact location of which is in doubt, but which was 
probably situated south of Cape Zoster, where a temple of Apollo has recently 
been uncovered. The presence of the Erysichthonidae at Delos is known by two 
inscriptions, previously published by Wilhelm in Anzeiger Wien. Akad., for 1924. 
These stones date in the first century B.c., and are supplemented by two others, 
previously unpublished and made known here for the first time, referring to the 
same persons, on one of which the family name is given, as being the Erysichthoni- 
dae. The founder of this family, Erysichthon, is reputed by ancient mythology to 
have founded the earliest sanctuary at Delos, and set up the first statue of Apollo. 
This family is connected with the Attic deme of Prasiae. 

Inscription from Philia.—In Arch. Eph. 1927-1928 (published in 1929), pp. 
119-127, Nixoxaos I. GIANNOPOULOs discusses an inscription which was found 
during the war by a Greek general in the village of Philia, two hours southeast of 
Karditsa. The inscription is written in two columns, one of which is broader than 
the other, on the front face of a marble block. It records a decision rendered by 
judges who came from Colophon, Samos, and Magnesia on the Maiander at the 
summons of the Thessalian state, in 178-172 B.c., to settle a boundary dispute 
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between the Meliteians and Lamians, but was not erected until some seventy years 
later. This is the fourth record of the boundary disputes of the Meliteians 

Inscriptions from Sparta.—In B.S.A. xxix, session 1927-1928, pp. 1-56, 
A. M. Woopwarp publishes and discusses inscriptions found at the theatre and 
on the acropolis of Sparta in 1924-1927, comprising: (1) the remainder of those 
belonging to the series inscribed on the East Parodos Wall (with a revised and am- 
plified analysis of the series), (2) the further lists of Ephors and Nomophylakes 
found in 1927 in clearing the Orchestra-drain westwards, (3) the lists of magis- 
trates and single tenures of office, (4) statue-bases of officials and athletes, (5 
miscellaneous documents, including dedications, fragmentary decrees, and a list of 
Spartan names of the fourth century B.c. Some of the persons mentioned in these 
inscriptions are already known. One inscription is a duplicate of J.G. V, i, 547, 
another is on the base of a statue erected in honor of Publilius Optatianus ( Porfy- 
rius), whose verses are preserved, and who was praefectus urbi a.p. 329 and 333. 
He is here described as proconsul of Achaia. A fragmentary metrical boustrophe- 
don inscription, dating from before 500 B.c., is a dedication, presumably a hymn, 
to Athena, possibly by a poet of note, such as Aleman or Gitiadas 

Magnesian Epigraphical Notes.—A. Ocuse contributes, in B.C.H. liii (1929), 
pp. 129-150, discussions of five inscriptions from Magnesia, and one from Miletus 
The five from Magnesia are all published by Kern (nos. 79, 50, 62, 101 and 64 
and copious commentaries, emendations, and corrections are given, particularly 
for no. 79. The one from Miletus is published in Das Delphinion in Milet, no. 33. 
It, too, is given a long and detailed commentary, with emendations and changes 

Notes on Hellenistic Epigraphy.—Lovuis Ropert, in B.C.H. liii (1929), pp 
151-165, contributes the sixth of his articles on this subject See thid., 1924, 
pp. 331-342; 1925, pp. 219-238; 1926, pp. 469-522; 1928, pp. 158-172, 426-443 
The groups selected for study here bear the numbers XXXIV and XXXV._ The 
first is an inscription from Pergamon, where a number of corrections are made to 
the previous publication; the second consists of a group of four inscriptions from 
Boeotia and Phocis (decrees of Tanagra, Thespiae, and Delphi, and an arbitration 
agreement between Halae and Boumelita). All of these inscriptions have been 
published before; their importance is commented upon, and numerous corrections 
and emendations are given 

ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Campanian Topography.—lIn A. J. P. li, 4 (1930), pp. 378-381, A. W. Van Bu- 
REN amends the texts of two sources for Campanian topography: Statius, Si/vae 
11], 5, 104, and Florus II.8.4 

Vergil and Astronomy.—In FR. Arch. xxxi, pp. 246-252, Prerre-MaximMe 
ScHUHL suggests an explanation for Vergil, Ecl. 1V.50: Adspice convexo nutantem 
pondere mundum. Schuhl stresses the poet's interest in astronomy and suggests 
that he may have learned of the planétaire from either Posidonius or Publius Nigi- 
dius Figulus. The verse of the Eclogue may, he believes, refer to a potter's wheel 


employed for astronomical purposes 


SCULPTURE 
Flavian Portrait Heads in Leningrad.—Two female portrait heads, one in the 
Hermitage Museum and one in the Academy of Art of Leningrad, are published by 
L. Pusunikorr in Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 1,2 (cols. 38-43; 6 figs.). Both have the 
high mass of curled hair surrounding the forehead that is characteristic of female 
portraits of the time of Trajan, but in every other respect they are strongly con- 
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trasted. The Hermitage head is that of a middle-aged woman with diadem above 
the frisure, and is executed with the extreme hardness of Roman work of that pe- 
riod. The other and smaller head, of Greek marble, shows, in delicacy of outline 
and softness of treatment, the influence of the old Greek idealizing marble 
technique 

A Masterpiece of Late Roman Baroque.—The large marble sarcophagus with 
battle scenes, in the Ludovisi collection of the National Museum at Rome, together 
with a sarcophagus cover which has been in the Museum at Maintz since 1916, 
was discussed and illustrated by G. RopENWaLpT at the June (1928) meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society. The likeness of the two pieces in material, 
dimensions, subject, and style, even to their both having a portrait figure of the 
same distinguished but as yet nameless general, indicates that they belong to- 
gether. They are exceptionally fine work, of the end of Caracalla’s reign or that 
of Elagabalus. Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 12, cols. 266-268. 


VASES AND PAINTING 

Diatreta.—The only two references in Latin literature to diatreta pocula, 
pierced cups, are in Martial and the Digest and speak of them only as very precious 
and fragile articles, but give no information as to their material or appearance. 
The passages have been variously interpreted as referring to glass vases covered 
with a network of glass threads and to vases cut out of semi-precious stone. To 
these must be added two references in a nearly contemporary Greek commentary 
on the Digest, in which the material is called \i@2s, stone, without any qualifying 
adjective, and several in the Midrash, the Hebrew commentary on the Bible, in 
which the name is transliterated into Hebrew and refers apparently to glass vessels 
with a smooth refiecting surface. The inference may be drawn that the term 
originally referred to cups made like cameos, with designs cut into the different 
colored layers of a stone, and that it came to mean later any very costly drinking 
vessel made to imitate such vases. O. LEMEL, R. ZAun, Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, 
cols. 563-570. 

Greek Vases from Centuripe.—In Velr. Mus. Studies, ii, 2, pp. 187-205 (1 pL; 
16 figs.), GiseLa M. A. RicuTer discusses four examples of polychrome vases from 
Centuripe, in Sicily. They are bowls and kraters on high feet with domed covers 
terminating in large finials, and are decorated with friezes and bands in relief 
and by painted scenes with human figures. The ware dates probably in the second 
or the first century B.c., and its purpose seems to have been funerary. Because of 
the fragility of these vases and the friability of the colors, specimens are scarce 
and their state of preservation usually poor. 

Landscape in Hellenistic and Roman Art.—In Arta si Arheologia, iii, 5 6 (1930), 
pp. 34-44, Mrnopora I@nat discusses the use of landscape in ancient art. After 
the Hellenistic period begins, landscape appears more frequently, but it is always 
decorative, and decorative only. Painting uses this feature more than sculpture, 
but after the Christian era painting fades before the new art of frescoing, which is 
prominent especially in Pompeiiand at Herculaneum. We find traces of landscape 
also in mosaics. Christian art added a type of symbolism, but at bottom it rests 
upon Hellenistic art. Byzantine treatment is based on the fusion of Christianity, 
Hellenism, and Oriental features. 


FRANCE 
Megalithic Monuments of Quiberon.—In Arta si Arheologia, iii, 5 6 (1930), 
pp. 24-33, P. Constantinescu-Iasi reviews the material available for the history 
of the megalithic monuments on the peninsula of Quiberon in Brittany. During 
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1929 he made a new study of them and also of the d‘bris remaining from others 
already destroyed. He was able to add several to those marked on the map of le 
Rouzic, Director of the Museum of Carnac, and he describes in detail the four 
monuments which are still in good condition, the menhirs of Mane Meur and of 
Conguel, and the circle and the cromlech of St. Pierre Quiberon. 


GERMANY 


The Collections of Antiquities in Munich.—An account of changes which have 
taken place since 1918 in the arrangement and contents of the Glyptotek, espe- 
cially as the result of removing the modern sculpture to a separate museum, by 
P. Voters, and a descriptive list of the additions to the Museum of Minor 
Antiquities, by J. Sievek1NG, are published in Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 1 2 (cols. 11-37; 
33 figs.). Among the objects illustrated are the statue of an old woman clasp ng a 
wine-jug, by the younger Myron, a head of Asclepius and one of Jupiter, from Rome, 
a Hellenistic portrait head, some unusual small bronzes, including a ram's head 
with inlaid eyes and a caricatured athlete’s head, a diminutive caricature of a 
helmeted warrior, in terra cotta, odd vases in the form of a prostrate youth, a 
child's head, and a pig decorated with knobs of colored glass, a jar with leaves in 
high relief covering the body, three small Proto-Corinthian spherical vases, an 
Athenian lutrophorus and two lecythi, several vases from southern Italy, among 
them a guttus painted with guinea fowl, some exquisite gold jewelry, and a piece 
of Egyptian faience in the form of a baboon. 

The Kestner Collection in Hannover.—August Kestner, who lived in Rome from 
1817 to 1849, as secretary and afterwards head of the Hannoverian legation there, 
was a friend of the archaeologists of the period, of some of whom he made pencil 
and crayon portraits, and he made a collection of antiquities—bronzes, vases, 
engraved gems, etc.—which became the property of the city of Hannover in 1889. 
Some of the objects are illustrated and described and five of the portraits published 
by C. KuetHMann in Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4 (cols. 678-698; 19 figs.). Among 
these are six small Etruscan bronze statuettes (a centaur with full human figure in 
front, wearing a ribbed wig and a Cretan apron, of the seventh century; a female 
flute player and a dancer, evidently a pair, of the sixth century; an archaic reclin- 
ing youth, probably an ornament on some bronze vessel; a warrior charging 
forward with drawn sword, probably part of a group, of the middle of the fifth 
century; and a graceful standing nude youth without attribute, of the late fifth 
century); thirty-four engraved gems and glass pastes (archaic Etruscan, Greco- 
Roman, Hellenistic-Roman, classicizing); and a unique aryballus of pale blue fa- 
ience, which seems to have been made in Egypt in the seventh century B.c. by a 


foreign workman. 

Roman Villas in the Rhineland.—Six or seven typical examples of country 
houses in the Gallo-Roman provinces of the Rhine, ranging from a one-room cot- 
tage built on the foundations of a La-Téne-period dwelling to a very elaborate 
castle-like structure, were described by F. OELMANN at the May (1928) meeting 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society, and illustrated by plans and reconstructions 
drawn by H. Myuiusof Bonn. There seem to have been no villages in the usual 
sense of the word, unless the quarters of the retainers of a large establishment 
might be so called. Each household was an independent unit living in a single 
building on its own land. These buildings were enlarged and altered at various 
epochs, but the aesthetic effects of symmetry and contrast were everywhere 
observed, a long comparatively low facade with portico and _ projecting 
wings being the usual scheme. Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 1 2, cols. 228-250 
(1 pl.; 8 figs.). 
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Archaic Necropolis of Trebenishte.—In Arch. Eph. 1927-1928 (issued in 1929), 
pp. 41-112, A. D. Keramopou os discusses the archaic necropolis of Trebenishte. 
Rejecting the theory of Filow that the graves of Trebenishte were those of Greek 
mercenaries and that few of the objects found in them were of local manufacture, 
and differing in part from the view of Fabricius (communicated to him in a letter), 
that the graves themselves as well as the treasure they contained resembled so 
closely the shaft-graves of Mycenae and their treasure that they must be assigned 
to descendants of Cadmus who had maintained uncontaminated for a thousand 
years the metallurgical traditions of their ancestors, he argues that the graves and 
their contents are to be assigned to Macedonians, who like their kinsmen in the 
south were descended from an indigenous Neolithic population blended with 
Achaeans and Dorians. He suspects that the graves were roofed, as at Rhitsona, 
and that in both places the dead were interred in wooden sarcophagi. Bronzes 
might have been imported not only from Corinth and Chalkis but also from 
Potidaia, across Macedonia. The works of gold and silver found in the tombs may 
well be assigned to the Macedonians themselves, who down to the time of Aemilius 
Paulus were famous for their vessels of precious metal. That gold masks were 
found in this northern region makes it necessary to revise the opinion that the gold 
masks of Mochlos and Mycenae were made under Egyptian influence. The dead 
here interred were probably Macedonian leaders who died in battle in the sixth 
century, a period of expansion of the Macedonian power toward the north. Few 
discoveries of recent years surpass in importance this of the necropolis of Treben- 
ishte, revealing as it does the wealth and artistic development of the Macedonians 
in this period. 

As an appendix to the article is published a tomb discovered in Ozolian Locris in 
1928 in the course of road-construction near the ancient Myonia. The contents 
of the tomb, present analogies to the objects found in the Trebenishte graves, and 
argue for trade connections between the two regions in the sixth century. 


RUMANIA 


Remains of the Roman City of Tomis.—In Arta si Arieologia, iii, 5/6 (1930), pp. 
52-55, O. TAFRALI discusses remains seen in 1902 near Constanta, which appar- 
ently were those of the Roman city of Tomis. Quite close to the shore stood a 
building with a long sewer beneath it. An inscription was found that referred to 
the Apatouria celebrated here. This structure apparently belonged to the reign 
of Antoninus Pius or to that of Marcus Aurelius. 

Tombs and Other Structures in the Region of Tekirghiol-Urluchiol.—In Arta si 
Arheologia, iii, 5/6 (1930), pp. 56-59, O. Tarrai discusses two barbarian cities 
found in the region near Constanta and Tomis. There are mounds and fortifica- 
tions exactly as in Mangalia, the Greek city of Callatis. He also discusses the 
first beehive tomb discovered in Rumania. The remains surveyed are from the 
same population which inhabited Scythia Minor from the fourth century B.c. to 
the second century a.p., and which built the tombs of Callatis. 

Vases.—In Arta si Arheologia, iii, 5/6 (1930), pp. 45-51, O. Tarraui and I. L. 
NEAaGv discuss certain inscriptions on a few Greek vases in the Museum of Antiq- 
uities at Iasi and also a series of large vases from Vartiscoi. These latter are of 
the type of La Téne II and III, and they are especially interesting in that they ap- 
parently belong as late as the third and the fourth century 4.p., and thus afford 
striking evidence of the continuation of thistype. The collection of barbaric vases 
at Iasi is now the most complete in Rumania. 
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POLAND 


Stratified Loess and Palaeolithic Studies.—In Bull. Arch. Polonais, x (1929), 
pp. 119-128, Jerzy PoLanskI criticizes certain current theories on the value of the 
stratifications of the loess for the interpretation of the Polish and Russian Aurig- 
nacian culture. 

Studies in the Stone Age Settlements in the Podlasie.—In Bull. Arch. Polonais, 
x (1929), pp. 36-117 (figs.), ZyGmunt Szmir discusses very fully several Stone Age 
settlements along the River Bug in Podlasie. Some settlements show Late Mag- 
dalenian culture, others pure Tardenois, still others Eastern Baltic. A Neolithic 
station was left at Czerwony Borek. 


RUSSIA 


The Ancient Pantikapaion.—In Publications of the Azerbaijan Governmental 
Scientific Research Institute, Archaeology and Ethnology, iii, pp. 306-315, Y. Y 
Mart! reviews what is known of the ancient Pantikapaion, the city of Mith- 
ridates. He discusses the topography as shown by the maps of Du Brux, of 
Blaramberg, of Ashik and of other scholars and travellers. Much has been 
accomplished in the matter of locating the walls, streets, etc. The growth of 
the modern city of Kerch, however, renders necessary a systematic excavation, 
which ought to be commenced immediately. Although this site has been known 
for over a hundred years, little has been done to follow up such detailed knowledge 
as has been available. 

Preservation of Prehistoric Remains.—In Bull. Arch. Polonais, x (1929), 
pp. 129-144, BoLesLaw BrezGo discusses the forces that since the World War 
have made either for the conservation or, on the other hand, the destruction of 
antiquities in the government of Vitebsk and in Polish Latvia. 

The Ruins at Kitey.—In Publications of the Azerbaijan Governmental Scientific 
Research Institute, Archaeology and Ethnology, iii, pp. 1-15, Y. Y. Martti discusses 
the remains in the city of Kitey, a small fortress on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
On the basis of the ceramic evidence it has been concluded that this site was oc- 
cupied from the fifth century B.c. to the fifth century a.p. A double line of forti- 
fication walls exists on the east side of the city, a number of towers are attached to 
this stronghold, pits used for the storage of grain have been located, a catacomb 
seemingly used from the second century 4.p. shows wall decorations. Having 
previously been a Greco-Scythian community, the city later became Greco- 
Sarmatian, as is shown by the inscriptiens 


NORWAY 


A North Scandinavian Palaeolithicum?—In Fornvdnnen, 1929, 4, GUNNAR 
EKHOLM discusses the very comprehensive theme of Palaeolithic culture in north- 
ern Norway. Going even farther than the point to which Montelius pressed in 
his argument that more than 15,000 years ago settlers penetrated to the receding 
ice boundary in the Baltic regions, certain recent writers on this subject argue 
that man was in Scandinavia during the last interglacial period. In fact an 
implement discovered in Jutland in 1905 seems to prove such a contention. Dr. 
Nummedal, in an effort to establish the chronology of certain objects found on the 
coast of Norway, consisting of axes and other small implements, concludes that 
the oldest of the cultures represented by these various finds is an off-shoot of 
the western European Late Palaeolithic. Discoveries at several places, some of 
which lie at an altitude of 57 m., suggest the mark of an ancient shore-line. Other 
investigators of this problem, Dr. Anathon Bjérn, for instance, are somewhat in- 
clined towards the belief that there existed a continuous habitation in these regions 
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from the interglacial times, although he can see some disturbing factors in such a 
theory. Bjérn’s hypothesis is that the civilization in the Finnmark evidences a 
migration, which, coming from Asia, reached the Scandinavian peninsula early 
in the post-arctic era. In support of this bold contention that immigration did 
not come from the south but rather from the east, attention is called to the fact 
that the ice melted concentrically. This explanation of the migration movements, 
if sustained, may contain an explanation of some of Norway's peculiar anthro- 
pological conditions. Ekholm does not accept these views. He thinks that the 
objects mentioned are Mesolithic, not Palaeolithic. The conclusions that we are 
justified in drawing at present, furthermore, rather point in the direction of a 
connection between this northern culture and Europe than with Asia. Northern 
Sweden has already begun to be a suggestive field for similar investigations on 
this problem. 


SWEDEN 


Implements of the Maglemose Epoch.—In Fornvdinnen, 1929, 3, Orro RyDBECK 
discusses certain implements bearing on the Maglemose period. Danish archae- 
ologists have insisted that the culture bearers of the so-called klékkenméddinger 
epoch do not seem sufficiently different from the Maglemose to warrant the assump- 
tion that they were immigrants. A find from Skane, Sweden, made in 1927, is a 
significant addition to the objects previously available for the study of this ques- 
tion. This discovery, which belongs to the time of mixed oak forests, is an axe 
with handle hole and fashioned out of the antler of a stag. The article by Ryd- 
beck describes a very thoroughgoing examination of this axe in comparison with 
other objects of about the same period. 

Rock Carvings in Relation to Agricultural Rites.—In Fornvdnnen, 1930, 1, 
pp. 1-24 (11 figs.), AxEL W. Persson observes that we have the right to assume 
that along with the oldest species of grain coming from the Orient, there came 
simultaneously a certain amount of knowledge of how to handle the grain and to 
promote good harvests. Now on the basis of Professor O. Almgren’s work, 
Hiillristningar och Kultbruk (‘Rock Carvings and Agricultural Rites’), Persson 
makes a study which tends to clear up many obscure points with reference to the 
religious significance of the rock carvings. The figures on the carvings playing a 
prominent part in the ceremonies have always been described as being equipped 
with swords fixed to their bodies. The author of this article assumes that these 
features are not really swords, but tails. His argument gains plausibility from 
the consideration that all figures with horns are equipped with such tails. The 
human beings participating in the ceremonies depicted are regarded by this new 
interpretation to be dressed in the hides of animals. Several religious cultures 
afford examples of just such a practice. In the case of the Scandinavian rock 
carvings the skin of the reindeer seems to be employed exclusively, a detail 
which the author regards as natural and significant by reason of the intimate 
association of this animal with the magic features of the cult of fertility. The 
article introduces certain parallels between sun worship represented in the rock 
carvings and analogous features on Greek vases. Certain demoniacal beings of 
classical rites—the corybantes and the satyrs with tails—stand in a direct relation 
to religious rites and ceremonies. With reference to the position of the worship- 
pers, many parallels are found in the practices of peoples of Asia Minor, of Greece, 
and of Rome. Persson rejects the assumption of real figures of deities as well 
for the rock carvings as for the Cretan-Mycenaean religion by stressing the 
possibility of interpreting certain figures as epiphanous representations. In regard 
to the perplexing problem of the dlvkvarn (small round hollows in the rock), the 
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author is non-committal. But some of them, because of their position in the carv- 
ings, seem to indicate excrementa, he feels. Certain drawings of a streaked, net- 
like form he considers representations of clouds and thus closely connected with 
agricultural rites and the magic of worship. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Hill-Forts.—In Antiquity, v, 17 (1931), pp. 60-97 (14 figs.), Co. HAWKEs gives 
a long and valuable ‘‘ retrospect’ of British hill-forts, with an appendix listing all 
the hill-forts furnishing evidence of Early Iron Age date. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Palaeolithic Age of Africa Minor.—In R. Arch. xxxi, pp. 253-273, H. OBEr- 
MAIER discusses the Palaeolithic remains of the territory which extends from the 
Atlantic to Egypt and which is bordered on the north by the Mediterranean and 
on the south by the Sahara. After discussing evidences of glaciation in the 
mountainous regions, he remarks that in the other districts of Africa Minor 
man of the quartenary period enjoyed a much more humid climate than today 
The fauna of the quartenary period in these districts is remarkable for its dis- 
tinctly African character, and all its specimens still live with the exception of the 
bear, which emigrated during the Middle Ages. The larger part of the article is 
devoted to a discussion of the Paleolithic finds in Africa Minor: first to be treated 
is Le paléolithique inférieur, then Le paléolithique supérieur, and finally the rock 
pictures. Obermaier concludes that our evidence points to the existence of a 
highly developed paléolithique supérieur, that is, of a Capsian civilization, contem- 
poraneous with the Aurignacian, the Solutrian, and the Magdalenian of western 
and central Europe; the ancient Paleolithic Age of Africa Minor takes a position 
within the great European divisions of the Chellian, of the Acheulian, and of the 
Mousterian, and it is unlikely that between this age in Africa and the same age in 
Europe there are any considerable chronological differences; the western Mediter- 
ranean district formed at this time a true cultural and geographical unit. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Apocalyptic Visions in Byzantine Art.—In Arta si Arheologia, ii, 4 (1930), pp. 
1-10, Louris Bréurer points out the differences in the attitude of the churches 
of the East and the West towards the Apocalypse and the resulting differences in 
ecclesiastical art. In the West, where the Apocalypse was early accepted, we 
find many cases of the apocalyptic visions, Christ surrounded by the symbols of 
the Four Evangelists. These were developed into a portion of history which was 
expressed in many places and found a natural place before the scenes of the 
Last Judgment. Byzantine Art, where the Apocalypse was not so willingly 
accepted, has laid stress primarily on the timeless nature of the Faith, and as 
such the great figures in the apses are those of the Pantokrator and the intercession 
of the Mother of God, themes not based primarily upon the Apocalypse. Visions 
are excluded. The official iconography has put its seal of approval upon those 
scenes which can be interpreted symbolically to strengthen the Eucharistic 
teaching. Some of the monastic systems of iconography, however, do give some 
attention to apocalyptic scenes. Finally, in Egypt and in Syria the visions of 
the prophets and of St. John were represented in the apses of the churches as an 
illustration of the Eucharistic prayer. 

Coptic Tunics.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, ii, 2, pp. 239-252 (19 figs.), M. 8. 
Dimanp discusses Coptic mortuary tunics, using as illustrations linen and woolen 
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garments now in the Metropolitan Museum. He discusses the development from 
the Hellenistic to the Copto-Oriental style in the weavers art from the fourth to 
the seventh century as shown by the tapestry-woven and embroidered decorations 
of the clavi, neck borders, and sleeve bands. 


EGYPT 


A Textile in the Museo Cristiano.—In Ari Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 115-130 
23 figs.), L. D. Lonagman makes an iconographic and stylistic study of the two 
fragments of a textile in the Sancta Sanctorum treasury of the Vatican, the prove- 
nance and date of which have never been precisely determined, though the frag- 
ments are well known. The Annunciation and the Nativity are represented on 
the two fragments. Comparison of the ornaments and of the figure compositions 
with other Early Christian monuments in various media—textile, ivory, and 
miniature—point to Alexandria as the provenance of the fragments and to the 
first half of the sixth century as the period in which they were made. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


A Bronze Situla in the Museo Cristiano.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 163- 
178 (33 figs.), W. L. M. Burke publishes a bronze situla in the Museo Cristiano 
which offers interesting material for stylistic study. Between two palmette 
borders is represented Christ in the midst of His apostles, each figure separated 
by a conventionalized palm tree. A study of the ‘‘Teaching”’’ and ‘‘ Mission” 
motives as shown on sarcophagi, in the Catacomb frescoes, and in Apse mosaics, 
proves that the situla subject does not agree precisely with any of the types of 
‘*Teaching”’ or “‘ Mission,”’ though the motive of Christ teaching His disciples is 
apparently here intended. There is a close relation to the ‘‘City-Gate”’ sarcoph- 
agi, and the work of the situla may be assigned like those sarcophagi to a Graeco- 
Asiatic atelier and to the end of the fourth century or earlier half of the fifth. 


ITALY 


Some Cave-Chapels of Southern Italy.—In publishing some of the fast-vanish- 
ing evidence of the once widespread monastic life of Byzantine origin, especially 
the beautifully freseoed underground chapels, in Southern Italy, G. Rosprnson 
emphasizes the Greek character of the civilization of the region from the earliest 
times, even the Brutii being probably of Greek stock, while the Greek language 
continued in use and the Greek form of Christian worship survived there down 
to the Renaissance. In very early Christian times monks and hermits began to 
come over to Magna Graecia from Egypt and Syria as well as from the Byzantine 
Empire, and in the succeeding centuries not only many magnificent monasteries 
were built, but communities of monks lived in caves, either natural or artificial, 
each group, or laura, having its more or less elaborate grotto chapel. With ad- 
equate exploration and study, a great deal could be learned about the still obscure 
history, archaeology, and culture of the country. A Societa Magna Grecia has 
been formed for this purpose, under the presidency of Professor Orsi, and it is pro- 
posed to supplement its work by an allied Societa Bizantina. J.H.S. 1, 1930, 
pt. ii, pp. 186-209 (3 pls.; 12 figs.) ; p. 328. 

A Sculpture by Wiligelmus.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 255-256 (3 figs.), 
Z. Bonacin1 published a relief of the enthroned Madonna and Child which he 
attributes to Wiligelmus. The present ownership of the piece is not mentioned, 
but the author says that precise knowledge of the provenance of the work (also 
not here reported) supports his attribution, which is based primarily upon the stylis- 
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tic relationship of the work, to the Wiligelmus reliefs on the facade of Modena 
Cathedral. The Madonna relief would seem to be contemporary with these or 
slightly later. 

Siculo-Arabic Ivories in the Museo Cristiano.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), 
pp. 131-146 (24 figs.), P. B. Corr studies the problems of the provenance and date 
of a group of ivory objects in the Museo Cristiano consisting of two caskets, a 
pyxis, and two croziers. For the style of the painted decorations, half conven- 
tional, half naturalistic, parallels are offered by ivory croziers and caskets, textiles, 
and especially the painted ceiling of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo. All these 
comparisons contribute to a refutation of a Syrian or Mesopotamian provenance 
and support the theory that the Museo Cristiano objects were made in Sicily by 
Mohammedan artists. The date must be the second half of the twelfth century, 
when the Christian religion was strong in Sicily, for the croziers could have been 
done only for Christian use. 

A Group of Italo-Byzantine Ivories.—In the analysis of a group of ivories in the 
Museo Cristiano, A. 8. Keck, in Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 147-162 (27 figs.), 
makes a study of Italian ivory carving derived from the Byzantine style. The 
characteristics of this somewhat degenerate derivative style are definitely deter- 
mined; Venice is found to be the seat of the ateliers for this Italo-Byzantine 
production; and the period in which the ateliers flourished proves to be the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

The Roman School at Assisi.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 270-300 (45 figs.), 
A. NICHOLSON makes a detailed study of the frescoes of the Upper Church of 8. 
Francesco in Assisi (exclusive of the St. Francis cycle, which he considers the work 
of Giotto). The compositions that can be assigned to the Isaac Master show him 
to have been the greatest artist of the Roman school, though he was by no means 
so prolific as Cavallini. The rest of the work, though it exhibits here and there 
the influence of Cimabue, consists for the most part of repetitions of compositions 
standardized in and about Rome during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
The work of the various artisans may be fairly distinctly grouped according to 
individual peculiarities that appear in spite of the satisfaction with established 
conceptions. 

Trecento Art in Romagna.—In Dedalo, 1930, pp. 197 ff. and 291 ff., L. Co- 
LETTI opposes van Marle’s theory that the fundamental characteristics of the 
fourteenth-century Romagnola school are due to the influence of Cavallini. The 
formative influences are here assigned to Bernardo Daddi and the Ravenna mo- 
saics, aside from the obvious Giottesque influence. And the center of the school 
is shifted from Rimini to Ravenna. 

A Polyptych by Giotto.—In Dedalo, 1930, pp. 285 ff., R. Loneur contributes to 
the studies which have resulted in the conclusion that the Horne St. Stephen and 
the Goldman Madonna are the work of Giotto and are parts of the same polyp- 
tych. The present author believes that there are two panels now attributed to 
Giuliano da Rimini in the Jacquemart-André collection that belong to the same 
polyptych. They are a magnificent figure of St. John and a less well preserved 
S. Lorenzo. The whole work is probably to be dated about 1320. 

Sienese Trecento Paintings.—In Dedalo, 1930. pp. 263 ff., B. BERENSON pub- 
lishes an imposing group of Sienese paintings of the fourteenth century the present 
location of which is unknown. Among the attributions are several important 
masters 

The Altar-Frontal of the Florentine Baptistery.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 221 ff., 
C. G. E. Bunt traces the history, so far as it is known, of the silver altar-frontal 
of the Baptistery at Florence, from 1366 to 1480. In the conception of the whole 
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design he gives chief place to Leonardo di ser Giovanni, to whom he attributes en- 
tirely the four lower compartments. 


FRANCE 
Ivory Cross.—In R. Arch. xxxi, pp. 242-245, E. Mar.uarp discusses an ivory 
cross in the Musée de Cluny, which was discovered in 1921 on the site of the an- 
cient abbey of Villeloin. The cross is to be dated about 1100, and has been added 
to the collection of three mediaeval ivories, of which also Maillard gives a de- 
scription. 


GERMANY 


Bamberg Miniatures of the Twelfth Century.—In Zeit. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), 
pp. 161-167 (7 figs.), E. Lurze shows by a study of a group of twelfth-century 
illuminated manuscripts in the Bamberg State Library that the character of 
mediaeval Frankish miniature style is not so simple as Arthur Haseloff has repre- 
sented it to be. It is found to derive characteristics from Cologne, Regensburg, 
and Salzburg. 

German Romanesque Panel Painting.—In Miinch. Jb. vii (1930). pp. 125-181 
24 figs.), A. SrRaNGE discusses the general character of German panel painting 
during the Romanesque period and adds a catalogue of extant examples that 
amounts almost to a monograph, including, as it does, descriptions, and historical 
and iconographic discussions of the twenty-two items. 

The Cathedral at Regensburg.—With the help of old drawings in the treasury 
of the cathedral and elsewhere, K. ZAHN in Miinch. Jb. vi (1929), pp. 365-401 (20 
figs.) studies the difficult problems connected with the west facade and the west 
portal of the cathedral at Regensburg. 


SWITZERLAND 
The Physiologus of Bern.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 226-253 (45 figs.), 
H. WooprurrF makes a study of the miniatures of the Bern Physiologus, in which 
she sees a survival of the Alexandrian style in the ninth century. This version 
of the Physiologus is significant also in preserving, approximately, the original 
compositions, while all trace of the antique style and composition is lost in the 
next extant copy of the Physiologus, that of the tenth century at Brussels. 


RUMANIA 


The Monastery of Sucevita and Its Treasures.—In Arta si Arheologia, ili, 5/6 
(1930), pp. 1-23, O. Tarra. discusses the structure of this monastery, which 
was founded by the fifteenth century and subsequently came under the patronage 
of the house of the MovilA. George Movil& in 1578 as Hegumen rebuilt the 
church, and later his brother Jeremia decorated it with the frescoes and became 
the second founder. The church is of the well-known Moldavian type, trefoiled 
as the churches of Athos and Serbia. There is a dome of the Moldavian type, 
i.e., asecond circle rests upon the square, which in turn is built upon the circle so 
common in Byzantine churches. The chief interest of the church is in the frescoes, 
which exist within and without the church and cover a large variety of subjects, 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments, cycles of St. Nicholas and St. George, 
and even scenes representing apparently Goliath, and various Greek thinkers and 
philosophers. There seems to be a strong occidental influence in the paintings, 
but the artists are also thoroughly imbued with Orthodox traditions and the au- 
thor does not endeavor to trace their exact provenance. He also gives the 
sepulchral inscriptions in the Church. 
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TURKEY 
A Byzantine Manuscript.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 207-218 (S figs 
M. V. ALpatorr publishes miniatures from a Byzantine manuscript of the twelfth 
century. In keeping with the tendency to assign the best Byzantine miniatures 
to the Macedonian dynasty and the epoch of the Comnens, the illustrations of the 
Moscow manuscript have been hitherto attributed to the same period as the text. 
Investigation proves, however, that they belong to the meagrely represented 
Palaeologue epoch, in the fourteenth century. The miniatures here illustrated 
are remarkable for the expressiveness attained through the arrangements of the 


compositions 


SWEDEN 

First Ship-grave at Valsgirde.—In Fornvdnnen, iv (1930), pp. 217-236 (18 figs.), 
ALLAN FRIDELL discusses a barrow situated in the parish of Old Uppsala on the 
eastern bank of the river Fyris. The ship (boat) had been placed at a depth of one 
to two metres. The excavations were conducted by the University Museum for 
Nordic Antiquities during 1928. The bit of a horse is reported to have been 
discovered in the animal's cranium. Remains of a dog and articles of iron were 
also found. All these objects were outside the boat. In the western bow of the 
boat was a kettle and another bronze vessel. These had served to protect the 
bow sufficiently to enable us to tell that it was of fir wood. It has been possible 
to reconstruct the boat on the basis of the relative positions of certain objects re- 
maining. Apparently turned wooden bowls were included among the funeral 
furniture. Bone objects show painted lines. Near the centre of tue craft lay a 
sword, a shield buckle (umbo), shield bolts, an iron weight covered with bronze, 
a bronze disk, and a glass pearl. The human bones that survived indicate that 
the man was placed on the north side of the mound with his feet turned towards 
the east and his sword by his side. Seemingly his burial was at a level higher 
than that of the boat. A second person, probably a bondsman, was interred 
outside near the stern of the craft. The barrow is assigned to the eleventh cen- 
tury, or perhaps to the latter half of the tenth. 

The Name Sweden.—In Fornrdnnen, iv (1930), pp. 193-216 (5 maps), FLIs 
W ADMAN assumes that the oldest term Svearike (kingdom of the Svear) was limited 
to the regions bordering on the northern shores of Lake Milaren. He endeavors 
to show that the name srear (Osw. swiar, gen. swina) may be a formation related 
to Svinne- (Osw. Swina) in the compound Svinne-garnsviken, the name of a bay 
situated in the central part of the lake. This Osw. Swina- the author connects 
with Ndl. Swin, zwin ‘‘Watt,’’ which means ‘‘shallow place on the coast laid bare 
at low tide.” He traces the word swin to PG *sui-an, the -n of which originally 
belonged to the present stem only, which is shown by Olcel. sria. Swin-, in 
Svinnegarnsviken, refers thus to the drying up of, or to the elevation of the land 
in the region of the lake in question. But he also finds Swin- as the basis of 
names in other localities of the country. To the base svi, the name sear owes 
its origin. That the name in time was applied to the entire country is due to the 
central location and early importance of the region 

Runic Inscription on the Horn of Gallehus.—In Fornidnnen, iii (1930), pp 
165-174 (3 figs.), Ex1as Wessén calls attention to the fact that with G. Krys- 
ing’s drawing (1734) of the inscription on the Horn of Gallehus, Dr. G. Mar- 
strander has endeavored to read the last word of the inscription as alawido, which 
he translates ‘‘protected..’ This reading does not seem well founded. What 
Dr. Marstrander understands as the connective rune al, may very well be the 
result of the carving technique itself. The traditional reading tawido is undoubt- 
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edly correct. The meaning of this word is probably that HlewagastiR not only 
made the horn but also decorated it with runes and pictures. 

The word holtijaR is interesting, since it permits us to trace back an actual 
Nordic dialectic difference into Primitive Nordic. The old Germanic languages 
(dialects) formed a closed circle: the eastern dialects in the North are closely 
connected with the East Germanic languages (Goth.), the western dialects in the 
North with the West Germanic languages, particularly with Old English. The 
boundary between forms with and those without a-mutation proceeds in this 
case straight through Denmark and Sweden. 

The name HlewagastiR belongs to the fairly numerous Prim. Nordic proper 
names, which had the general meaning ‘‘famous stranger.” The second member 
seems, as a nominal element, to have been just as prevalent in the North as among 
East and West Germans. Later it was forced out in the North. The first ele- 
ment, Hlewa-, is a nominal element, a heritage of IE. times, to which the Germanic 
peoples still cling, although the word as an appellative has left no trace in their 
language. 

DENMARK 


Jellinge.—In Fornrdnnen, 1928, pp. 257-285 (figs.), Sune Lixpquist dis- 
cusses the antiquities at Jellinge. For the understanding of these the copper- 
plate engraving of 1591 is very helpful. 

Already the Danish historians Sven Aggeson and Saxo state in their chronicles 
(about 1185) that King Harold threw up the two equally large mounds as graves of 
his parents, Gorm and Tyra. If this information is correct, then it would be 
reasonable to designate the northern mound as that of Gorm, because it has a 
large chamber, whereas the southern one doubtlessly lacks such a chamber. As 
is seen from the contemporary form of burial in the city of Birka in Lake Miilaren, 
the rules were always observed, namely, that men, buried unburnt, were put into 
large chambers; the women, on the other hand, were put into a coffin of natural 
size. Sven and Saxo seem to have been correct insofar as King Harold erected 
the two mounds at Jellinge, one in memory of his father and the other of his 
mother, but they did not know that one of the mounds was a mere cenotaph. 

The author also calls attention to the current error that the runic stones usually 
occupied the top of the mound. Rather was it the practice in the Viking era 
to put the stones alongside of the Mound or by the roadside, where they could 
be better seen. Finally the author points out the significance which the erection 
of these magnificent memorials may have had for the perpetuation of the regard 
for the Gorm dynasty and its claims to the sovereignty in the land which was later 
united under Harold 


RENAISSANCE 


ITALY 

Tuscan Sculptors in Venice in the Quattrocento.—In L’ Arie, xxxiii (1930), 
pp. 427-465 (21 figs.), G. FoGo.ari finds important work in Venice by Piero di 
Nicold from Florence and Martino da Fiesole, and he publishes also some little 
studied work by the Venetian Bartolomeo Bon. 

The Candelabra in S. Marco.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 471 ff., C. C. Oman finds 
other pieces of goldsmith work that can be attributed to the anonymous master 
of the two silver eandelabra in S. Marco which bear the arms of Doge Cristoforo 
Moro (1462-71). The works that show the same style as the candelabra are the 
reliquary of the head of S. Isidoro in S. Marco, the reliquary and chalice in the 
Cathedral of Capodistria, the chalice acquired in 1868 by the Victoria and Albert 


Museum. 
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A New Picture by Piero della Francesca.—In Dedalo, 1930, pp. 133 ff., U. GNout 
publishes a small but very fine painting of the enthroned Madonna and Child with 
four angels, which he attributes to Piero della Francesca. This treasure is in a 
jealously guarded private collection. 

A Collaboration of Leonardo and Credi.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 368 ff., B. 
DEGENHART decides that the drawing with the Madonna and Child and St. 
Anne, St. John, and an angel, in the Biblioteca Marucelliana, which Berenson has 
attributed to Lorenzo di Credi, was partly drawn by Leonardo himself. The 
drawing is to be dated about 1478 

The Villa Garzoni.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 532-540 (5 figs.), V. Moscuin1 
publishes some good views of one of the most representative works of Jacopo 
Sansovino, the Villa Garzoni at Pontecasale, and describes its outstanding features, 
The villa, because of its isolated and somewhat inaccessible location, has been little 
visited and does not have the renown that it deserves. It is now about to be 
abandoned to unworthy use and will certainly fall into ruin. 

The Bronzes of Leonardo da Vinci.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 254-269 
(28 figs.), R. S. Strres makes another contribution to his study of Leonardo as 
sculptor. The Foule group of Lion and Horseman, now the property of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, is the principal attribution here made to Leonardo. It is 
particularly among Leonardo's drawings that evidence is found for the attribution 
to him of the beautiful Car of Neptune in the Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna. 
Other works brought into relationship with the master are the Hercules and 
Antaeus in the Rhode Island School of Design, the so-called David in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, and the Bronze Knocker in the Hermitage, hitherto attributed 
to Riccio 

Leonardo as Verrocchio’s Co-worker.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 43-89 
(41 figs.), W. R. VALENTINER traces the hand of Leonardo in various paintings and 
sculptures which he believes were made in Verrocchio’s atelier during Leonardo's 
prolonged association with Verrocchio. Examples include the Madonna and 
Child in the Alte Pinakothek at Munich, the Annunciation in the Louvre, the 
Madonna and Saints, partly by Filippino Lippi in the Uffizi, and especially the 
terra cotta relief of the Resurrection in the Villa Careggi at Florence. Arguments 
are also offered in support of the hypothesis that Leonardo had a part in the crea- 
tion of the Colleoni monument. 

An Attribution to Lotto.—In Belvedere, 1930, pp. 10 ff., K. N. OfTTINGER gives a 
new attribution to the Concert in the National Gallery, which has been considered 
a work of Palma Vecchio’s school. Comparison with certain authentic works of 
Lotto suggests that it may be attributed to that master and dated about 1523-24 

Orazio Gentileschi.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 541-551 (3 figs.), T. Mez- 
ZETTI publishes some paintings done by Orazio Gentileschi in Ancona and Fabri- 
ano, determining by documentary evidence his period of activity here and show- 
ing that the work in the Marches gives the key to the artist's style as we see it 
exhibited elsewhere. 


GERMANY 


The Master of the ‘‘Beautiful Madonna.”—In Zeit. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), pp. 
167-174 (10 figs.), G. ANDRE traces the development of the master of the ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful Madonna,” a life-size wooden statue in the Church of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, 
by grouping with it several other sculptures. Two works that can be assigned to 
the same period as the Madonna in this master’s career are the John the Baptist in 
the same church at Nuremberg and the tomb of Bishop Albert von Wertheim in 
Bamberg Cathedral. Since the Madonna is evidently a little earlier than these 
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two statues, and the Bamberg tom dates about 1422, the Madonna must date 
about 1420, instead of near 1430 as has been hitherto supposed. Representative 
of this master’s early career, about 1400, may be considered the statues of St. 
Bartholomew and two younger disciples in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg, 
and representative of his late period, about 1440, is the splendid, dignified statue of 
St. Christopher from the Church of St. Sebald and now in the Germanic Museum 
in Nuremberg. 

Two Woodcuts of the Nuremberg School.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, ii, 2, pp. 
171-175 (4 figs.), Witu1am M. Ivins, Jr., discusses, in relation to Diirer and Hans 
Sebald Beham, a woodcut showing the vine pattern with satyrs, and concludes 
that another woodcut, a small Crucifixion owned by the Museum is undoubtedly 
by Beham. 

The Augsburg Altarpiece.—In Miinch. Jb. vii (1930), pp. 111-124 (2 figs.), 
A. Scuréper traces the history of the Augsburg Cathedral altarpiece. A silver 
shrine with scenes from the Passion was made by the goldsmith Peter Rimpfing in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century. For this Holbein the Elder painted a 
cover in the early years of the sixteenth century. This painted altar picture did 
not long survive; a little after the middle of the century it was necessary to replace 
it. The painter of the new altar picture, which may still be seen in the cathedral 
in good condition, was Christoph Amberger, who here produced his best work. It 
seems more likely that instead of working from the remains of Holbein’s picture or 
from the original drawing for it, which is now in the city museum at Danzig, 
Amberger merely trusted to his memory for the general arrangement of the compo- 
sition; for his work is very different from the Holbein drawing in detail, as it is, of 
course, in style, taking us into the full Renaissance, whereas Holbein’s work is still 
Gothie. 

The Landscape Drawings of Wolfgang Huber.—In Miinch. Jb. vii (1930), pp. 
1-104 (35 figs.), P. Hatm makes an extensive study of the landscape drawings of 
Wolfgang Huber and adds a catalogue of the drawings, which includes 135 num- 
bers. Through thirty years of a career, that apparently began about 1510, Huber 
shows a development of qualities that are already evident in his earliest drawings. 
The reason for this consistency is that his whole activity as landscapist was based 
on an intimate acquaintance with nature. In this he was like Diirer, though the 
latter's approach was more intellectual, scientific, while Huber’s was more naive. 

Eighteenth-Century South-German Woodwork.—In Metr. Mus. Slwdies, ii, 
2, pp. 152-170 (16 figs.), ADoLF FEULNER and Preston REMINGTON discuss two 
pairs of doors of Munich provenance, with carved and gilded ornament on a white 
ground, which they attribute, stylistically, to Cuvilliés, and date about 1740. 
The authors consider also a delicately carved and decorated commode, also of 
Munich origin, designed probably by Cuvilli¢és and executed by Joachim Dietrich, 
who died in 1753. 

HUNGARY 

Architect of the Royal Palace of Maria Theresa in Ofen.—In Archaeologiai 
Ertesité, xlii (1928), pp. 166-187, JAnos Kapossy, in the lack of material from the 
archives, tries to determine the authorship of the palace of Maria Theresa in Ofen. 
This is ascribed first to Johann Bernhard Fischer and a later reworking to Johann 
Lukas von Hildebrandt. The part of Fischer is doubtful, that of Hildebrandt 
practically impossible. The plans of the palace coincide with those of the French 
court architect Jadot de Ville Issey. In other respects the work is rather different, 
especially in execution, and the architect was probably Franz Anton Hillebrandt, 
who had worked with him and went to Budapest and Hungary, where he built the 
cathedral in Nagyvarad. 
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BELGIUM 
Sixteenth-Century Double Virginal.—The Metropolitan Museum has recently 
received a double virginal dated 1581 and signed by Hans Ruckers. The instru- 
ment came from Peru, and it is said to have been made for Philip II of Spain to be 
presented to the Marquise of Oropesa, who was known as the Daughter of the In- 
cas. The outside of the virginal is undecorated except for a coat of dark paint, but 
the inside is elaborately ornamented with garden scenes, gilded gesso medallions, 
and fruit, flower, and bird designs (James J. Rortmer, Meir. Mus. Studies, ii, 2 
pp. 176-186 (14 figs 
RUMANIA 
Ceramics in Relation to Other Phases of Art.—-In Aria si Arheologia, ii, 4 
1930), pp. 25-26, V. Mrronescv discusses the advantages coming from the utili- 
zation of Rumanian folk motifs in their contemporary art 
The Painter Octav Bancil4é.—In Arta si Arheclogia, ti, 4 (1930), pp. 11-24 
24 figs.), C. SATEANU discusses the works of the contemporary artist Octav 
BancilA, who, living in Iasi, ranks very high among Rumanian artists 


SPAIN 
El Greco—A Spaniard.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 13-18 (4 figs.), J. Prsoan 
opposes the view of August L. Mayer that the style of El Greco is essentially Orien- 
tal. His peculiarities are here analyzed as thoroughly harmonious with the Span- 
ish nature, and it is contended that he came to Spain with his style unformed, 


trained only in technique 
FAR EASTERN 


INDIA 
Fresh Light on the Stone Ages in Southeastern India.—In Antiquity, iv, 15 
1930), 327-339, L. A. Cammiape and M. C. Burkitt, from examination of a 
series of industries, correlate a close connection between India and South Africa 
from early Palaeolithic to Mesolithic times. 


CHINA 
Primitive Man.—In Antiquity, v, 17 (1931), pp. 21-36 (8 figs.), G. Ettior 
SMITH gives a résumé, The Discovery of Primitive Man in China 


JAPAN 
Japanese Armor.—In Metr. Mus. Studies, ii, 2, pp. 221-235 (28 figs.), THomas 
T. Hoopes discusses the recent acquisitions of the museum in the field of Japanese 
arms and armor. Among the collection are helmets, one of which dates as early 
as the fourth century A.p., bodyguards, stirrups, bits, and a complete suit of the 
fourteenth century 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Yucatan.—In Antiquity, iv, 16 (1930), pp. 438-452 (3 pls.; map), J. Lesire 
MirtTcHELt discusses New Empire Tribes and Culture Wares. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 
These last few weeks before the new excavation season began have been utilized 
by the foreign archaeological schools as a convenient time for holding their open 
meetings to report on the work which they have accomplished in their last year’s 
campaigns. On March 1 the Greek Archaeological Society held its annual meeting 
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when Mr. Oikonomos, the secretary, read his report on the results of the various 
excavations financed by the society last year. Summaries of these reports will be 
given below and in the next series of news items. On the 23 of March Mr. Heurt- 
ley, the Assistant Director of the British School, spoke in Greek to the Archaeo- 
logical Society on his work in Ithaka last summer.' The American School held two 
open meetings, the first on February 10, when Mr. Broneer spoke on ‘‘ Eros and 
Aphrodite on the North Slope of the Acropolis,’ his subject arising from his 
discovery of an inscription cut in the rock of the north slope, referring to Aphrodite 
and her son Eros, and giving the date of their festival as the fourth day of the 
month Munychia. 


TO! EPOT! HE EOPTH TETPAAI HISTAMENO MONIXIONOS 
MENOS 


By the forms of the letters the inscription must be dated in the fifth century 
An exploration carried out by Mr. Broneer revealed some traces of the sanctuary 
itself, and the small finds prove that the shrine was in use down to Christian times. 
It is probable that the passage in Pausanias (1.27) concerning the mysterious rite 
of the priestesses or Arrephores refers to this Sanctuary of Aphrodite as it lies 
very near the foot of the small stairway leading down from the Acropolis. At this 
same meeting Mr. Carpenter spoke on ‘‘ An Original and Several Copies from the 
Parthenon West Pediment.’’ Mr. Carpenter had discovered in the shed in front 
of the Acropolis Museum part of a draped female figure which he has identified as 
belonging to the west pediment of the Parthenon. The figure was that of a 
woman draped in a himation and seated on a rock. The statue had been broken 
at the waist, but its original pose can be determined as Carrey, in 1674, drew it, 
and it was known by the letter U in the series of pediment figures. The fragment 
recognized by Mr. Carpenter can be identified as belonging to the Parthenon west 
gable by its size, style and technique and by its correspondence with the marks on 
the floor of the pediment and, furthermore, by its resemblance to one of the seven 
statuettes found at Eleusis which were copies, on a smaller scale, of the west gable 
figures of the Parthenon. At a second meeting, held on March 18, Mr. Kourou- 
niotis, the Director of the Department of Antiquities, and Mr. George Mylonas 
told of their excavations at Eleusis during the summer of 1930, excavations which 
the American School had very generously and unexpectedly financed for them.? 
On February 26 Mr. H. G. Payne, Director of the British School of Archaeology, 
reported on the excavations of their school last spring at the site of the temple of 
Hera Akraia on the promontory of Perachora, opposite Corinth*® Sir Arthur 
Evans spoke on March 26 at the British School on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries at Knos- 
sos..’* At the French School, on March 17, M. P. Demargne read a paper on the 
‘**Cemeteries of Mallia,’’ which embodies the results of their latest campaign in the 
region of the cemeteries at Mallia in Crete. In the summer of 1930 they cleared 
and studied the building at ‘* Kato-Chrysolakko,”’ which had been known for many 
years, but only partially explored by M. Renaudin in 1921. M. Demargne con- 
siders this building to have been a necropolis consisting of various rooms, as at 
Mochlos, and united within one circuit wall. The place had been plundered, but 
some rather fine examples of gold jewellery had been overlooked by the robbers and 
were recovered by the excavators. On March 31 M. Roussel, the Director of the 

' Reported in News Items, A..J.A. XXXV, No. 1 
* Reported in more detail below. 

3 Reported in News Items, A.J.4. XXXIV, No. 4 
4 Thid 
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French School, gave his report on the work of the school during 1930. On March 
20 Theodore Makridy, formerly Assistant Director of the Museum in Constan- 
tinople and recently appointed Director of the Benachi Museum in Athens, read 
a paper at the German Archaeological Institut on the Church of Panachrantos, the 
burial place of the Palaeologoi, in Constantinople. 

The opening of the Benachi Museum, which contains fine collections of em- 
broideries and other minor arts, is to take place this spring. The archaeological 
museum at Nauplia is to be removed to larger quarters in the Venetian Palace, and 
the pottery and other objects from Asine are to be installed there. These had been 
taken to Sweden for further study and cleaning, but have now been returned. 
The Nauplia Museum will now rank as one of the most important outside Athens 
and, indeed, the most important for the study of the prehistoric civilizations of 
Greece. A recent addition to the National Museum at Athens is a colossal 
marble archaic ‘‘ Apollo,’’ found on the Island of Keos. This was a chance find 
and, as one may gather from literary sources that this island had been fairly 
densely populated in ancient times, it should provide a fertile field for scientific 
exploration by archaeologists. At present the best known monument on the 
island is the colossal lion cut in the rock near the modern town of Tzia. The 1931 
excavation season has already begun with Mr. Shear working on the cemeteries at 
Corinth, Mr. David Robinson carrying on a second campaign at Olynthos and 
Mr. Heurtley exploring a prehistoric mound near Florina, while Miss Winifred 
Lamb is excavating again at Thermi in Lesbos! and Mr. Austin is continuing the 
work which he began at Haliartos in 1925. 

The Italian School at Athens has carried out several campaigns on the Island of 
Lemnos since their first explorations there in 1926. The results of their more 
recent work are now available. On the site of the ancient city of Hephaesteia 
buildings of different periods were found, but perhaps the most interesting was a 
village belonging to the Geometric Period, situated on a low hill with several 
groups of houses built on either side of a long paved road. The pottery found in 
this settlement corresponds exactly to that found with the burials of the Geometric 
necropolis,? and both are obviously of the same date. The plan of the houses 
recalls the megaron type of the second city at Troy—a vestibule and a long room— 
and affords another proof of the persistence of Mycenaean influence in architecture 
down to the sixth century. Some of the decorated potsherds found in the settle- 
ment show the influence of late Mycenaean designs, while other sherds have either 
Geometric designs in relief or human figures, such as a man mounted on a horse 
with very long, stiff legs similar to the type used in archaic Cretan sculpture, or 
two divinities riding in a chariot. The most striking discovery, however, consists 
of some sherds with inscriptions in a non-Greek language, with letters which seem 
to resemble the Lemnio-Phrygian alphabet. The Italian excavators believe that 
these sherds prove that the famous stele from Kaminia was not imported from 
Phrygia, but was a local product of Lemnos before the Greek conquest. The 
Italian expedition also excavated an important sanctuary which appears to have 
been divided into three large chambers. In the central one, apparently the actual 
shrine, the paved floor is still well preserved and many votive offerings were found, 
such as bronze fishhooks, harpoon heads, a lamp in Parian marble and various 
vases fixed to the floor for libation or sacrificial purposes. The chamber to the 
south has, in the centre, a small octagonal pointed column. This room contained 
a rich deposit of figurines in terra-cotta and sherds of local pottery together with a 
few fragments of Ionic and black-figured Attic vases. The vases may originally 

' Reported in News Items, A.J.A. XXXIII, No. 3. 

2 Ibid., 1. 
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have been filled with small seeds or grain, as the carbonized remains of these have 
been found in great quantities among the sherds. Particularly interesting are the 
terra-cotta figurines and a number of clay models of buildings which appear to 
represent sacred fountains. No objects later than the end of the sixth century 
were discovered in the Geometric settlement, when apparently both the sanctuary 
and the town of Hephaesteia were destroyed by the Persians.’ 

At Eleusis three different regions were selected for investigation in 1930. One 
of these, outside the Sanctuary on the southern slope of the Eleusinian acropolis, 
had been excavated by Professor Skias in the years 1895-1902, before much was 
known about the prehistoric civilizations of Greece. In 1930 Mr. George Mylonas 
cleared this region down to the rock, where he found the foundations of Middle 
Helladic houses resting on the rock itself. These houses were of two styles, some 
with rectangular outline and others with apsidal ends. Under the floors of these 
houses and between the walls were found burials of small children. One complete 
grave was cut out and transferred intact to the Museum. The sherds and vases 
from this settlement are especially valuable, providing fine examples of Minyan 
ware. Remains of Late Helladic I houses were found built on top of those be- 
longing to the Middle Helladic period and at a still higher level there were heavy 
Geometric walls. Mr. Kourouniotis, aided by Mr. Mylonas, cleared the area 
outside the Sanctuary and to the northeast of the west Triumphal Arch. The 
remains of a road were brought to light which bordered the outer Roman Peribolos 
and led to the south. Under the level of the road were found water pipes, lead 
pipes for the clean water and a big sewer. This last is excellently built and 
vaulted over with tiles, and is so high that a man, by bending slightly, can walk in 
it. At frequent intervals it has manholes. On the side of the road opposite the 
Peribolos there were uncovered a series of buildings, probably rest-houses and 
shops. They are for the most part composed of small communicating rooms, 
whose walls were covered with wall-paintings. Some of the houses had wells with 
marble curbs, and in two instances latrines were found. One series of these shops 
at the eastern corner of the Peribolos were built directly over a Hellenistic bathing 
establishment, of which only a circular room is well preserved. On the floor of 
this room, arranged in a circle in front of a low wall or bench, were fifteen basins. 
The bathers could sit on the bench and bathe their feet in the basins. Mr. 
Kourouniotis also cleared a great square area in front of the Stoa of Philo, digging 
down to the native rock, which was found at an average depth of ten metres. In 
front of the Stoa was found part of the Peisistratean Peribolos built in the same 
style as the rest of this Peribolos, with the upper part of the wall made of sun-dried 
bricks. A portion of this has been roofed over to preserve it. After the Persians 
broke through this wall Kimon closed the breach with poros blocks, and in this 
year's excavation the end of Kimon’s wall built into the sun-dried brick of the 
earlier wall was found in front of the Stoa. Under the foundation of the Peribolos 
wall were found remains of prehistoric houses and, deeper still, two cist-graves 
belonging to the closing years of the Middle Helladic period. In the later of these 
were found a bronze dagger, a jug and some pierced boars’ tusks similar to those 
found in the fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. The uncovering of the remaining 
part of the Peisistratean Peribolos will be carried out in the next campaign. 

At Thebes Professor Keramopoullos examined the region to the south of the 
railway station where, during excavations for the erection of refugee houses, the 
ruins of a house of great archaeological interest were discovered. The house had 
been destroyed by fire. The jambs of the doorway were of poros, the threshold 
of marble and the walls of crude brick and stene, and were covered by several 


' For pictures of the pottery, etc., see //lustrated London News, Feb. 28, 1931. 
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layers of plaster. The existing fragments of this plaster show incised lines and 
traces of colors. Near one corner of the room were found painted figurines of 
terra-cotta, perhaps fallen from a shelf where they stood as ornaments. There 
was also found a headless marble statuette of a woman, draped and preserving 
traces of color on the drapery. In another corner of the room stood a carelessly 
built semi-circular structure which probably formed the base of a loom, judging by 
the numerous clay loom-weights found near it. The presence in the ruins of a 
Boeotian coin of the period from 220 to 197 B.c. indicates that the burning of the 
house was not connected with the destruction of Thebes by Alexander in 336 B.c., 
but must be assigned to a much later date. Mr. Keramopoullos concludes that the 
house was probably destroyed in the time of Mummius in 146 5 B.c. At Florina, 
in Macedonia, Professor Keramopoullos conducted a trial excavation after the 
accidental discovery of a vase with stamped representation of the capture of Troy. 
The vase had been found complete, but the presence of Greek letters upon it 
caused it to be broken by its non-Greek finder. A portion of the vase was, how- 
ever, recovered and brought to the Museum. On the northern slope, above the 
bed of the stream which runs through Florina, there once lay an ancient city the 
name of which is still unknown. This city was built in terraces which were sup- 
ported by walls, a great part of which has been removed by the modern in- 
habitants for building purposes. The few remaining bits of masonry can, how- 
ever, be dated as belonging to the fourth century and later. Trial trenches were 
dug at many points in the region of the ancient city, yielding everywhere evidences 
of fire and violent destruction. Many kylixes and plates of grey clay bear a 
stamped central star-shaped ornament which connects them with similar vases of 
the classical Greek period. The vase first found belongs to the later Macedonian 
period, and to the same time belong the skyphoi with impressed ornament of the 
so-called Megarian style. Other vases were made of red clay, among which are 
many pithoi. In all probability this pottery is of local manufacture. Those 
vases made of grey clay were apparently not imported, either, for the loom 
weights were made of this same clay. Mr. Keramopoullos considers that the civi- 
lization of this city was undoubtedly Hellenic and, on the evidence of some 
scattered sherds with lustrous glaze, he would put the beginnings of the city in the 
fifth century. The destruction of the city apparently took place in Roman times. 
Some scattered squared blocks were found of an imported red stone from Banitsa, 
and belonged evidently to more pretentious buildings, most of the houses being 
built of crude brick on local stone foundations. Near the conjectural entrance to 
the acropolis the foundations of a structure, possibly a temple or an altar, were 
partly uncovered. Mr. Keramopoullos hopes that. further excavations may be 
possible in this region. Another trial excavation was conducted by the same 
archaeologist at Eratyra, to the southwest of the village of Selitsa, where an 
isolated hillock or *‘magoula”’ is crowned by an ancient wall, only the foundations 
of which are preserved today. Under this hill Mr. Keramopoullos dug trial 
trenches and discovered the remains of an ancient settlement which had been 
destroyed by fire in the first century Bc. At the time of its destruction the 
storerooms were full, since the charred remains of wheat, lentils, chickpease, vetch 
and raisins were found. The pottery, black or grey in color, bears stamped 
ornamentation. The plain in which this hillock lies is protected by five forts 
belonging to the Macedonian period. In all probability this region belonged to 
Elimeia, and the forts guarded the passes to Orestis (Orestias) and Eordaia 

At Dion Professor George Sotiriades renewed in 1930 his work on the vaulted 
tomb which he had discovered in 1929. The imposing fagade and entrance were 
cleared. These were built in the style of a small Doric temple and the colors, red, 
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blue and yellow, on the architectural members were still fresh. The tomb con- 
sisted of an antechamber and the vaulted burial chamber. These were built of 
blocks of conglomerate, and the inner walls and ceilings had been covered with 
stucco which had fallen in many places, but the original colored decoration was 
still visible elsewhere, and the designs have been copied. The marble couch on 
which the body of the deceased was laid had been broken and the bones scattered, 
as the tomb had been plundered by thieves, who entered through an opening in the 
vaulted roof. On the marble border of the couch had been painted a row of horse- 
men one of whom was a Scythian and one a Thracian. The colors have faded, but 
it was possible to distinguish the horses in a grey color with the riders’ garments 
painted in rose and blue and their sandals in deep red. The representation of the 
horses is unusually fine; the heads of the riders, unfortunately, can scarcely be 
distinguished. In the d bris left by the plunderers were found two small lamps 
of very late Roman and early Christian times. The tomb itself must be dated 
many centuries earlier than the time of the plundering because of the beauty and 
elegance of its architecture and painted decoration, although no pottery has so far 
been found to give a clue to its exact date. 

Mr. Kyparissis, acting for the Archaeological Society, continued in 1930 his 
exploration of ancient cemeteries at Chalandritsa in Achaia and at Manessi near 
Kalavryta. At Hagios Basileios of Chalandritsa, the second unplundered rock-cut 
chamber tomb was cleared and plans drawn. In this tomb several skeletons were 
found in a part of the tomb which had been disturbed by the fall of masses of rock 
from the roof. Along with the bones were fragments of pottery which, on being 
joined together, formed a large amphora, several stirrup vases, some small pithoi 
and three-handled jars. These are of the usual late Mycenaean type with charac- 
teristic simple linear decoration consisting of curved lines and zigzags—the 
immediate forerunner of the Geometric degeneration of the Mycenaean style. At 
Troumbes of Chalandritsa, Mr. Kyparissis investigated the middle tholos tomb 
which had built partitions across it, and within these were remains of skeletons 
and funerary objects There were very few of the latter, only three pots, one 
terra-cotta animal and a bronze pin. All the pots bear pure Geometric ornament 
of post-Mycenaean date, and the shapes of the vases indicate the same period. A 
characteristic decoration was a reserve zone with a procession of cranes, while fine 
parallel lines covered the rest of the surface. In the region near Chalandritsa are 
many other small-pointed hillocks, upon which the excavator found other built 
tombs in one of which, two kilometres from Chalandritsa, is the large foundation 
of a wrecked tomb. Only one small blade of obsidian was found here. Beyond 
Chalandritsa, at a place called Agriapidia, other tombs were found encircled by 
slab-like stones. Within this enclosure the tombs are rectangular and built of 
similar stone slabs. They measure 2.70 m. in length and vary from 1.40 m. to 
1.15 m. in width and contain bones, clay whorls and four undecorated and badly 
baked pots of coarse clay. Near the village of Manessi, at a place called Vromo- 
meri, a collapsed rock-cut tomb was examined. From it were recovered some 
Late Helladic pots and three askoid lamps with suspension handles. For further 
investigation Mr. Kyparissis noted two cemeteries, one near the village of Men- 
dzena and the other at the village of Gourzoumisa, where there is an acropolis 
attributed to ancient Leontion. 

At Stymphalos Mr. Orlandos carricd out a short campaign in 1930. Since the 
agora of the city was covered by the lake, the work was restricted to the region 
beside the great rock-cutting to the east of the building discovered last year, and a 
semi-circular exedra, 3.10 m. in diameter, was uncovered. This exedra was of 
good workmanship and consisted of two steps and a bench, which backed against 
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an admirably worked wall of ashlar masonry. At the northeast corner of the city 
wall a new gate was found, similar to the one found in 1926 but without the interior 
circular court.!. In the plain to the north of the acropolis, and at a distance of 
about forty meters from it, some rectangular rooms of a Roman house were cleared. 
The house was built around a court, and had one peculiarity in that in several of 
the rooms there were square sections of the floor near the walls paved with baked 
bricks. As these paved areas are small, 1.20 m. square, Mr. Orlandos thinks they 
must have been hearths. The basis mentioned in Praktika (1926, p. 134) was 
further cleared and the inscription upon it was read more correctly, giving the 
name Aleximachos instead of Lysimachos.* 

In Crete Mr. Marinatos continued his interesting exploration of the cave of 
Kileithyia. The campaign of 1930, with the assistance of artificial light, pro- 
ceeded to the complete clearance of this important cave. The small objects found 
were, With the exception of some insignificant bronze strips, exclusively fragments 
of pottery of all periods. The Neolithic sherds were especially numerous. In 
this respect the cave of Eileithyia at Amnisos resembles the Kamares Cave, but 
differs from the other cult caves, and especially from that at Arkalochori, where 
metal objects are numerous. These were chiefly weapons which testified to the 
nature of the divinity worshipped there. The cave of Eileithyia runs approxi- 
mately from east to west, and its eastern entrance opens on a small ravine. From 
the entrance to about the middle of the cave the floor is slightly inclined. Beyond, 
it rises a little and ends with an extremely low recess, which is full of stalactites 
and stalagmites. The greatest length of the cave is about sixty meters, and its 
width varies from nine to thirteen meters except for some fissure-like offshoots, 
where the width reaches nineteen meters. The greatest height of the cave is 
about four meters. Immediately within the entrance of the cave on the left are 
the remains of a rectangular structure, perhaps a simple peribolos. About the 
middle of the cave are two built compartments, connected and enclosing one or 
two stalactites, as though within an adyton. A little before the end of the cave 
and under the root of a stalagmite is a small hole which leads to four hollows 
beneath the floor. These also contained fragments of pottery. From a pre- 
liminary study of these potsherds Mr. Marinatos concluded that the cave was 
often subjected to cleaning and levelling, for, alongwith the Neolithic sherds which 
were found in abundance in the lowest layers, there were mixed also later sherds 
especially Roman and even one Byzantine or Venetian example. It therefore 
seems probable that in Roman times when the cult was extended within the cave, 
if one may judge by the evidence of the abundant Roman lamps and other pot- 
sherds, the cave was periodically house-cleaned. At these times there must have 
been thrown out the vast numbers of sherds found in the ravine outside the cave. 
On account of this disturbance it will be very difficult to reconstruct many vases 
from the sherds. Beyond the cave toward the north is an open area certainly con- 
nected with the cult of the cave in some way, perhaps providing also a place for the 
priests to live. The buildings which stood here have disappeared for the greater 
part, and only the outlines of a few rooms could be distinguished. Within one of 
these rooms was found the base of a small column. The chief small objects found 
here include a diminutive figure of an ox, in lead, some clay beads and a bone pin. 
From these finds the excavator concludes that these structures date from the 
L. M. III and the Geometric Periods. Opposite the cave of Eileithyia Mr 
Marinatos discovered another cave, smaller and not a cult cave, but one which 
served as a tomb from early to late Minoan times, similar to the well-known cave 

' Praktika, 1926, p. 152. 
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at Pyrgos. In spite of the fact that the cave had been plundered in early times, 
some E. M. pots were found and some ornaments of silver. The occurrence of 
silver ornaments is characteristic also of the cave at Pyrgos and of the E. M. 
tholos tomb excavated by Mr. Marinatos near the village of Krasi in Pedias. It 
also connects the Early Minoan civilization of the north shore of Crete with the 
civilization of the Cyclades, where silver ornaments are numerous. On the other 
hand, in the plain of Mesara at this period gold ornaments predominate. 

EK. P. 
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Versuch einer Analyse ihrer prinzi- 
piellen Analogien. Tiibingen, 1929. 
——W. Kubitschek, Die Miinz- 
sammlung des Stiftes St. Florian in 


Joubin, 
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Oberésterreich. Vienna, 1929.—— 
Albert Kuhn, Grundriss der Kunst- 
geschichte. 3. Aufl. Einsiedeln, 
1928, Benziger. viii, 384 pp.; 726, 


figs. Svo. Eugen Kiihnemann, 
W. Giittel, Breslau. Berlin, 1928, 
Deutscher Kunstverlag. 116 pp.; 


figs. Svo. 


P. G. G. Lapeyre, Les visites d'art. 


Carthage. Paris, 1930, Laurens. 64 
pp.; figs. 16 mo. 
dan, R. Lizop, B. Sapéne, Les fouilles 
de Saint-Bertrand de 
Toulouse, 1929. 63 pp.; 20 pls.; 
figs. 4to. Bela Leffler, 
Konst. Stockholm, 1928, Norstedt. 
90 pp.; figs. Svo.——August Lehr- 
mann, Weimar (Neue Statbau- 
kunst). Berlin, 1928, Hiibsch. 22 
pp.; 52 pls. 4to.——Lexikon fiir 
ésterreichische Kunst und Kunst- 
gewerbe. I. Vienna, 1928, Reitzner. 
62 pp. S8vo.——Einar Lexow, Stil- 
foelelse og stilformer. En historisk 
oversigt. 2° Utg. Oslo, 1928, Asche- 
houg. 187 pp.; figs. Svo.—— 
Julien Loth, Le jugement de la Com- 
mission internationale d’enquéte sur 
Glozel doit étre revisé. Paris, 1928, 
Catin. 80 pp. S8vo. 


R. A. S. Macalister, R. Lloyd Praeger, 


Report on the Excavations of Uis- 
neach. Dublin, 1928, Hodges, Fig- 
gis & Co. 68 pp.——Felix Mader, 
Die Kunstdenkmiiler von Bayern. 
Regierungs-Bezirks Mittelfranken. 
V, Bez.—Amt Eichstiitt. Munich, 
1938, Oldenbourg. V, 384 pp.; 24 
pls.; 257 figs. 4to.——Madeleine 
Massoul, Le prétendu four de verrier 
de Glozel. Paris, 1928, Leroux. 
10 pp. 8vo.——Monumerts his- 
toriques du Jura bernois (ancien 
évéché de Bale). Neuchatel, 1929, 
Kd. de la Baconniére. 251 pp.; 
figs. 4to. 25 fr. Swiss).—— 
Lucien Morel-Payen, Collections 
publiques de France. Le musée de 
lroyes et la bibliothéque. Paris, 
1929, Laurens. 64 pp.; 45 figs. 16 
mo. 5 fr.——A. Morlet, La Com- 
mission internationale d'enquéte sur 
Glozel. Paris, 1928, Catin. 80 pp.; 
figs. Svo. A. Morlet, Glozel. 
Paris, 1930, Desgrandchamps. 291 
pp.; 436 figs. 4to. 


London, 
1928, Cassell. 248 pp.; 8 pls. S8vo. 
——Edward M. Newman, Seeing 
Spain and Morocco. New York, 
1930, Funk & Wagnalls. 401 pp.; 
figs.; maps. 8vo. $5.——Henry W 
Nichols, Restoration of Ancient 
Bronzes and Cure of Malignant 
Patina. Chicago, 1930, Field Mus. 
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51 pp.; figs $0.50.— -Gottfried 
Niemann, Finfiihrung in die bildende 


Kunst. Freiburg im Breisgau, 192s, 
Herder. iii, 195 pp.; 8 pls.; 116 figs. 
ito 


Hugo Obermaier, Herbert Kiihn, Bush- 
man Art. Rock Paintings of South- 
West Africa. Based on the Photo- 
graphic Material Collected by Rein- 
hard Maack. London, 1930, Mil- 
ford. xiii, 70 pp.; 39 pls. 4to. 
84. sh Ugo Ojetti, L. Dami, 
Atlante di storia dell’arte italiana. 
Milan, 1928, Bestetti e Tumminelli 
100 pp.; 1300 figs. 4to——N. Oku- 
nev, Monumenta artis Serbicae. I 
Prague, 1928, Taussig. 7 pp.; 13 
pls. 4to C. C. Oman, Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Catalogue of 
Rings. London, 1930, Stationery 
Office. xvi, 154 pp.; 40 pls. Svo. 
9 sh Henrich Ostlender, Ein 
Weg zur Kunst. Elberfeld, 192s, 
Bergland-Verlag. 63 pp.;6pls. S8vo 
Iorwerth C. Peate, National Museum 
of Wales. Guide to the Collection 
of Welsh Bygones. Cardiff, 1929 
Nat. Mus. of Wales. xvi, 148 pp.; 


52 pls. Svo. Ish. 6d Eugéne 
Pépin, Champigny-sur-Veude et 
Richelieu. Paris, 1928, Laurens 


64 pp.; 42 figs. 16mo D. Pey- 
rony, (e que j'ai vu et observé a 
Glozel. Paris, 1928, Catin. 37 pp.; 
figs. Svo —Wilhelm Pinder, Das 
Problem der Generation in der 
Kunstgeschichte Europas. 2. Aufl. 
Berlin, 1928, Frankfurter Verlags- 
anstalt. xxxi, 160 pp.; pls. Svo 
R. Przezdzieck, Varsovie 
Paris, 1928, Gebethner & Wolff. 
38S pp.; 170 pls.; 32 figs. Svo 
Louis Réau, Dictionnaire illustré d'art 
et d’archéologie. Paris, 1930, La- 
rousse. 488 pp.; 16 pls.; 656 figs 
Louis Réau, Histoire universelle 
des arts des temps primitifs jusqu’a 
nos jours. L’art antique. Orient, 
Gréce, Rome par G. Contenau et 
V. Chapot. Paris, 1930, Armand 
Colin. 418 pp. 4to. 60. fr. 
Louis Réau, Lexique polyglotte des 
termes d'art et d’archéologie. Paris, 
1928, Laurens. vii, 175 pp. 12mo 
Kurt Regling, Pelztiere auf 
antiken Miinzen. Zu der Ausstel- 
lung: Gipsabgiisse nach Miinzen 
usw. auf der Ipa (Halle Wissenschaft 
u. Technik). Leipzig, 1930, A. Heber 
& Co. 7 pp. 0.85 Mk. Salo- 
mon Reinach, Amalthée, mélanges 
d’archéologie et d'histoire. Paris, 
1930, Leroux. 2. vols 150) pp.; 
76 figs. and 505 pp.; 51 figs. Svo 
Salomon Reinach, Glozel; la 
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découverte, la controverse; les en- 
seignements. Paris, 1928, Kra. 47 
pp.; 7 pls. 16mo.——J. Renouard, 
La céramique ancienne. Paris, 1930, 
Edit. Pittoresques. 160 pp. 30 
fr.——S. de Rucci, English Col- 
lectors of Books and Manuscripts 
Cambridge, 1930, University Press. 
203 pp.; 8 pls——Teresa F. Ries, 
Die Sprache des Steines. Vienna, 
1928, Krystall-Verlag. 151 pp.; figs 
4to.——Jos. Maria Ritz, Die Kunst- 
denkmiler von Bayern. IV, 18 
Bezirksamt Mainburg. Munich, 
1928, Oldenburg. ix, 189 pp.; 10 
pls.; 122 figs. 4to. G. Roden- 
waldt, et al., Neue deutsche Ausgra- 
bungen. Miinster in Westfalen, 
1930, Aschendorf. xiv, 277 pp.; 37 
pls.; 27 figs. Svo. 72 fr.——R. 
N. Roland-Horst, Over kunst en 
kunstenaars. Beschouwingen’ en 
herdenkingen. Nieuwe bundel 
Amsterdam, 1928, Meulenhoff. xi, 
255 pp.; 12 pls. Svo. 


Santander. La capital; la provincia; 


riqueza_ artistica. Madrid, 192s, 
Blass. 192 pp. Svo. -Hermann 
Schmidt, Ingolstadt. Augsburg. 
1928, Filser. 28 pp.; 32 pls. Svo 
——Adolf Schulten, Die Etrusker 
in Spanien. Leipzig, 1930, Diete- 
rich, 68 pp. Svo. 4 Mk. 

Schumacher-Festschrift. Zum 70 
Geburtstag Karl Schumachers, 14 
Okt. 1930. Mainz, 1930, L. Wilek- 
ens. 373 pp.; 48 pls.; 187 figs. 4to 
45 Mk.——-Bernhard Schweitzer, 
Antiken in ostpreussischem Privat- 
besitz. Halle a. S., 1929, Niemeyer 
46 pp.; 26 pls ——-Claude Sézan, La 
collection des collectionneurs. Les 
poupées anciennes. Paris, 1930, Les 
éditions pittoresques. 196 pp.; 40 
pls. Svo. 30 fr——Ernest Henry 
Short, The Painter in History 
Philadelphia, 1930, Lippincott. 481 
pp.; figs. Svo. $7.50.——Hans 
Wolfgang Singer, Allgemeiner Bild- 
niskatalog. Leipzig, 1930, Verlag 
Karl W. Hiersemann.——S. C. 
Kaines Smith, An Outline History 
of Painting in Europe to the End of 
the Nineteenth Century New 
York, 1930, Wm. F. Payson. 351 
pp.; figs. Svo. $7.30——W. E. 
Sparkes, Art and Artists. New 
York, 1930, Nelson. 231 pp.; pls.; 
figs. 4to. $5.———Heinrich Spiero, 
Berlin in Geschichte und Kunst 
Munich, 1928, Oldenburg. 124 pp.; 
figs. Svo. J. Strzygowski, Asiens 
bildende Kunst in Stichproben, ihr 
Wesen u. thre Entwicklung. Ein 
Versuch (Arbeiten d. I. Kunst- 
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histor. Inst. d. Univ. 
Augsburg, 1930. xii, 
figs. 4to. 420 Mk. 


M. K. Tenischeff, Incrustation et émail. 
40 pls.; 164 
Rothen- 
Nordlingen (Be- 


Prague, 1930. 116 pp.; 
figs ——-Werner Teupser, 
burg. Dinkelsbiihl, 
rihmte Kunststiitten). 
1928S, Seemann. 236 pp.; 


Leipzig, 
121 figs. 


Svo -Ulrich Thieme, Félix Beck- 
er, Allgemeines Lexikon der bilden- 
den Kiinstler von der Antike bis zur 


Gegenwart. Bd. XXII (Kriigner— 


Leitch). Leipzig, 1928, Seemann. 
600 pp. 4to.——Hans Tietze. Wien. 
3. Aufl. (Beriihmte Kunststiitten). 
Leipzig. 1928, Seemann. viii, 327 


pp.: 154 figs. Svo. 

Fr. Valentin, Beknopte Kunstgeschiede- 
nis. Lier, 1928, Van In. 298 pp.; 
figs. l6mo.——Is. Van Beugem, 
De Viaanderens Kunsthalle. Thielt, 


1928, J. Lannoo. 216 pp.; pls.; figs. 
Svo.——C. C. Van Essen, Chronique 
d’archéologie hollandaise. Paris, 
1928, Leroux. 19 pp. Svo.——G. 


Vasari, Errata et suppléments a la 
3° édition des Vies des plus excellents 
peintres, sculpteurs et architectes 
Trad. Ch. Weiss. Paris, 1928, Dor- 
bon ainé. 48 pp. Svo.——A. Vay- 
son de Pradenne, L’affaire de Glozel. 
Historique. Paris, 1928, Catin. 78 
yp.; figs. Svo. -Victoria and Al- 
ert Museum. Review of the Prin- 


cipal Acquisitions during the Year 
1928. London, 1929, Stationery 
Office. xvi, 143 pp. S8vo. 2 sh. 
bd -Victoria and Albert Museum. 


teview of the Principal Acquisitions 
during the Year 1929. London, 
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Wien, 45). 
779 pp.; pls.; 
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1930, Stationery Office. xv, 122 pp. 
Svo. 2 sh. 6 d.——Hans Vollmer, 
Kunstgeschichtliches Waorterbuch. 


Leipzig, 1928, Teubner. vi, 272 
pp. Svo. Daniel Vélter, Glozel. 
Strasbourg, 1929, Heitz. 222 pp.; 


111 figs. Svo.  fr.——Georg 
Voss, Willy Hoppe, Die Kunstdenk- 
miiler des Kreises Kénigsberg. VII, 
4. Die Stadt Ciistrin. Berlin, 1928, 
Voss. 357 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 4to.—— 
C. E. Vulliamy, The Archaeology 
of Middlesex. London, 1930, 
Methuen. xx, 308 pp. Svo. 10 
sh. 6 d. 

Wallace Collection Catalogues. Pic- 
tures and Drawings. 2°4 ed. Lon- 
don, 1930, Stationery Office. x, 214 
pp. S8vo. 2 sh. 6 d——Wasmuths 
Lexikon der Baukunst. Erster Band: 
A bis Byz. Berlin, 1929, Wasmuth. 
704. pp. Svo.——Maria Weese, 
Doris Wild, Die schweizer Frau in 
KXunstgewerbe und bildender Kunst. 


Zurich, 1928, Orell Fiissli. iv, 84 
pp.; 6 pls. Svo.——Josef Wein- 
gartner, Bozner Kunst. Bolzano, 
1928, Vogelweider. 192 pp.; figs. 


Svo.——-Th. Wiegand, Untergang 
und Wiedererstehen antiker Kultur- 
denkmiiler. Berlin, 1928, de Gruy- 
ter. 10 pp. 4to——Reginald H. 
Wilenski, A Miniature History of 
Art, with a Chapter on American 
Art by Edw. A. Jewell. New York, 
1930, Oxford Univ. Pr. 148 pp.: 
figs. 12mo. $2.——Fritz Witte, 


Der goldene Schrein. Ein Buch 
iiber Kéln. Cologne, 1928, Wirt- 
schaftsamt der Stadt. 301 pp.; 8 


pls.; figs. 4to. 
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Nils Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und friih- 
eisenzeitliche Chronologie. Teil 1: 
Italien. Stockholm, 1930, Kungl. 
Vitterhets, Historie och Antikvitets 
Akad. x, 216 pp.; pl.; figs. 4to. 
5 kr.——F. Adama von Scheltema, 
Der Osebergfund. Augsburg, 1929, 
Benno Filser. 79 pp.; 28 pls. 

Walther Bremer, Ireland’s Place in 
Prehistoric and Early Historie Eu- 
rope. Dublin, 1928, Hodges, Figgis 

A Brogger, Den 

Bosetningen fri Shetland- 
Orknovene studier resultater. 
Oslo, 1930, Dybwad. 290 pp. Svo. 

Ramprasad Chanda, Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. No. 
$1: Survival of the Prehistoric 
Civilization of the Indus Valley. 
Caleutta, 1929, Govt. of India. iv, 40 


pp.; 2 pls. 2 sh. 


——vV. Gordon 


Childe, rr he Bronze Age. Cam- 
bridge, 1930, Univ. Pr. xii, 258 pp. 
Svo. 8 sh. 6 d.——V. Gordon 


Childe, The Danube in Prehistory. 
Oxford, 1929, Clarendon Pr. xx, 
179 pp. Svo. 42 sh.——E. Cecil 
Curwen, in the Trundle, 
Goodwood, 1928. Cambridge, 1929, 
Heffer. 52 pp.; 16 pls. 


Catherine Dundreanu-Vulpe, Considé- 


rations sur certaines formes carac- 
térisant l’Age du bronze de |’Europe 
J. 


sud-orientale. Paris, 1930, 
Gamber. 60 pp. Svo.——George 
S Duncan, Prehistoric Man. Bos- 


ton, 1930, 
12mo. $2.50 


Stratford. 146 pp. 


Albert Egges van Gissen, Die Bauart 


der Kinzelgriiber. Beitrag zur 
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Kenntnis der ilteren individuellen 
Grabhiigelstrukturen in den Nieder- 
lindern. I. Teil: Textband; II. 
Teil: Tafelband. Leipzig, 1930. 
viii, 208 pp.; 119 pls. 

A. J. H. Goodwin, C. van Riet Lowe, 
The Stone Age Cultures of South 
Africa. Edinburgh, 1929. ix, 289 
yp. Svo. 25 sh. 

C. F. C. Hawkes, ef al., St. Catharine’s 
Hill, Winchester. Winchester, 1930, 
Warren. xv, 310 pp. S8vo. 12 sh. 
6 d.——Hermann Hofmeister, Die 
Chatten. I. Bd., Mattium: Die Al- 
tenburg bei Niedenstein. Frankfurt 
am M., 1930, Baer. vi, 83 pp. 4to. 

J. A. Jeangon, Archaeological Investi- 
gations in the Taos Valley, New 
Mexico, during 1920. Washington, 
1929, Smithsonian Institution. 29 
pp.; 15 pls. 

Ludovic MacLellan Mann, Craftsmen’s 
Measures in Prehistoric Times. Glas- 
gow, 1929, Mann Pub. Co. ii, 25 
pp. Svo.——Manuel de recherches 
préhistoriques. Paris, 1929, A. 
Costes. 416 pp.; 34 pls.; 161 figs. 
8vo.—Mario Mazzoni, Cetona e le 
caverne preistoriche del monte Piesi. 
S. Gimignano, 1929, Soc. ed. Tos- 
cana. 42pp. 61——P. Meininger, 
Histoire général de l’antiquité. I. 
Préhistoire et peuples de 1’Orient. 
Paris, 1929, 313 pp.; 
figs. Svo.——H. Moora, Die Eisen- 
zeit in Lettland bis etwa 500 n. 
Chr. Tartu-Dorpal, 1929. xvi, 193 
pp.; pls. 8vo. 

Harold Peake, Herbert John Fleure, 
The Corridors of Time. VI. The 
Way of the Sea. Oxford, 1929, 
Clarendon Pr. viii, 168 pp. S8vo. 
5 sh.——Richard Pittioni, et al., La 
Téne in Niederésterreich: eine zu- 
sammenfassende Darstellung auf 
Grund des_ Inventars  verfasst. 
Vienna, 1930. vi, 136 pp. 8vo.—— 
Pi-tzu-wo. Prehistoric Sites by the 
River Pi-liu-ho, South Manchuria. 
Tokyo, 1929, Far Eastern Archae- 
ological Society. 30 (English), 80 
(Japanese) pp.; 68 pls. 

Hans Reinerth, Pfahlbauten am Bo- 
densee. Augsburg, 1930, Benno 
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Filser. 84 pp.——M. I. Rostovtzeff, 
The Animal Style in S. Russia and 
China (Princeton Monographs in 
Art and Archaeology). Princeton, 
1929, Univ. Pr. xvi, 112 pp. 8vo. 
$13.25.——-M. I. Rostovtzeff, Le 
Centre de |’ Asie, la Russie, la Chine 
et le Style Animal, Sxvdxa A. 
Prague, 1929, Seminarium Konda- 
kovianum. 48 pp. 4to.——Otto 
Rydbeck, Ett bidrag till fragan om 
vart stendldersfolks antropologi 
Lund, 1930, Heerup. 19 pp. 8vo. 

K. S. Sandford, W. J. Arkell, Palaeo- 
lithic Man and the Nile-Faiyum 
Divide. Prehistoric Survey of Egypt 
and Western Asia. Vol. 1. Chicago, 
1930, Univ. Pr. xv, 77 pp. 4to. 
22 sh. 6 d.——F. A. Schaeffer, Les 
tertres funéraires préhistoriques dans 
la Forét de Haguenau. II. Les 
tumuls de l’Age du Fer. Hague- 
nau, 1930. xi, 332 pp. Svo.—— 
J. Servais, J. Hamal- ~ Mu- 
sée archéologique liégeois. Catalo- 
gue sommaire de la section préhisto- 
rique. Liege. 1929. 148 pp.—— 
T. Sheppard, Catalogue of the 
Mortimer Collection of Prehistoric 
Remains from East Yorkshire Bar- 
rows. Hull, 1929, Hull Museum. 
viii, 146 pp. Svo. 1sh—-—Haakon 
Shetelig, Fr. Johannessen, Kval- 
sundfundet og andre Norske myr- 
fund av fartoier. Bergen, 1929. 74 
pp. 4to.——Frank Stevens, Stone- 
nenge Today and Yesterday. Rev. 
ed. London, 1929, H. M. Stationery 
Office. ii, 90 pp.; figs. Svo. 6 d. 

Ferenc V. Tompa, Die Bandkeramik 
in Ungarn. Budapest, 1929, Tarsu- 
lat. 70 pp.; 61. pls. 4to. I. 
Ballester Tormo, Las excavaciones 
del Servicio de Investigacién en 
Cova del Parpallo (Gandia). Valen- 
cia, 1929, Cultura Valenciana. 82 pp. 

Radu Vulpe, L’Age du fer dans les 
régions thraces de la _ péninsula 
baleanique. Paris, 1930, J. Gamber. 
ix, 183 pp.; map. 

Sir Themistocles Zammit, Prehistoric 
Malta: The Tarxien Temples. Ox- 
ford, 1930, Univ. Pr. xvi, 127 pp. 
8vo. 12 sh. 6 d. 


EGYPTIAN 


Annales du Service des antiquités de 
l’Egypte. XXVII. Paris, 1928, Le- 
roux. 243 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Hans Bonnet, Ein friihgeschichtliches 
Griiberfeld bei Abusir (Aegypten). 
Leipzig, 1928, Hinrichs. _ viii, 62 pp.; 
38 pls.; 21 figs. fol. James 


Henry Breasted, The University of 
Chicago Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions. Vol. III. The Edwin Smith 
Surgical Papyrus. Vols. I and II. 
Chicago, 1930, Univ. Pr. xxiv, 596 
pp.; 44 pls. 4to. and fol. 

Jean Capart, Marcelle Werbrouck 


| 
| | 
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Fondation ¢égyptologie Reine Flisa- bury, Aegyptiaca: A Catalogue of 
beth. Memphis a l’ombre des pyra- Egyptian Objects in the Aegean 
mides. Brussels, 1930, Vromant & Area. Cambridge, 1930, Univ. Pr. 
Co. xviii, 415 pp. 4to. Somers xix, 121 pp.; 46 pls.; map. 4to. 
Clarke, R. Engelbach, Ancient Egyp- 15 sh.——Maurice Pillet, Thébes, 
tian Masonry. The Building Craft. palais et nécropoles. Paris, 1930, H. 
London, 1930, Milford. xvi, 242 Laurens. 164 pp.; 122 figs. Svo. 
pp. 8vo. 63 sh. 18 fr. Maurice Pillet, Les villes 

Giulio Farina, La pittura ee d’art célébres. Thébes, Karnak et 
Milan, 1929, Fratelli Treves. iv, Louxor. Paris, 1928, Laurens. 164 
»p.; 205 pls. 4to.——H. pp.; pls.; 124 figs. Svo. 18 fr.—— 
The Mural Paintings of El-‘Amar- | Bertha Porter, Rosalind Moss, Topo- 
neh, London, 1929, Egypt Explora- graphical Bibliography of Ancient 
tion Society. xi, 74 pp.; 21 pls, fol. Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs 

Uvo Hiélscher, Medinet Habu Studies, and Paintings. II. Theban Tem- 
1928-9. I. The Architectural Sur- ples. Oxford, 1929, Clarendon Pr. 
vey. II. The Language of the His- 203 pp.; pls. Svo. 
torical Texts Commemorating | J. E. Quibell, A. G. K. Hayter, Teti 
Ramses III, by John A. Wilson. Pyramid, North Side; Excavations 
Chicago, 1930, Univ. Pr. ix, 33 pp. | at Syggara. London, 1928, Quar- 


8vo. itch. 129 pls. 4to. 21 sh 
G. Legrain, Les temples de Karnak. | Hanna Rydh, The Land of the Sun- 
Fragments. Brussels, 1929, Vro- God: Description of Ancient and 
mant. 270 pp.; 163 figs.  4to. Modern Egypt. London, 1929, Al- 
Julius A. Meier-Graefe, Pyramid and len & Unwin. 202 pp. Svo. 12 sh. 
Temple. New York, 1930, Macau- 6d. 
lay. 361 pp.; figs. Svo. $5. Heinrich Schiffer, Von igyptischer 
Gaston Migeon, Le villes d’art célé- Kunst. Eine Grundlage. 3. Aufl. 
bre. Le Caire; le Nil et Memphis. Leipzig, 1930, J. C. Hinrichs. xvi, 
2° édit. Paris, 1928, Laurens. 160 424 pp. S8vo. 17 Mk.——Sixten 
pp.; 130 figs. S8vo. Margaret Stroembon, Egyptens konst. Stock- 
Alice Murray, Egyptian Sculpture. holm, 1928, Bonnier. 274 pp.; figs. 
London, 1930, Duckworth. xxiv, 4to. 
227 pp. S8vo. 15 sh. Walter Wreszinski, Atlas zur alt- 
Charles Parain, La vie de Ramsés aegyptischen Kulturgeschichte. II. 
II (Collection Vies des hommes illus- Teil, Lfg. 19, 20, 21. Leipzig, 1930. 
tres). Paris, 1930, Gallimard. 254 J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
pp.; figs. S8vo. J. D. S. Pendle- fol. 98 Mk. 
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George A. Barton, The Royal 


Albrecht Alt, Paliistinajahrbuch des fr. 
Deutschen evangel. Inst. f. Alter- Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad. 
tumswiss. d. Heiligen Landes zu New Haven, 1929, Yale Univ. Pr. 
Jerusalem. 25. Jahrgang (1929), xxii, 406 pp.——Franz M. Th. Bohl, 
26. Jahrgang (1930). Berlin, 1930, Das Zeitalter Abrahams. Leipzig, 
E. S. Mittler & Son. 126 and 104 1930, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
pp. 8vo. 4.75; 4 Mk. W. An- handlung. 55 pp. Svo.——G. 
drae, Das Gotteshaus und die Urfor- Boyer, Contribution a_ l’histoire 
men des Bauens im alten Orient. juridique de la 1'e dynastie babylo- 
Berlin, 1930, H. Schoetz. ix, 96 pp.; nienne. Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 
4 pls.; 98 figs. 4to. 28 Mk.—— vi, 86 pp.; 22 pls. 4to. 75 fr— 
A. Audin, La légende des origines Erich Brandenburg, Die Denkmiiler 
de l’humanité précédée des onze der Felsarchitektur und ihre Bedeu- 
ee gg chapitres de la Genése. tung fiir die vorderasiatische Kultur- 
aris, 1930, Rieder. 239 pp. 12 geschichte (=Der Alte Orient, 29, 
mo. 3). Leipzig, 1930, J. C. Hinrichs’- 

James Baikie, Ancient Jerusalem, sche Buchhandlung. 34 pp.; figs. 
New York, 1930, Macmillan. 89 8vo. 
pp.; figs. 12 mo. $1——George A. | Henry J. Cadbury, edit.. The Annual 
Barton, Hittite Manual for Begin- of the American Schools of Oriental 
ners: The ‘‘ Treaty” of Mursilis with Research. Vol. VIII, for 1926-1927. 
Kupanta-Kal. Paris, 1928, Paul New Haven, 1928, Yale Univ. Pr. 
Geuthner. xxxix, 85 pp. S8vo. 60 ix, 95 pp.; figs. $5.——Edward 
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Chiera, Excavations at Nuzi. Vol. 


I. Texts of varied contents, selected 
and copied. Harvard Semitic Se- 
ries, V. Cambridge, 1929, Harvard 
Univ. Pr. 106 pp.——Georges Con- 
tenau, Les antiquités orientales du 
Musée du Louvre. Monuments hit- 
tites, assyriens, phéniciens, perses, 
judaiques, chypriotes, araméens. Pa- 
ris, 1930, Moraneé. 28 pp.; 54 
pls. Svo. 90 fr. Georges Con- 
tenau, Idoles en pierre provenant de 
l’'Asie Mineure. Paris, 1928, Geuth- 
ner. S pp; 5 pls.; 4 figs. 4to—— 
Stanley A. Cook, The Religion of 
Ancient Palestine in the Light of 
Archaeology. Oxford, 1930, Univ. 
Pr. xv, 232 pp. Svo. 12 sh. 6d. 

Fr. Cumont, L’autel palmyré- 
nien du Musée du Capitole. Paris, 
1930, Geuthner. 9 pp.; 2 pls. 4to. 
7.50 fr -Fr. Cumont, Un sarco- 
phage d’enfant trouvé 4 Beyrouth 
Paris, 1930, Geuthner. 21 pp.; 4 
pls.;3 figs. 4to. 25 fr. 

Gustaf Dalman, Les itinéraires de 
Jésus. Paris, 1930, Payot. 520 pp.; 
pls.; 46 figs. Svo. —Gustaf Dal- 
man, Jerusalem und sein Geliinde 

=Schriften des Deutschen Paliis- 
tina-Instituts, Vol. V). Giiters- 
loh, 1930, C. Bertelsmann. 40 figs 
20 Mk.——Th. Dombart, Der baby- 
lonische Turm. Leipzig, 1930, J. ¢ 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 36 
pp.; 4 pls.; 9 figs. Svo.— 
Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshaz- 
zar. A Study of the Closing Events 
of the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
New Haven, 1929, Yale Univ. Pr. 
216 pp. $3 Garrow Duncan, 
The Accuracy of the Old Testa- 
ment. 192pp.; pls. 12mo. London, 
1930, 8. P.C. kh. 6sh.——R. Dus- 
saud, La Palmyréne et l'exploration 
de M. Alois Musil. Paris, 1930, 
Geuthner. 4to. 15 fr. 
Robert Eisler, Das Qainzeichen und 


die Qeniter. Upsala, 1929. 64 pp 
Svo W. Ewing, Paterson of 
Hebron London, 1930, James 
Clarke & Co. 256 pp.;8 figs. 8 sh. 


G. M. Fitz-Gerald, Four Canaanite 
Temples: The Pottery Philadel- 
phia, 1930, Mus. of Univ. of Pa. 
$7.50.——-Johannes Friedrich, 
Staatsvertriige des Hatti-Reiches 
in hethitischer Sprache. Tl.2. Leip- 
zig, 1930. 

E. F. Gautier, Une excursion 4 Pal- 
myre. Paris, 1930, Geuthner. 11 
pp. 7.50 fr.——Albrecht Gétze, 
Neue Bruchstiicke zum grossen Text 
des HattuSilis und den Parallel- 
texten. Leipzig, 1930, J. C. Hin- 
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richs’sche Buchhandlung. 88 pp 
Svo.——Government of Iraq. Min- 
istry of Education. Report on 
Excavations in Iraq during the 
Season 1928-9. Baghdad, 1930. ii, 
22 pp. Svo.—Elihu Grant, Beth 
Shemesh. Progress of the Haverford 
Archaeological Expedition. Haver- 
ford, 1929. 


H. R. Hall, A Season’s Work at Ur, 


Al-‘Ubaid, Abu Shahrain (Eridu 
and Elsewhere. Being an Unofficial 
Account of the British Museum 
Archaeological Mission to Bab- 
ylonia,1919. London,1930, Methuen. 
xxiii, 300 pp. S8vo. 25 sh—— 
Amelia Hertz, Die Kultur um den 
persischen Golf und ihre Ausbre tung. 
Leipzig, 1930, Dieterich. 152 pp 
Svo. 10 Mk.——A. Hertz, Les 
sources de la civilisation sum¢rienne. 
Paris, 1928, Leroux. 15 PP. 16mo 
~—G. Howardy, Clavis Cuneorum 
sive Lexicon signorum Assyriorum 
Pars II: Ideogrammata rariora. 
London, 1929, Humphrey Milford. 
5 sh.——G. R. Hunter, The Sayce 
and H. Weld Collection in the Ash- 
molean Museum; Sumerian Con- 
tracts from Nippur. New York, 
1930, Oxford Univ. Pr. 80 pp 
figs. 4to. $4. 

W. Jack, Samaria in Ahab’s Time 
Harvard Excavations and _ their 
Results. Edinburgh, 1929, Clark 
xi, 175 pp. S8vo. 8 sh.——Alfred 
Jeremias, Der Schleier von Sumer 
bis heute. Leipzig, 1931, J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchlandlung. 70 
pp.; 8 pls.; 5 figs. Svo.——Joachim 
Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu 
II. Teil. Leipzig, 1929.——G. de 
Jerphanion, Mélanges d’archéologie 
anatolienne. Beyrouth, 1928, Im- 
primerie catholique. 332 pp.; 120 
pls. 4to. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Kénig, Der Burg- 


bau zu Susa nach dem Bauberichte 
des Kdnigs Dareios |. Leipzig, 1930, 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
75 pp.; 16 pls 


Mer. Legendre, The Cradle of the Bible 


London, 1930, Sands & Co. 3 sh. 6d. 

—Leon Legrain, Babylonian Ter- 
racottas. Philadelphia, 1930, Mus 
of Univ. of Pa. $12.50.——Johannes 
Leipoldt, Die Religion des Mithra 
(Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte 
15 Lfg.). Leipzig, 1930.——Harry 
C. Luke, Edward Keith-Roach, The 
Handbook of Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan. 2nd ed. New York, 1930, 
Maemillan, 520 pp., map. 12mo 
$6.40.——H. F. Lutz, An Old Bab- 
vlonian Divination Text. Berkeley, 


» 


CLass 


1929, Univ. of Calif. Pr. 
pls.——H. F. Lutz, Old 
Berkeley, Cali- 
of Calif. Pr. 


California, 
100 pp., 2 
Babylonian Letters, 
fornia, 1929, Univ. 
17 pp.. 39 figs. 

R. A. S. Macalister, A Century of Ex- 
cavation in Palestine. London, 1930, 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 2 Hinde 
St., Manchester Square, W. 1. 10 
sh. 6 d.——Ermnest Mackay, A Su- 
merian Palace and the ‘A’ Cemetery 


at Kish, Mesopotamia, il. 
Chicago, 1929, Field Mus. of Nat- 
ural History. 150 pp. 4to.—— 


Mackay, Harding, Petrie, Bahreinand 
Hemamieh. London, 1929, Brit. 
Sch. of Archaeology in Egypt.—— 
Mélanges de la mission archéolo- 
gique de Perse. T.XX. Mission en 


Susiane. Paris, 1928, Leroux. 133 
pp., 4 pls. 4to——Le Comte du 
Mesnil du Buisson, L’ancienne 
Qatna. ou les ruines d’El-Mishrifé. 
Deuxiéme campagne de _fouilles 
1927). Paris, 1928, Paul Geuthner. 
125 fr. 


H. H. von der Osten, Explorations in 
Hittite Asia Minor, 1929. Oriental 
Institute Communications, no. 8. 
Chicago, 1930, Univ. of Chicago 
Press. viii, 196 pp., 163 figs., 9 maps. 
9 sh.——H. H. von der Osten, Erich 
F. Schmidt, The Alishar Hiiyiik. 
Season of 1927. Part I. Chicago, 
1930, Univ. of Chieago Pr. xxii, 284 
pp., 29 pls., 251 figs. 4to. $8. 

Harold Peake, The Flood. New Light 
on an Old Story. London, 1930, 
Kegan Paul. x, 124 pp. S8vo. 5sh. 

Flinders Petrie, Beth Pelet I 
lell Fara). London, 1930, Brit. 
Sch. of Arch. in Egypt. 26 pp., 72 
pls S. Przeworski, Notes d’ar- 
chéologie syrienne et hittite. Paris, 
1930, Geuthner. 5 pp., pl., 5 figs. 
tto 10 fr. 

Barbara Renz, Der  orientalische 
Schlangendrache. Ein Beitrag zum 
Verstiindniss der Schlange im bib- 
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Paradies. Augsburg, 1930, 

123 pp. Svo.——A. Rowe, 
Topography and History of Beth- 
Shan. Philadelphia, 1930, Mus. of 
the Univ. of Pa. $15. 

V. Scheil, Mémoires de la Mission ar- 


lischen 
Haas. 


chéologique de Perse. Tome XXII. 
Mission en Susiane. Inscriptions des 
Achéménides 4 Suse. Paris, 1930, 
Leroux. 102 pp. 4to.——Ferdi- 


nand Sommer, Hans Ehelolf, Klein- 


asiatische Forschungen. Bd. I, Hft. 
3. Weimar, 1930, Hermann Boh- 
laus Nachfolger. 150 pp. Svo. 11 


Mk.——Ephraim A. Speiser, Meso- 
potamian Origins, the Basie Popu- 
lation of the Near East. Philadel- 
phia, 1930, Univ. of Pa. Pr. 211 pp. 
Svo. $3.——Ephraim A. Speiser, 
Preliminary Excavations at Tepe 
Gawra. New Haven, 1929, Yale 
Univ. Pr. 78 pp., 135 figs. Svo. 

R. Campbell Thompson, The Epic of 
Gilgamish. Oxford, 1930, Humphrey 
Milford. 96 pp.; 59 pls. 4to. 50 sh. 

E. Douglas Van Buren, Clay Figurines 


of Babylonia a Assyria. New 
Haven, 1930, Yale Univ. Pr. Ixix, 
287 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. $6.75.——E. 
Douglas Van Buren, Foundation 
Figurines and Offerings. New 
York, 1930, G. E. Stechert. 100 pp.; 


figs. $12.50. 

Ch. Watelin, Stephen Langdon, Exca- 
vations at Kish. Paris, 1930, Geuth- 
ner. iii, 20 pp.; 16 pls. 4to.— 
W. A. Wigram, The Assyrians and 
their Neighbors. London, 1929, G. 
Bell and Sons. 242 pp.; 14 figs.; 
map. 15 sh.——C. Leonard Wool- 
ley, Digging up the Past. New York, 


1930, Scribner. 147 pp.; figs. 12mo. 

The 
Sumerians. New York, 1929, Ox- 
ford Univ. Pr. xi, 198 pp.; 29 figs. 


$2.50.——C. Leonard Woolley, Ur 
of the Chaldees: A Record of Seven 
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GREEK AND ROMAN 


Works treating of the monuments 
of the Greeks and the Romans, but 
not exclusively of those of either. 


P. Arndt, G. Lippold, Denkmiiler grie- 


chischer und rémischer Sculptur. 


Lfg. 142 143 and 146147. Mu- 
nich, 1928, Bruckmann. 11 pp.; 10 
pls.; 31 pp.; 10 pls. fol. 25 Mk. 


P. Arndt, G. Lippold, Griechische 
und rémische Portriits. Lfg. 108- 


Years of Excavation. London, 1929. 
195 pp. 
110. Munich, 1928, Bruckmann 


30 pls. fol. Paul Arndt, 

Lippold, Griechische u. 
romische Portriits. Lfg. 112; Nr. 
1111-1120. Lfg. 113; Nr. 1121 
1130. Munich, 1930, F. Bruckmann. 
t pp.; 10 pls.; 2 figs.; 8 pp.; 10 pls 
fol. 25 Mk. each. B. Ashmole, A 
Catalogue of the Ancient Marbles at 
Ince Blundell Hall. Oxford, 1929, 
Clarendon Pr. xvi, 139 pp.; 51 pls. 
ito. S4sh. 


5 pp.; 
Georg 
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Louis Jalabert, René Mouterde, In- 
scriptions grecques et latines de la 


Syrie. T. I: Commagéne et Cyrr- 
hestique, Nos. 1-256. Paris, 1929, 
Geuthner. 135 pp. 4to. 


H. M. R. Leopold, Wandmozaieken in 


Griekenland en Italie. Zutphen, 
1930, W. J. Thieme & Co. 2.90 fl. 


Gisela M. A. Richter, Handbook of the 
Classical Collection. New and en- 
larged ed. New York, 1930, Metr. 
Mus. of Art. lii, 380 pp——C. E. 
Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana. 
Milan, 1929, Frat. Treves. 93 pp.; 
200 pls. 4to. 1501. 

Jean Starczuk, Les sculptures antiques 
de Wilané6w. Lemberg, 1929. 

Mary L. Trowbridge, Philological Stud- 
ies in Ancient Glass. Urbana, IIL., 
1928, University of Illinois. 206 pp. 
Svo. $1.50 


GREEK 
Including also titles relating to Pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
to kindred peoples, and to monu- 
ments of Greek art wherever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Annual of the British School at Athens. 
Session 1927-1928. 
don, 1930, Maemillan. 351 pp.; 2 
pls.;42 figs. Svo. 3 guineas. 

J. Bayet, La Sicile grecque. Paris, 
1930, Les Belles-Lettres. 55 pp.; 12 
pls ——H Bell, W. E. Crum, 
Greek Papyri. Vols. IV and VY: 
Jews and Christians in Egypt.—— 
Carl William Blegen, et al., Acro- 
corinth. Excavations in 1926. Vol. 
3, pt. 1. Cambridge, Mass., 1930, 
Harvard Univ. Pr. xiv, 74 pp.; 8 
pls.; 60 figs. 4to. $5. Oscar 
Broneer, Corinth. Results of Exca- 
vations Conducted by the American 


School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. IV, pt. 2: Terra Cotta 
Lamps. Cambridge, Mass., 1930, 
Harvard Univ. Pr. xx, 340 pp. 
Svo. $5.75.——A. R. Burns, Mino- 
ans, Philistines, and Greeks; B.c. 
1400-900. New York, 1930, Knopf. 
288 pp.; figs.;maps. Svo. $5. 


Chronique des fouilles et découvertes 
archéologiques dans l’Orient hellé- 
nique en 1928. Paris, 1930, E. de 
Boceard. 15fr. 

W. Nacneile Dixon, Hellas Revisited. 
London, 1929, Arnold. 209 pp.; 
figs. 10 sh. 6 d——Ejnar Dyggve, 
Joh. Broensted, Fr. Weilbach, Re- 
cherchesASalone. I. Copenhagen, 
1928, Schultz. 196 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 


fol. 
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Hjalmar Frisk, Payprus grecs de la 
Bibliothéque Municipale de Gothem- 
bourg. Gdéteborg, 1929, Wettergren 
& Kerber. 59pp.;2pls. 3kr 

Alois Gotsmich, Studien zur iltesten 
griechischen Kunst. Prague, 1930, 
J.G.Calve. 104 pp. Smo. 6 Mk. 


| Arthur S. Hunt, John Johnson, Two 


Theocritus Papyri. London, 1930, 
Egypt Exploration Society. viii, 
92 pp.; 2 pls. 4to. 42 sh. 


| Georg Karo, Die Schachtgriiber von 


Mykenae. Textband und Tafel- 
mappe. Munich, 1930, F. Bruck- 
mann. 172 pp.; 175 pls.; 82 figs. 
120 Mk. A. D. Keramopoullos, 
Makedonia kai hoi Makedones. 
Athens, 1930, Société macédonienne 
d’‘instruction. 48 pp.; 26 figs. S8vo. 


Emil Kiessling, Wérterbuch der 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden mit 
Einschluss der griechischen Inschrif- 
ten, Aufschriften, Ostraka, Mumien- 
schilder usw. aus 3, 2 


Agypten. 3, 2. 
Berlin, 1929, Selbst verlag der Erben. 
112 pp. 4to. 21 Mk.——Otto 
Korner, Die homerische Tierwelt. 
2. Aufl. Munich, 1930, J. F. Berg- 
mann. ii, 100 pp. Svo. 6.60 Mk. 


| Ernst and Herbert Lehmann, Hellas. 


16 | 


Tagebuch einer Reise. Potsdam, 
1929. 

Wilhelm von Massow, Bilderheft fiir 
den Besucher d. Pergamon-Muse- 
ums in Berlin. Leipzig, 1930, 
Kréner. 32 pp.; pls. 0.50 Mk.—— 
Sigurd Miller, Griechische Papyriaus 
dem Berliner Museum. Godteborg, 
1929. viii, 95 pp.; 2 pls. Svo. 5 

i Who 
Berkeley, Cali- 

of California Pr. 

$7. 


Were the Greeks? 
fornia, 1930, Univ. 
Xxxvil, 634 pp. Svo. 

M. Norsa, Papiri greci delle collezioni 
italiane. Scritture documentarie. 
Fasc. 1. Rome, 1930, Bardi. 16 pp.; 
10pls. 301. 

J. G. O’Neill, Ancient Corinth. With 
a Topographical Sketch of the Corin- 
thia. Part 1: From the Earliest 
Times to 404 B.c. Rnd 1930, 
The Johns Hopkins Pr. ix, 270 pp.; 
9 pls.; plan. S8vo. $5. 
Osmaston, A New Presentation of 
Greek Art and Thought; the Hand- 
work of a Hellenist. London, 1928, 
Simpkin. 58pls. S8vo. 

Axel W. Persson, Schrift und Sprache 
in Alt-Kreta. Upsal, 1930, Lunde- 
quist. 32  pp.; figs Svo.— 
Charles Picard, Art et religion, les 
origines du polytheisme hellénique, 


l'art créto-mycénien. Paris, 1930, 
Laurens. 184 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 
20 fr. 
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Louis Séchan, La danse grecque an- 
tique. Paris, 1930, E. de Boccard. 
371 pp.; 19 pls.; 70 figs. 50 fr. 
J. Sieveking, Bronzen, Terrakotten, 
Vasen der Sammlung Loeb. 
nich, 1930, Buchholz. x', 65 pp.; 
pls.; figs. 4to. 100 Mk. 

John Gavin Tait, Greek Ostraca in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford and 
Various Other Collections. Vol. I. 
London, 1930, Egypt Exploration 
Society. iv, 181 pp. S8vo. 28 sh. 

Mattias Natan Valmin, Etudes topo- 
graphiques sur la Messénie ancienne. 
Lund, 1930, Carl Blom. 235 pp. 
Svo.——A. W. Van Buren, Graecia 
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Mu- | 


antiqua; Maps and Plans to Lllus- | 


trate Pausanias’s Description of 
Greece. New York, 1930, Mac- | 
millan. 173 pp. 8vo. $11. 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos. | 


Vol. III. London, 1930, Macmillan. 
xxiv, 525 pp.; 21 pls.; 367 figs. 5£. 
5 sh. 


Ernst Robert Fiechter, Das Theater 
in Oropos, aufgenommen und erliiu- 
tert. Stuttgart, 1930, Kohlhammer. 
27 pp.: 8 pls.; 16 figs. 4to. 5 Mk. 


| 


Walter Hege, Gerhart Rodenwaldt, Die | 


Akropolis. Berlin, 1930, Deutscher | 
Kunstverlag. 58 hs 104 pls.; map; 
37 figs. 4to. 


Georg By ‘Theodor Wiegand, 
Altertiimer von Pergamon. 5, 1: 
Die Paliiste der Hochburg. Berlin, 
1930, de Gruyter. vii, 75 pp.; 19 
pls.; 113 figs. 4to. fol. 610 Mk. 

Miiller, Tiryns. Die Ergebnisse 
der 
Archiiologisches Institut in Athen: 
Die Architektur d. Burg u. d. Pa- 


lestes. Augsburg, 1930, Benno 
Filser. xv, 224 pp.; 44 pls. 4to. 
60 Mk. 

B. Pick, Die Neokorie-Tempel von 


Pergamon und der Asklepios des 
Phyromachos. Weimar, 1929.—— 
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H. G. Beyen, La statue d’Artémision 
The Hague, 1930, Nijhoff. viii, 56 
pp.; 11 pls.; 12 figs. 4to. 5 fl—— 
Oscar Broneer, The ‘* Armed Aphro- 
dite” on Acrocorinth and the Aphro- 
dite of Capua. Berkeley, California, 
1930, Univ. of Calif. Pr. 20 pp. 
$0.30. 

Rhys Carpenter, The Sculpture of the 
Nike Temple Parapet. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929, Harvard Univ. Pr. 83 
pp.; 34 pls.; 15figs.;1 plan. 8vo. $2. 

W. Deonna, Dédale ou la statue de la 
Gréce archaique. Tomel. Origine 
et évolution de la Gréce archaique. 
Paris, 1930, de Boccard. 576 pp.; 
pls.; 66 figs. Svo. 60 fr. 

Silvio Ferri, DivinitA ignote. 
ence, 1929, Vallecchi. 147 pp.; 
pls.; 49 figs. 4to. 

Ida Thallon Hill, Lida Shaw King, 
Corinth. Results of Excavations 
Conducted by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Vol. IV, pt. 1. Decorated Archi- 
tectural Terracottas. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929, Harvard Univ. Pr. 
xii, 120 pp.; 5 pls.; 48 figs. $5.00. 

Herbert Koch, Apollon und “ Apollines.’’ 
Akadem. Antrittsrede geh. in Leip- 
zig am 17. Jan. 1930. Stuttgart, 
1930, Kohlhammer. 14 pp.; 11 figs. 


Flor- 
44 


2 a 


E. Langlotz, Les sculptures grecques 
primitives et leurs écoles. Paris, 
1928, Soc. du Livre d’art ancien et 
moderne. 100 pls. 8vo. 


| Franz Mezé, Geschichte der olym- 


Ausgrabungen des Deutsches | 


Camille Praschniker, Zur Geschichte | 


des Akroters. Vienna, 1929, Rohrer. 
57 pp.; 4 pls.; 13 figs. 4to. 

David M. Robinson, Excavations at 
Olynthus. Part 2: Architecture and 
Sculpture. 
ings. Baltimore, 1930, The Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Pr. xxii, 155 pp.; 
307 figs. 4to. $20. 

III. GREEK SCULPTURE 

Walter R. Agard, The Greek Tradition 
in Sculpture (The Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Studies in Archaeology, No. 7). 
Baltimore, 1930, The Johns Hopkins 
Pr. x, 59 pp., 34 figs. Svo. 33. 


Houses and Other Build- | 


pischen Spiele. Munich, 1930, Knorr 
u. Hirth. 94 figs. Svo. 8 Mk. 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek 
Sculpture. A Survey. London, 
1930, Milford. xii, 87 pp.; 66 pls. 
30 sh. Gisela M. A. Richter, The 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks. 2 edit. New Haven, 
1930, Yale Univ. Pr. xxiii, 613 pp.; 
767 figs.; 2 maps. S8vo. $12. 
Arnold von Salis, Theseus und Ariadne. 
Festschrift der Archiiol. Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin zur Feier des 100- 


jahrigen Bestehens der Staatl. Mu- 
seen zu Berlin am 1. Okt. 1930. 
Berlin, 1930, de Gruyter. 47 pp.; 
2 pls.; 38 figs. 4to. 12 Mk. 


| Mattias ‘Natan Valmin, Archaisierender 


Lund, 


Hermenkopf aus Ky parissia. 
5 figs. 


1930, Gleerup. 5 pp.; 1 pl.; 
IV. GREEK VASES AND 


PAINTING 
J. D. Beazley, Der berliner Maler. 
Berlin, 1930, H. Keller. 22 PP. 
32 pls. 4to. 32 Mk.— 


Brants, Description of the Ancient 
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Pottery Preserved in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities 


of the Museum of Archaeology 
of Leiden. II. Greek Vases. The 
Hague, 1930, Nyhoff. 19 pp.; 20 
pls. fol. 


Ch. Dugas, Le trésor de céramique de 
Délos. Paris, 1930, E. de Boccard. 
24 pp.; 10 pls. 300 fr. 
W. Lamb, Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. Great Britain: Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Oxford, 1930, 
Univ. Pr. 54 pp.; 46 pls. 18 sh. 
L. Laurinsich, Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. Italia. 5: Bologna. 
Museo Civico. 1. Milan, 1929, 
Bestetti e Tumminelli. 
A. Merlin, L. Poinssot, Cratéres et 
candélabres de marbres trouvés en 
mer prés de Mahdia. Paris, 1930, 
Vuibert. 151 pp., 40 pls. 
E. Pottier, Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. France. Fase. 9. Louvre. 
Fasc. 6. Paris, 1929, Champion. 
42 pp.; 55 pls. 4to. 17 sh. 6d. 
Pottier, Musée National du Louvre. 
Catalogue des vases antiques de 
terre cuite. 3° partie: L’école at- 
tique. 2: Les vases 4 figures rouges. 
2nd ed. rev. and enlarged. Paris, 
1929, Mus¢ées Nationaux. 

P. Romanelli, Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. Museo provinciale castro 
mediano di Lecce. Fase. 2. Paris, 
1930, Champion. 36 pp. 4to. 125fr. 

Karl Schefold, Kertscher Vasen. Ber- 
lin, 1930, Heinrich Keller. 22 pp. 
ito. 25 Mk.——H. R. W. Smith, 
New pape ts of the Menon Painter. 
~ rkeley, California, 1929, Univ. of 

Calif. Pr. 64 pp.; 6 pls.; 9 figs. 

H. B. Walters, E. J. Forsdyke, Corpus 

Vasorum Antiquorum. Great Brit- 


ain. Fase. 7. British Museum. 
Fase. 5. London, 1930, British 
Museum. 4to. 75 fr. 
V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

Ernestus Fraenkel, Inscriptiones 
Graecae ad inlustrandos dialectos 
selectae. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1930, 
Teubner. viii, 114 pp. Svo. 4 Mk. 


J. J. E. Hondius, edit., Supplementum 
Kpigraphicum Graecum. Vol. 3, 
fase. 2 and Vol. 4, fase. 2. Leyden, 
1929, Sijthoff. iv, 92 pp. and 169 pp. 

Heinz Wuthnow, Die semitischen Men- 
schennamen in griechischen Inschrif- 
ten und Papyri des vorderen Orients. 
Leipzig, 1930, Dieterich. 175 pp. 
Svo. 15.50 Mk. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Alfred R. Bellinger, Catalogue of the 
Coins Found at Corinth. New 
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Haven, 1930, Yale Univ. Pr. xii, 
95 pp. $2.00. 


Séverin Icard, Identification des mon- 
naies par la nouvelle méthode des 
lettres-jalons et des légendes frag- 


mentées. Application de la méthode 
aux monnaies grecques et aux mon- 
naies gauloises. Paris, 1930, J. 
Florange et L. Ciani. xxv, 563 pp.; 
2 pls. Svo. 

Oscar Ravel, The ‘‘Colts’’ of Ambracia. 
New York, 1928, The American 


Numismatic Society. 180 pp.; pls.; 
figs. 
ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating 
to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other peoples who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the Romans, as well as to Ro- 
man monuments outside of Italy 


I. GENERAL AND 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Hans Achelis, Der Marmorkalender in 
Neapel. Leipzig, 1929. Annales 
Institutorum quae provehendis hu- 
manioribus artibusque co- 
lendis a variis in Urbe erecta sunt 
nationibus. T. I. Rome. 1929. 
225 pp.; pls. 4to.——Carlo Anti, I] 
Regio Museo Archeologico nel Pa- 


lazzo Reale di Venezia. Rome. 
185 pp. 
Karl Baedeker, Rome and Central 


Italy. I6thed. Leipzig, 1930. 
Karl Baedeker, Southern Italy and 
Sicily, with Excursions to Sardinia, 


Malta, Tripoli, and Corfu. 17th ed. 
New York, 1930, Scribner. 632 pp.; 
figs ——-Gilbert Bagnani, The RKo- 
man Campagna and its Treasures 
New York, 1930, Scribner. 333 pp.; 
figs.; maps. 12mo. $3.50 Ra- 


nuccio Bianchi Bandinelli, Sovana: 
topografia ed arte. Contributo alla 
conoscenza dell’ architectura Etrusea 
Florence, 1929.. 146 pp. Svo 
Paul Banéat, Etude sur les 

romaines dans le département d'Ille- 


voces 


et-Vilaine. Rennes, 1928, Larcher. 
82 pp.; figs. Svo.——Maria Bersu, 
Germania Romana. Ein Bilderat- 
las. V. Kunstgewerbe und Hand- 
werk. Bamberg, 1930, C C 

Buchner. 31 pp.; 48 pls. Svo. 


3.50 Mk.——Erich Boehringer, Ar- 
chaeologische Funde von Anfang 
1928 bis Mitte 1929. Berlin, 1929 
——B. Bottet, Une nouvelle allée 
couverte du bassin de I'Oise; la 
“pierre plate’ de Presles (Seine-et- 
Oise). Paris, 1928, Leroux. 16 pp.; 
4 pls. Svo.——Edoardo Brizio, Una 
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Pompei etrusca a Marzabotto nel | tuts d. Deutschen Reiches. Berlin, 
Bolognese. Bologna, 1928, Stab. 1930, de Gruyter. ix, 113 pp.; 23 
riuniti. 31 pp. Svo.——O. Buono- | pls.; 52 figs. 4to. 30 Mk. 
core,Pompei. Ischia. Naples, 1929. | Giulio Quirino Giglioli, Museo dell’ 
39 pp. 11 Jakob Burckhardt, | impero romano. Catalogo. Roma: 
Der Cicerone. Eine Anleitg. zum 19giugno MCMXXIXa VII. Rome, 
Genuss d. Kunstwerke _Italiens. 1929. xvi, 124 pp.; 51 pls. 251. 
New ed. Leipzig, 1930, A. Kroner. | Fried. Hertlein, Peter Goessler, Die 
xvi, 1058 pp.; 274 figs. 16 Mk.—— | Strassen und Wehranlagen des rém- 
F. S. Burnell, Rome. New York, ischen Wiirttemberg. Unter Mitw. 
1930, Longmans. 310 pp.; figs. | v.O. Paret. Stuttgart, 1930, Kohl- 


hammer. xxvii, 313 pp.; map; 12 


12mo. $3. 
pls.; 41 figs. Léon Homo, La 


Aristide Calderini, Aquileia Romana 


Ricerche di storia e di epigrafia. | civilisation romaine. Paris, 1930, 
Milan, 1930. exxxvi, 594 pp. Svo. | Payot. 470 pp.; 294 figs. Svo. 60 
75 1——vVasile Christescu, Viata fr.——Otto Hornickel, Ehren- und 
economica a Daciei Romane. Ré- Rang-priidikate in der Papyrusur- 
sumé in French. Pitesti, 1929, | kunden. Fin Beitrag zum rém- 
Mitu. 174pp.;7pls.;2maps. Svo. | ischen und byzantinischen  Titel- 
—R. G. Collingwood, The Archae- wesen. Giessen, 1930. x, 39 pp. 
ology of Roman Britain. London, | M. A. Johnstone, Etruria Past and 
1930, Methuen & Co. xvi, 293 pp.; | Present. London, 1930, Methuen. 
pls.; 68 figs. Svo. 16 sh.——L. xv, 246 pp.; 15 pls. 7 sh. 6d. 
A. Constans, Guide illustré des | D. Krencker, E. Kriiger, H. Lehmann, 
campagnes de César en Gaule. H. Wachtler, Die trierer Kaiserther- 
Paris, 1929, Les Belles-Lettres. 133 | men. Abt. I.: Ausgrabungsbericht 
pp.; 8 pls.; figs. Svo. Philip | u. Grundsiitzliche Untersuchungen 
Corder, H. Mattingly, M. R. Hull, | rémischer Thermen. Augsburg, 1929. 
The Defences of the Roman Fort at | Pietro Larizza, La Magna Grecia. 
Malton. Yorkshire, 1929, Yorkshire | Ricerche, storiche, archeologiche e 
Archaeological Society. 116 pp. | numismatische dalle origini alla 
Svo.—Léon Coutil, Les ruines ro- | cittadinanza romana; con la intera 
maines de Noyers-sur-Andelys. Ev- serie delle monete italo-greche e 
reux, 1928, Impr. Hérissey. 15 pp. numerose illustrazioni _artistiche. 
Svo. | Rome, 1930, P. —— xv, 303 
Ellis Davies, The Prehistoric and Ro- | _pp.; figs. 4to. 150 1.— Hans 
man Remains of Denbighshire. | Lehner, Vetera. Die Ergebnisse d. 
Cardiff, 1929, William Lewis, Ltd. | Ausgrabgn. d. bonner Provinzial- 
xxiii, 426 pp.; 146 figs.; map. Svo. | museums bis 1929. Mit e. Beitr. v. 
21 sh.— Attilio Degrassi, Notizia- | Rudolf Schultze. Berlin, 1930, de 
rio archeologico. Parenzo, 1929, Gruyter. 76 pp.; 4 pls.; 54. figs. 
Coana e Figli. 11 pp.; 2 pls. | 4to. 8 Mk.——E. Libertini, Il 
Christopher George Ellaby, Pompeii regio museo archeologico di Siracusa. 
and Herculaneum. New York, Rome, 1929, Libr. dello Stato. 191 
1930, McBride. 210 pp.; figs.;map. | pp. W. M. Lindsay, Palaeo- 


$2.50.—Henry d’Estre, Lucius | graphia Latina. Part VI. London, 
Caius. Paris, 1930, Didot. 334 pp. | 1929. London Museum Cata- 
Svo. logues: No. 3, London in Roman 
Ernst Fabricius, Limes. Der ober- Times. London, 1930, The London 


Museum. 211 pp. S8vo. 2sh.—— 


germanisch-raetische Limes des Ré- 
Giuseppe Lugli, Horace’s Sabine 


merreiches. Lfg. 46. Aus Bd. 4 B 


Nr. 38 a. Kastell Miltenberg-Ost. Farm. Rome, 1930, Luciano Mor- 
Aus Bd. 4 B Nr. 41 a. Kastell |  purgo. 7lpp. S8vo. 

Westernbach. Aus Bd. 6 B Nr. 68 | Emilio Magaldi, Pompeie il suo dolore. 
a. Kastell Munningen. Titelbitter | Naples, 1930, the author.——R. 
usw. zu Abt. B Bd. 4 u. 6. Leipzig, Marconi, Agrigento; Topografia ed 


arte. Florence, 1929. 162 figs —— 
Edoardo Martinori, Via Flaminia. 
Studio storico-topografico. Rome, 
1929, tip. Regionale. 233 pp.; 3 


1929, O. Petters. 63 pp.; 10 pls.; 
1 fig. 4to. 22 Mk.——Eva Fiesel, 
Namen des griechischen Mythos im 
Etruskischen. Géttingen, 1928.—— 


Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre Rdémisch- | pls. 65 1——E. Mauceri, I] Museo 
Germanische Kommission. Zur | Nazionale di Messina. Rome, 1929, 
Erinnerung an d. Feier d. 9.—-11. Dez. Libr. dello Stato. 101 pp. 8 1.— 
1927, hrsg. v. d. Rém-German. Memoirs of the American Academy 


Kommission d. Archiolog. Insti- in Rome. Vol. VIII. Rome, 1930, 


Amer. Acad. in Rome. 159 pp.—— 
Eugen v. Mercklin, Friedrich Matz, 
Katalog der Bibliothek des Deut- 
schen Archiiologischen Instituts in 
Rom. Suppl..1. Ergiinzgn. zu Bd. 
1f.d.J. 1911-1925. Berlin, 1930, de 
Gruyter. xxix,516pp. 4to. 30 Mk. 

Franz Oelmann, Ein rémischer Bauern- 
hof bei Mayen. Bonn, 1929. 

Louis puineaet, L’autel de la gens 
augusta a Carthago. Paris, 1929, 
Vuibert. 2s pp.; 16 pls. 

Recherche des antiquités dans le nord 
de l'Afrique. Conseils aux archéo- 
logues et aux voyageurs. New ed. 
Paris, 1930, E. Leroux. 250 pp. 
30 fr.——Rémisch-Germanische 
Kommission, Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre. 
Zur Erinnerung an die Feier des 9.- 
11. Dezember 1927. Leipzig, 1930. 

Abbé J. Sautel, L. Imbert, La Provence 


romaine. Histoire, art, monu- 
ments. Lyon, 1929, Rey. viii, 184 
pp.; figs. 16mo. 20 fr—Fritz 


Schachermeyr, Etruskische Friihge- 
schichte. Berlin, 1929, de Gruyter. 
xvii, 316 pp.——L. Schudt, Le guide 
di Roma. Vienna, 1930, Benno 
Filser Verlag. 544 p 8vo. 
Arthur Smith, A (a: of the 
Roman Inseribed Stones Found in 
the City of Lincoln. Lincoln, 1929, 
Lincolnshire Pub. Co. vii, 24 pp. 
Svo Studi etruschi. Vol. 4. 
Florence, 1930, Rinascimento del 
libro. 477] 36 pls. 125 1. 

Br. Tamaro, Pola: i monumenti romani. 
Trieste, 1928, Edit. Parnaso. 16 
pp.; figs. 4to. 

Tatiana Warsher, Pompeii in Three 

Hours. Rome, 1930, Industria Tipo- 

grafica Imperia. 154 pp.; 100 figs. 

—Louis C. West, Imperial Roman 

Spain; the Objects of Trade. Oxford 

1929.——R. E. M. Wheeler, ef al., 

London in Roman Times. London, 

1930, Laneaster House, St. James’s, 

S. W. 1. 211 pp.; 61 pls.; 58 figs. 

2 sh.——S. E. Winbolt, G. Herbert, 

The Roman Villa at Bignor, Sussex 

plan). New ed. Oxford, 1930, 

Clarendon Pr. 18 pp. S8vo._ 1 sh. 

——F.Winkelmann, K. Stade, Limes. 

Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes 

des Rémerreiches. Lfg. 47. Aus 

Bd. 6 A. Strecke 13. Der raetische 

Limes von d. wiirtt.-bayr. Grenze 

bis Gunzenhausen u. d. kleine Kastell 

Unter-Schwaningen. Leipzig, 1930, 

O. Petters. 99 pp.; 21 pls.; 1 fig. 

ito. 32 Mk.—Paul Wolters, Die 

Tafel von Tarra-Gona. Munich, 

1930, Oldenburg. 9pp. 1 Mk.—— 

Eduard Wymann, Die Aufzeich- 

nungen des Stadtpfarrers Sebastian 
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Werro von Freiburg iiber die klass- 
ischen Altertiimer in Rom im Jahre 
1581. Stans, 1928, von Matt. iv, 
24 pp.; figs. S8vo. 


Il. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

Luca Beltrami, I] Pantheon rivendicato 
ad Adriano; 117-138 d. _C. Milan, 
1929, Allegretti. 
Borgatti, di Adriano 
e Castello Sant’ Angelo in Roma. 
Rome, 1929, Libr. dello Stato. 169 
pp. 101. 

Georges Gromort, L’architecture ro- 
mane. T. I. Paris, 1928, Vincent. 
64 pls. fol. 

R. Paribeni, Le terme di Diocleziano e 
il Museo Nazionale Romano. Rome, 
1928, Libro dello Stato. 346 pp. 
16 1——Hermann Phleps, Die far- 
bige Architektur bei den Rémern 
und im Mittelalter. Berlin, 1930, E. 
Wasmuth. 120 pp.; 57 pls; figs. 
4to. 60 Mk. 

III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 

L’Italia antichissima. Terrecotte ar- 
chitettoniche di Reggio Calabria. 
Fasc. I. Rome, 1929, Nicola Pu- 
torti. 57 pp.;2 pls. S8vo. 

IV. ROMAN VASES AND 
PAINTING 


| Thomas May, Catalogte of the Roman 


Pottery in the Colchester and Essex 
Museum. Cambridge, 1930, Univ. 
Pr. xii, 304 pp.: 93 pls. 4to. 

F. Wirth, Der Stil der kampanischen 
W andgemiilde im Verhiltnis zur 
Wanddekoration. Rome, 1928, tip. 
del Senato. 83 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 

V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 

Jeanne and Prosper Alquier, Le Chet- 
taba et les grottes 4 inscriptions 
latines du Chettaba et du Taya. 
Constantine, 1929, Paulette. 191 
pp.; figs. Svo. 


| Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum volu- 


minis decimi quarti supplementum: 
Supplementum Ostiense ed. Lotha- 
rius Wickert. Berlin, 1930, de Gruy- 
ter. 212 pp. fol. 

Ernestus Diehl, Altlateinische In- 
schriften. 3. Aufi. Berlin, 1930, de 
Gruyter. 124 pp. 4.80 Mk. 
Ernestus Diehl, Inscriptiones La- 
tinae christianae veteres. III. 5 and 
6. Berlin, 1930, Weidmann. 80 
and 80 pp. 5 Mk. ea. 

Emile Esperandieu, Inscriptions latines 
de Gaule (Narbonnaise). Fasc. 2. 
Paris, 1930, Leroux. 96 pp. 35 fr. 

Orazio Marucchi, Di due importanti 
antiche iscrizioni christiane recente- 
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mente scoperte. Rome, 1928, Ponti- 
ficio romano maggiore. 28 
»p 0 

c. Mc N. Rushforth, Latin Historical 
Inscriptions Illustrating the History 
of the Early Empire. 2nd ed. Lon- 
don, 1930, Milford. xxxii, 144 pp. 
Ssh. 6d. 

Lothar Wickert, Vorbemerkungen zu 
einem Supplementum Ostiense des 
Corpus Inser. Latin. Berlin, 1928. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Henry Cohen, Description historique 
des monnaies frappées sous empire 
romain communément appelées mé- 
dailles impériales. 2. éd. Réim- 
pression conforme Rollin et 
Feuardent, Paris, 1880-1892 (Ma- 
nuldr.). 8 Bde. T. 1-8. Leipz‘g, 
1930, G. Fock. xxviii, 544; xvi, 447; 
427; 533; 547; 571; 496; 511 pp. 


Harold Mattingly, The First Age of 
Roman Coinage. London, 1929. 
——Harold Mattingly, Edward A. 
Sydenham, The Roman Imperial 
Coinage. Vol. III: Antoninus Pius 
to Commodus. London, 1930, 
Spink. xix, 514 pp. 8vo. 28 sh. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 

D. Agassiz, Marguerite Lehr, La 
cathédrale de Lausanne; |’église 
Saint-Francois. Lausanne, 1928, 
Edit. Spes. iv, 19 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. 

-P. J. Angoulvent, L’kglise de 
Brou. Paris, 1930, Moraneé. 31 
pp; pls. 8vo. sacra. 
Schweizerisches Jahrbuch fiir christ- 
liche Kunst. Jahrg.2. Basel, 1928, 
Hess. iv, 63 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo. 

Jules Banchereau, Petites monograph- 
ies des grands édifices de la France. 
L’église de Saint-Benoft-sur-Loire 
et Germigny-des-Prés. Paris, 1930, 
Laurens. pp.; figs. I6mo. 7.50 
fr.——Paul Banéat, Le département 
d’ Ille-et-Vilaine, histoire, archéolo- 
gie, monuments. II. Rennes, 192%, 
Larcher. iv, 536 pp.;8 pls.; 185 figs. 
{to.——L. Bartning, Jesu Darstel- 
lung in der bildenden Kunst. Ber- 
lin-Dahlem, 1928, Wichern-Verlag. 
20 pp. Svo.——Pierre Beaussart, 
L’église bénédictine de la Charité- 
sur-Loire, ‘‘fille ainée de Cluny.” 
Etude arch¢éologique, ornée d'un 
dessin de Camille Cipra, de nom- 
breuses reproductions photograph- 
iques et de deux plans. La Charité- 
sur-Loire, 1929, A. Deloyance. 302 


pp. -8vo.——Robert Becker, Der 
Nothelfer-Altar in der katholischen 
Pfarrkirche zu Reiners. Reiners, 
1928, Pohl. 41 pp. Svo.——Lu- 
cien Bégule, La cathédrale de Sens. 
Son architecture, —y décor. Lyon, 
1929, Rey. ix, 103 pp.; pls.; figs. 
fol. 120 fr. nell Beltrami, La 
basilica di S. Ambrogio in Milano. 
Florence, 1928, Alinari. 47, 64 pp.; 
figs. i i 
chiesa di S. Maria delle Grazie. 
Florence, 1928, Alinari. 48, 60 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. A. Berjon, Theo- 
logia archeologia. T. I. Madrid, 
1929, Voluntad. 202 pp.; 113 figs. 
8vo.——L. Boiteux, L’épitaphe de 
sainte Agathe sur les cloches an- 
tiques. Paris, 1928, Leroux. 10 
pp. 8vo.—J. B. Bouvier, La 
nouvelle église de Semsales. Fri- 
bourg, 1928, Fragniére. iv, 24 PP.; 
figs. Svo. Luigi Brentani, L’an- 
tica chiesa matrice di San Pietro in 
Bellinzona. I. Como, 1928, Tip. 
Bari. 190 pp.; 9 pls. 8vo.—— 
Friedr. Buchholz, Protestantismus 
und Kunst im sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Leipzig, 1928, Dieterich. viii, 
88 pp.; 4 pls. S8vo. 


Dom Fernand Cabrol, Dom Henri 


Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’ archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie. Fasc. 
xciv-xev, Liber responsalis—Lieu 
(noms de), fase. xevi—xevii, Lieu 
(noms de)—Listes épiscopales. Cols. 
481-992, 993-1536. Paris, 1930, 
Letouzey. 4to——Dom_ Fernand 
Cabrol, Dom Henri Leclercq, Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et 
de liturgie. Fasc. xe—xci, Léonien— 
Lexique. Fase. xcii-xzili, Lexique 
liturgique grec—Liber responsalis. 
Cols. 2553-3048, 1-480. Paris, 1929 
Letouzey. 4to.——Dom Fernand 
Cabrol, Dom Henri Leclercq, Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et 
de liturgie. Fasc. xeviii-xcix, Lit.— 
Iois des Barbares. Fasc. c-ci, Lois 
des Barberes—Londres. Fasc. cii-— 
ciii, Londres—Lydie. Cols. 1537- 
1952, 1953-2400, 2401-2812. Paris, 
1930, Letouzey. 4to.——Maggio- 
rino Capello, Cenni sulla storia e 
sullo stato giuridico del gruppo 
monumentale della Basilica del San- 
tuario e del Sacro Convento di 8. 
Francesco in Assisi. Cittd di Cas- 
tello, 1928, Tip. Leonardo da Vinci. 
18 pp.; figs. Svo.——Ed. Carstenn, 
Die evangelische Hauptkirche zu St. 
Marien in Elbing. Kin  Fiihrer. 
Elbing, 1928, Kunsthalle. 20 pp. 
8vo.—G. Chamorel, Alb. Naéf, La 
cathédrale de Lausanne. Lausanne, 
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1929, Edit. Spes. iv, 76 pp.; 9 pls.; 
99 figs. 4d4to. 15 fr. (Swiss).—— 
Claude Champion, L’art et les saints. 
Sainte Odile. Paris, 1630, Laurens. 
64 pp.; figs. 5 fr— C. Ciraolo, B. 
M. Arbit, Il beato Angelico, la sua 
vita e le sue opere. Bergamo, 1928, 
Arti grafiche. 65 pp.; 87 pls. Svo. 
Otto Clemen, Holzschnitte zum 
alten Testament von einem Schiiler 
Albrechts Diirers. Zwickau, 1928, 
Herrmann. 10 pp.; 40 pls. Svo. 
Louise H. Daly, The Bible in Art. 
New York, 1930, Scribner. 324 pp. 


12mo. $2.——Hippolyte Delehaye, 
Loca sanctorum. Brussels, 1930, 
Bollandistes. 65pp. Svo.——Le P. 


Longinus Demunter, Sint Franciscus 
invloed de beeldende 


en zijn op 
kunsten. Peer, 1928, Kunst Adelt. 
50 pp.; pls. 16mo.——P. H. Ditch- 
field, The Cathedrals of Great 
Britain, their History and Architec- 
ture. Revised ed. London, 1930, 
Dent. xii, 513 pp. Svo. 7 sh. 
t; d.——Angel Dotor y Municio, La 


catedral de Burgos. Guia histérico- 

de-scriptiva. Burgos, 1928, S. Rod- 
riguez. 316 pp.; 64 figs. Svo—— 
l'abbé D. Duret, Notions élémen- 
taires d’architecture religieuse. 
Paris, 1930, Letouzey et Ané. 368 
pp.; 460 figs. Svo. 25 fr. 

Herman Egger, Carlo Modernas Pro- 
jekte fiir dem Vorplatz von San 
Pietro in Vaticano. Rémische For- 
schungen der Bibliotheca Hertziana, 
Vi. Leipzig, 1928, Privately printed. 
31 pp.; 9 pls. 

Julius Faulwasser, Die heilige Drei- 


einigkeits-Kirche genannt die St. 
Georges-Kirche in Hamburg. 
Hamburg, 1928, Broschek. viii, 63 
pp.; 12 pls.; 36 figs. 4to——Fran- 


cesco Filfa, Rinascita dell’ architet- 
tura sacra in Calabria. Reggio 
Calabria, 1928, Tip. Fata Morgana. 
25 pp. Svo.— Augustin Fliche, 
L’art et les saints. Saint Roch. 
Paris, 1930, Laurens. 64 pp.; figs. 
5 fr ———Charles Fiorisoone, Dart et 
les saints. Sainte Elisabeth. Paris, 
1928, Laurens. 64 pp.; 36 figs. 
16mo. 

Donald Lindsay Galbreath, A Treatise 
on Ecclesiastical Heraldry. Part I: 


Papal Heraldry. Cambridge, 1930, 
Heffer. xx, 118 pp. 4to. 2£. 2 
sh.——J. Gaston, Un tableau. de 


l’abbaye de Saint-Germain-des-Prés 
aujourd’hui ou musée de Marseille. 
Paris, 1928, Semaine religieuse. 5 fr. 


Oscar Gehrig, Das Altarmosaik 
der St. 
Rostock, 


zu Berlin. 
32 pp.; 7 


Clemenskirche 
1928, Hinstorff. 
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Louis Gillet, Dans les 
Le naturalisme 


pls. Svo. 
montagnes sacrées 
dans l'art chrétien). Paris, 1928, 
Plon-Nourrit. 240 pp. 16mo.—— 
Geoffroy de Grandmaison, L’art 
et les saints. Saint Jgnace de Loy- 
ola. Paris, 1930, Laurens. 64 pp.; 
figs. l6mo. 5 fr.——Walther 
Greischel, Der Magdeburger Dom. 
Berlin, 1928, Frankfurter Verlags- 
Anstalt. 62 pp.; 144 pls. 4to—— 
Giov. Guasparri, La Madonna dell’ 
Olivo e la sua chiesa. Siena, 1928, 
Tip. S. Bernardino. 29 pp. Svo. 
——H. Gundersheimer, Matthiius 


Giinther. Die Freskomale rei im siid- 
deutschen Kirchenbau des XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts. Augsburg, 1930, 


Benno Filser. 

Charles Reginald Haines, Dover Priory. 
A History of the Priory of St. Mary 
the Virgin, and St. Martin of the 
New Work. Cambridge, 1930, Univ. 
Pr. xxii, 513 pp. Svo. 30sh—— 
O. Hawlitsky, Der Dom zu Miinster. 
Eine volksthiiml. Fiihrer. Miins- 
ter, 1928, Regensberg. 31 pp. pls. 
Svo. Richard F. Heath, Titian. 
Pelham, N. Y., 1930, Bridgman. 
110 pp.; figs. 12mo. $1.——Hans 
Hofmann, Die Chorfenster der St. 
Bonifatiuskirche zu Berlin. Rostock, 
1928, Hinstorff. 31 pp.; 18 figs. 
Svo. Th. Hofmann, I:ntstehungs- 
geschichte des St. Peter in Rom. 
Zittau, 1928, Moench. xi, 316 pp.; 
125 figs. 4to——Louis Hourticq, 
Les visites d’art. La chapelle six- 
tine, Rome. Paris, 1930, Laurens. 
64 pp.; figs. l6mo. 5 fr— A. R. 
Howell, Paisley Abbey. Its History, 
Architecture,and Art. Paisley, 1929, 
Gardner. 173 pp. Svo. 3 sh. 6 
d.— Alois Hudal, S. Maria dell’ 
Anima, die deutsc he Nationalkirche 
in Rom. Rome, 1928, Herder. 63 
pp.; 13 pls. 16mo. 


Johanneskirche 


zu Gmind. Frankfurt a. M., 1928, 
Broenner. vii, 140 pp.; pls.; 95 figs. 
4to.—Franz Kriiger, Die St. Jo- 
hanneskirche in Liineburg. Wien- 
hausen, 1928, Bild-Archiv. 16 pp.; 
10 pls. Svo. 


J. H. Labande, Petites monographies 


des grands édifices de la France. 
L’église Saint Trophime d’Arles. 
Paris, 1930, Laurens. 92 pp.; figs. 
l6mo. 7.50 fr——Pierre Ladoué, 
Clochers. Pour visiter utilement 
une église, la bien comprendre, la 
mieux aimer. Paris, 1929, Redier. 
253 pp.; 16mo. 12 fr——E. Lau- 
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a. Berlin, 1930,de Gruyter. x, 358 pls. 16mo. 91. 
pp. _ 4to. Engli Scottish Printing Types, 
f Victoria and Albert Museum. Exhibi- — 1508 Oxford. 1530, 


tion of English Mediaeval Art, 1930. Univ. Pr. 8vo. 
G. Ferrazza, Trento. Florence, 1928, 
Pp.; pis. ovo. sn. Alinari. 44, 64 pp.; figs. _16mo. 


XUM 


W. F. Volbach, Mittelalterliche Bild- 
werke aus Italien und Byzanz. 2. 
Aufl. Berlin, 1930, de Gruyter «& 
Co. vii, 251 pp.;32pls.; figs. 4to. 
100 Mk. 


C. H. Weigelt, Sienese Painting of the 


Trecento. New York, 1930, Har- 
court. 340 pp.; figs. Svo. $42. 
——K. Weitzmann, Die Elfenbein- 
kiistchen aus der mittelbyzantin- 
ischen Zeit. Berlin, 1930. 49 pp. 
Svo.——Edward Randolph Weller, 
Ardincaple Castle and its Lairds. 
Glasgow, 1930, Jackson, Wylie. xvi, 
201 pp. Svo. 31 sh. 6 d.— 
Ulrich Wendt, Schlesische Burgen. 
Lauban, 1928, Koehler. pls. 4to. 
——M. Dickens Whinney, The 
Interrelations of the Fine Arts in 
England in the Early Middle Ages. 
London, 1930, Benn. xvi, 30 pp.; 16 
pls. Svo. 7 sh. 6 d. Joseph 
Wilpert, I sarcofagi cristiani antichi. 
Rome, 1929, Pontificio Istituto di 
Archeol. Crist. 194 pp.; 158 figs. 
——H. Woodruff, The Illustrated 
Manuscripts of Prudentius. Cam- 
bridge, 1930, Harvard University 
Press. 49 pp.; 142 figs ——P. Wuil- 
leumier, Le Trésor de Tarente 
(Collection Edmond de Rothschild). 
Paris, 1930, Leroux. 146 pp.; 16 pls. 


fol. 


Max and Alex. Fischer, Venise. 
Pages d’un carnet de notes. Paris, 
1928, Flammarion. 147 pp. 16mo. 


Giuseppe Galli, Perugia e Assisi. 


Tavole disegnate. Milan, 1928, 
Bonola e Gemelli. 35 pls. 4to.—— 
Anselmo Gascon de Gotor, El] arte 
en Espaia. XXIII-XXIV_(Sara- 
goza). Barcelona, 1928, J. Thomas. 
24,24 pp.;96 pls. 16mo. Joseph 
Gauthier, Pour comprendre les styles 
francais. Paris, 1928, Hachette. 
319 pp.; 54 pls.; 336 figs. 16mo. 
17.50 fr——Gustav Gliick, Die 
Kunst der Renaissance in Deutsch- 
land, den Niederliinden, Frankreich. 
Berlin, 1928, Propylaeen-Verlag. 
659 pp.; 49 pls.; figs. 4to. 


Hildegard Héhn-Oertel, Niirnberg. 


Fin Fithrer durch seine alte Kunst. 
Niirnberg, 1928, Spindler. 108 pp.; 
33 figs. Svo. 


Margaret H. Longhurst, Catalogue of 


Carvings in Ivory (Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum). Part Il. London, 
1929, Stationery Office. xvi, 150 
pp.; 97 pls. Svo. 8 sh. 6 d—— 
Fritz Lugt, Musée du Louvre. In- 
ventaire général des ¢coles du nord. 
Ecole hollandaise. Paris, 1929, 
Moranecé. 72 pp.; 84 pls. 


M. Marangoni, Firenze. Novara, 1930, 


Istituto Geografico De Agostini. 
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T. Okey, Venice and its Story. New bildenden Kiinste. Leipzig. 1930, 
ed. New York, 1930, Dutton. 344 Hirzel. 138 pp.; 16 figs ——Enrico 
pp.; figs.; maps. S8vo. $5. Wélffiin, Rinascimento e barocco. 
Walter Pater, The Renaissance; Stud- Ricerche intorno all’ essenza e all’ 
ies in Art and Poetry. London, origine dello stile barocco in Italia. 
1928, Cape. 224 pp. 8vo. M. Trad. da Luigi Filippi. Florence, 
Pittaluga, L’incisione italiana nel 1928, Valleechi. 232 pp.: 20 pls.: 
cinquecento. Milan, 1930, Hoepli. figs. 16mo. Wiirttemberg: Die 
Harry H. Powers, Venice and its Kunst- und Altertums-Denkmiiler in. 


Lfg. 41-47 (fin.). Stuttgart, 1928, 
Neff. 6 pp.; 25 pls. fol. 
Il. ARCHITECTURE 
Théodore de Bauffremont, Inventaire 


du chateau et du fief de Bauff remont 
en 1566. Paris, 1928, Picard. xxiv, 


Art. New York, 1930, Macmillan. 
393 pp.; figs. 12mo. $5.——André 
Protitch, Dénationalisation et ren- 
aissance de l'art bulgare |’époque 
du joug ture, de 1393 4 1879. Ré- 
sumé in French. Sofia, 1929, Minis- 
tére de l'Instruction publique. xxiv, 


157 pp.; 200 figs. 4to. | 95 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo.— Ricciotti 
Louis Réau, Histoire de l’expansion de Bratti, La pianta prospettica di 
l'art francais. Belgique et Hollande, | Venezia dell’ anno 1500; Cenni 
Suisse, Allemagne et Autriche, Bo- storici. Venice, 1928, Zanetti. 17 
héme et Hongrie. Paris, 1928, | _ pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Laurens. 340 pp.;40pls. 8vo. | R. Crozet, Petites monographies des 
P. Riccardijn, Antiek Delftsch. Dor- grands édifices de la France. Le 
drecht, 1928, Morks. 43 pp.; figs. | Chateau de Valencay. 96 pp.; figs. 
Svo. | 16mo. 7.50 fr. 

Hugo Schmidt Bilder-Katalog zu Max | Louis Dimier, Le Chateau de Fontaine- 
Geisberg, der deutsche Finblatt- bleau et la Cour de Francois I. . 
Holzschnitt in der ersten Hiilfte des Paris, 1930, Calmann-Lévy. 236 pp. 
XVI. Jahrhunderts. Munich, 1930, | Gedenkboek van de Vereeniging Hen- 
Hugo Schmidt Veriag. 1600 figs. drick de Keyser. Oud-Hollandsche 

—Schools of Illumination. Re- bouwkunst en haar behoud. Amster- 
productions from Manuscripts inthe | . dam, 1928, de Bussy. 189 pp.; 87 
British Museum. Part VI: French, figs. 4to. 

Mid-fourteenth to Sixteenth Centur- | Magda Hévész-Alexander, Die alten 
ies. London, 1930, Brit. Mus. 14 Lagerhiiuser Amsterdams. | ine 
pp.; 15 pls. 4to. 25 sh——H kunstgeschichtliche Studie. The 


Hague, 1928, Nijhoff. 112, 190 pp.; 


Stolz, Das klassische Diisseldorf. 
130 figs. 4to. C. Horst, Die 


Leipzig, 1928, Klinkhardt u. Bier- 
mann. vii, 114 pp.: pls. S8vo. Architektur der Renaissance in den 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum, The Hand- | Niederlanden und ihre Ausstrah- 
writing of the Renaissance. New lungen. Erste Abteilung: Architek- 
York, 1930, Columbia Univ. Pr. xii, tur in den Niederlanden, Erste Teil: 
210 pp. $4.00. Svo——Mrs. Architektur in der Malerei und 


Rachel Annard Taylor, Invitation to Innenarchitektur. The Hague, 1930, 
Renaissance Italy. New York, 1930, | Nijhoff. xvi, 205 pp.; 1 pl.; 149 figs. 
Harper. 370 pp.; figs. Svo. $4. | 4to. 9f. 
——Mario Tinti, I] mobilio fioren- | Pierre Lesueur, Dominique de Cortone, 
tino. Milan, 1928, Bestettie Tum- | dit le Boccador. Du chateau de 
minelli. 78 pp.;320 pls. 4to. 3001. | Chambord 4 l’hétel de ville de Paris. 
Herbert M. Vaughan, Studies in the | Paris, 1928, Laurens. iii, 196 pp.; 
Italian Renaissance. N. Y., 1930, pls. Svo. 25 fr. 
Dutton. 274 pp.; figs. Svo. $4. | Gerstle Mack, Thos. Gibson, Architec- 
Hans Wegener, Beschreibendes Ver- tural Details of Northern and Cen- 
zeichnis der Miniaturen und des |_ tral Spain. New York, 1930, Wm. 
Initialschmuckes in den deutschen Helburn. 146 pp.; pls.; figs. fol. 
Handschriften bis 1500. Leipzig, | $16——Jean Mariette, L'architec- 


1928, Weber. vii, 182 pp.; 6 pls.; ture francaise. Réi ‘impression de 
157 figs. 4to.—Josef Weingart- l’édition originale de 1727. T. II. 
ner, Die Kunstdenkmiiler des Etsch- Paris, 1928, Van Cest. 362, 171 pp.; 
landes. III. Band 1.: Ritten, pls. fol. W. Medding, Die West- 
Sarntal, Tschéggelberg. 3.: Uber- portale der Kathedrale von Amiens 
etsch, Unterland, Regglberg. IV. und ihre Meister. Augsburg, 1930, 


Bd.: Burggrafenamt, Vintschgau. | Filser. 154 pp.; 128 pls. 
Vienna, 1930, Benno Filser——K. | Niko Prevsner, Leipziger Barock. Die 
Woermann, Shakespeare und die Baukunst der Barockzeit in Leipzig. 
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Dresden, 1928, Jess. viii, 208 pp.; tilien. Reutlingen, 1930, Gryphius. 
102 pls.; 15 figs. ” 4to. ae 360 pp.; 523 pls. 4to. 

H. Saint-Sauveur, Chateaux de France. hae 
Vill. Bretagne. Paris, 1928, Mas- IV. PAINTING 
son. 40 pls. fol-——Arthur Strat- | Arsénme Alexandre, Majitres de l'art 
ton, Styles of English Architecture. ancien. Botticelli. Paris, 1929, 
Bk. II: Renaissance Architecture. Rieder. 64 pp.;60pls. Svo. 16.50fr. 
Philadelphia, 1929, Lippincott. 32 | Ernst Benkard, Caravaggio Studien. 
pp.; pls. 12mo. $1. Berlin, 1928, Keller. 187 pp.; 32 

Charles Terrasse, Les grands artistes. figs. Svo. B. Berenson, The Ital- 
Germain Pilon. Paris, 1930, Laur- ian Painters of the Renaissance. 
ens. 128 pp.; 24 pls. S8vo. 12 fr. Oxford, 1930, University Press. 340 

Friedr. Walter, Bauwerke der Kurfiirs- pp.; 16 pls. 12 sh. 6 d——Georg 
tenzeit in Mannheim. Augsburg, Biermann, Albrecht Diirer. Fest- 
1928, Filser. 86 pp.; 46 pls. Svo. schrift der internationalen Diirer- 

Forschung. Leipzig, 1928, Klink- 
II]. SCULPTURE hardt u. Biermann. iv, 132 pp.; 

‘ Marcel Aubert, Les richesses d’art de figs. 4to. W. Bombe, Urkunden 
la France. Lasculpture. La Bour- zur Geschichte der peruginer Malerei 
goyne. Fasc. III. Paris, 1930, Van im XVI. Jahrhundert. Leipzig, 
Oest. 40 pp.; 76 pls. fol. 1929, Klinkhardt & Biermann.— 

E. F. Bange, Die Kleinplastik der T. Borenius, Florentine Frescoes. 
deutschen Renaissance in Holz und London, 1930, Jack. 131 pp., 73 pls. 
Stein. Munich, 1928, K. Wolff. 7£ 7 sh._—Rudolf Burckhardt, 
vii, 114 pp.; 110 pls. 4to. 100 Mk. Michelangelo und das Evangelium. 

Wilhelm von Bode, Florentine Leipzig, 1928, Loepthien. 48 pp.; 
Sculptors of the Renaissance. Transl. 18 pls. to. 

‘ by J. Haynes. 2nd. ed. by F. L. R. | A Catalogue of tg~ 4 in the Collec- 
Brown. London, 1928, Methuen. tion of Jules S. Bache. New York, 
270 pp.; 105 pls. 8vo. 1929, Privately Pri G, ¢ 

Kurt Gerstenberg, Hans Multscher. tenau, Pedro de Mena y el misticismo 


espafiol. Granada, 1930, Traveset. 
175 figs. 4to.——W. Ormsby Gore 28 pp.; 19. pls. Svo.——Pierre 
Florentine Sculptors of the Fifteenth | | Courthion, Nicolas Poussin. Paris, 
Century. New York, 1930, Mac- 1928, Plon. 125 pp.; figs. Svo. 6 
millan. 161 pp.;32 figs. 12mo. $3. fr.—— Joseph Cundall, Hans Hol- 


sas 7 bein; from ‘‘ Holbein und seine Zeit, 
Philipp M. Halm, Erasmus Grasser. by Dr. Alfred Woltmann. Pelham, 


Augsburg, 1928, Filser. ix, 166 pp.; g~ - na 
N. Y., 1930, Bridgman. 127 pp.: 
96 pls. 4to.——Hans Hoffmann ’ £ of PI 
Der Stiickplastiker Giov. Batt. Bar- hes. da 
Filser. 95 pp. 4to. 
d’arti grafiche. 218 pp. Svo.—— 
Ragnar Josephson, Bernard Fouequet. | ‘ascanio Condivi, Michelangelo. La 
Ick i928, Bon. vita raccolta del suo discepolo. Re- 
visione e introduzione di Paolo 


Leipzig, 1928, Insel-Verlag. 266 pp.; 


nier. 35 pp.; 16 pls. 4to. 09 ‘ooliat; 

H. Lehmann, Lombardische Plastik im 
letzsten Drittel des XV. Jahrhun- | Giuseppe Delogu, G. B. Castiglione 
derts. Berlin, 1928, ; Frankfurter detto il Grechetto. Bologna, 192s, 
Verlagsanstalt. 88 pp.; 16 pls. Svo. Edit. Apollo. 61 pp.; 62 pls. Svo. 

L. Planiscig, Piccoli bronzi italiani del G. Delogu, Pittori veneti minori 
Renascimento. Milan, 1930, Treves. del settecento. Venice, 1930, Zan- 
66 pp.; 226 pls. etti——J. Destrée, Roger de la 

W. L. Schreiber, Handbuch der Holz- Pasture. Paris & Brussels, 1930, 
und Metallschnitte des XV. .Jahr- Van Oest. 2vols. 218 pp.; 156 pls. 
hunderts. Vol. VIII. General-Uber- Louis Dimier, Le Primatice. 
sicht des gegenwiirtig bekannten Paris, 1928, Albin-Michel. 240 pp.; 
Bestandes 6ffentlicher und privater 58 pls. 4to.——Meister Albrecht 
Sammlungen im Inland und Ausland. Diirer. Gemiilde und Handzeich- 
Leipzig, 1930, Hiersemann. xiv, 190 nungen. Konigstein, 1928, Lange- 
pp. 4to. wiesche. 32 pp.; 30 figs. Svo. 


G. Weise, Spanische Plastik aus sieben | P. Fierens, Choix de cinquante dessins 
Jahrhunderten. Band III: Renais- de Rembrandt van Rijn. Paris, 
sance und Frihbarock in alt Kas- 1929, Braun. 12 pp.; 50 pls. 4to. 


XUM 
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Hipp. Fierens-Gevaert and P. 
Fierens, Histoire de la _ peinture 
flamande des origines 4 la fin du 
XVe_ siécle. Paris and _ Brussels, 
1929, Van Oest. 132 pp.; 80 pls —— 
Eduard Flechsig, Albrecht Diirer. 
Des Meisters Leben und Wirken und 
seine Zeit. II. Munich, 1928, 
Knorr u. Hirt. 135 pp.; 42 figs. 
Svo Armand Fourreau, Les 
Clouet. Paris, 1928, Rieder. 64 
pp.: 60 pls. 16mo. 16.50 fr. 


Carl Garzarolli-Thurnlackh, Die ba- 


rocke Handzeichnung in Oesterreich. 
Vienna, 1928, Amalthea-Verlag. iv, 
100 pp.; 118 figs. 4to.—Henrik 
Grevenor, Norsk malerkunst under 
Renessance og barokk 1550-1700. 
Oslo, 1928, Steenske Forlag. 341 
pp.; 141 figs. Svo. 


Detlev von Hadeln, Die Zeichnungen 


von Antonio Canal, gennant Cana- 
letto. Vienna, 1930, Anton Schroll. 
Richard F. Heath, Albrecht 
Diirer, 1471-1528. Pelham, N. Y., 
1930, Bridgman. 123 pp.; figs. 
12mo. $1 Heinrich Héhn, Al- 
brecht Diirer und seine friinkische 
Heimat. Niirnberg, 1928, Schrag. 
84 pp.; 62 figs. 4to.——L. Hour- 
ticq, Le Probléme de Giorgione. 
Paris, 1930, Hachette. 212 pp.; 15 
pls.; 20 figs. Svo.——Walter Hu- 
gelshofer, Schweizer Handzeichnun- 
gen des XV. und XVI. Jahrhun- 
derts, mit begleitendem Text und 
kritischem Katalog. Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1928, Urban-Verlag. 40 
pp.: 60 pls. 4to. 
Paul Jamot, Les grands artistes. Les 
Le Nain. Paris, 1929, Laurens. 128 
pp.; 24 pls. Svo. 12 fr. 
Fritz Knapp, Andrea del Sarto. 2. 
Aufl. Bielefeld, 1928, Velhagen u. 
Klasing. 120 pp.; 107 figs. 4to. 
Willy Kurth, Albrecht Diirer. 
Berlin, 1928, Die Buchgemeinde. 48 
pp.; 93 pls.; 30 figs. 4to. 
A. P. Laurie, A Study of Rembrandt 
and the Paintings of his School by 
Means of Magnified Photographs. 
London. 1930, Walker. 26 pp.; 60 
pls Leonardo da Vinci, Precetti 
di pittura e figurazioni pittoriche. 
Frammenti scelti a cura di Ant. 
Sarno. Naples, 1928, Acquarnlo e 
laccarino. 23 pp. S8vo.——Her- 
mann J. Lux, Diirer als Kiinstler und 
Mensch. Niirnberg, 1928, Kathol- 
ische Biicherstube. 55 pp.; figs. 
Svo.——L. Luxardo, Preraffaelliti e 
preraffaellismo in Inghilterra. Bo- 
logna, 1929, Zanichelli. 


C. Mallarmé, L’ultima tragedia di 


Michelangelo. Rome, 1929, Casa 
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Optima.——H. Martin, Ph. Lauer, 
Les principaux manuscrits 4 pein- 
tures de la Bibliothéque de |’ Arsenal 
4d Paris. Paris, 1929, Société fran- 
caise de reproductions de manuscrits 
i peintures. 72 pp.; 92 pls. 4to. 
——A. H. Martinie, Pisanello. Paris, 
1930, Rieder.—Aug. L. Mayer, El 
Greco. Berlin, Klinkhardt 
Biermann. 176 pp.; 122 figs—— 
Aug. L. Mayer, Historia de la pintura 
espagnhola. Madrid, 1928, Calpe. 
viii, 50 pp.; 414 figs. 4to. 50 pes 
—J. Playfair McMurrich, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, the Anatomist. Balti- 
more, 1930, Williams & Wilkins. 
265 pp. Svo. $6.——P. H. Michel, 
Un idéal humain au XV¢° siécle. La 
pensée de L. B. Alberti (1404-1472). 
Paris, 1930, Soc. d’éd. Belles-Lettres. 
650 pp. 


Tommaso Nediani, Una mistica oasi 


d’arte sulla laguna di Venezia. San 
Lazzaro degli Armeni. Venice, 1928, 
Tip. Armena. 23 pp. 1l6mo. 


| Aldo Oberdorfer, Leonardo da Vinci. 


Turin, 1928, Paravia. 
pls. _16mo. 


182 pp.; 12 


C. R. Post, Spanish Masters. Paris, 


1930, Braun. 80 pls. Svo.——L. 
Praehauser, Aus Bilderwelt 
Albrecht Diirers. Vienna, 1928, Bun- 
desverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissen- 
schaft u. Kunst. 25 pp.; 25 pls. 
Svo. 


Corrado Ricci, Correggio, his Life and 


Work. New York, 1930, Warne. 
495 pp.; figs. 4to. $10.——Jean 
Paul Richter, Leonardo da Vinci. 
Pelham, N. Y., 1930, Bridgman. 158 
pp.; figs. 12mo. $1.——Paul Lou- 
veau Rouveyre, Rembrandt inconnu, 
sa vie artistique ignorée. Paris, 1928, 
Edit. d’art de la Revue du Vrai et 
du Beau. 104 pp.; 34 pls. 4to. 
120 fr——P. P. Rubens, L’ceuvre 
du maitre. Paris, 1929, Hachette. 
xxxvi, 491 pp.; a. 4to. 125fr. 


Wilh. Salomon, Geologische Beobach- 


tungen des Leonardo da_ Vinci. 
Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. 13 pp. 
Svo.—Leader Scott, pseud. (Mrs. 
Lucy E. Barnes Baxter), Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. Pelham, N. Y., 1930, 
Bridgman. 133 pp.; figs. 12mo. 
$1.——F. Stadler, Diirers Apoka- 
lypse und ihr Umkreis. Munich, 
1929, Piper. 127 pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. 
-——W. Sulda, Leonardo und sein 
Kreis. Munich, 1929, Bruckmann. 
327 pp.; 192 figs. 4to. 35 Mk.—— 
John Addington Symonds, The Life 
of Michelangelo Buonarroti. New 
York, 1928, Modern Library. 552 
pp. dvo. 
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Hans Tietze, Er. Tietze-Conrat, Der 
Jiinge Diirer. Verzeichnis der Werke 
bis zur venezianischer Reise im Jahr 
1505. Augsburg, 1928, Filser. xiii, 
447 pp.; figs. 4to. 

W. R. Valentiner, Pieter de Hooch. 
London, 1930, Zwemmer. 303 pp.; 
274 figs. 25 sh. Marcel Valo- 
taire, Charles Martin; étude critique. 
Paris, 1928, Babou. 43 pp.; pls. 
4to. 40 fr—-Adolfo Venturi. 
Michelangelo. Transl. by J. Redfern. 
London, 1928, Warne. 296 figs. 
Svo.—L. Venturi, Pitture italiane 
in America. Milan, 1930, Hoepli. 
438 pls. fol. 1200 1. Emilio H. 
de Villar, Estudios hispanicos. El 
Greco en Espafia. Madrid, 1928, 
Calpe. 188 pp.; 94 figs. 4to. 

Franz Weigl, Albrecht Diirer; sein 
Leben und Schaffen. Munich, 1928, 
Késel u. Pustet. 20 pp.; figs. S8vo. 

L. Wulff-Parchim, Diirer als Mathe- 
matiker, Militir-ingenieur und als 
Mann. Parchim, 1928, Wehdemann. 
32 pp. Svo. 

V. NUMISMATICS 

G. F. Hill, A Corpus of Italian Medals 
of the Renaissance before Cellini. 
London, 1930, British Museum. 371 
pp.; 201 pls. 


POST-RENAISSANCE AND 
MODERN 

I. GENERAL AND 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Joseph Aynard, Art et esth¢tique. 
Nicolas Poussin. Paris, 1928, Alean. 

135 pp.; 16 pls. Svo. 15 fr. 
Henry Balth, Grammaire du dessin 
simple et compléte. Paris, 1929, 
Giraudon. 320 pp.; 1600 figs. S8vo. 
28 fr.——André Blum, Histoire du 
costume. Les modes au XVII¢ et 
au XVIII¢ siécle. Paris, 1928, Hach- 
ette. 216 pp.;210 figs. 4to. 35fr. 
P. Brandt, Schaffende Arbeit 
und bildende Kunst. II. 
1928, Kroener. xv, 348 pp.; 8 pls.; 

442 figs. 4to. 

. C. R. Carter, The Year's Art, 1928; 
A Concise Epitome of Painting, 
Sculpture, Engraving, and Architec- 
ture. London, 1928, Hutchinson. 
574 pp.; figs. Svo.——Catalogo la 
XVII biennale di Venezia, 1930. 
Venice, 1930, C. Ferrari——Cata- 
logo ufficiale della IV esposizione 
triennale delle arti decorative e in- 
dustriali moderne, Monza, 1930. 
Milan, 1930, Ceschina.——Herbert 
Cecinsky, George Hunter, English 
and American Furniture; A Pictorial 
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Handbook. London, 1929, Bats- 
ford. 312 pp.; 400 figs. Svo. 35 
sh.— Muriel Clayton, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Catalogue of Rub- 
bings of Brasses and Incised Slabs, 
Classified and Arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order. London, 1929, Sta- 
tionery Office. xiv, 250 pp.; 72 pls. 
8vo. 5 sh.——Howard Herschel 
Cotterell, Old Pewter: its Makers and 
Marks in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. London, 1929, Batsford. 
xvi, 432 pp. 4to. 5£. 5 sh—— 
P. Courthion, Gino Severini (Arte 
Moderna Italiana, 17). Milan, 1930, 
Hoepli. 

Emile Dacier, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, 
peintre, dessinateur et graveur (1724- 
1780). I. Paris, 1929, Van Oe6est. 
160 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. 210 fr— 
Jan Denucé, Historical Sources for 
the Study of Flemish Art. 1: Export 
of Works of Art in the Seventeenth 
Century from Antwerp; the Firm 
Forchoudt. lim. ed. New York, 
1930, D. Jos. Van Riemsdyck. 350 
pp.——Marguerite Devigne, De la 
parenté d’inspiration des artistes 
flamands du XVII° et du XVIII° 
siécles. Laurent Delvaux et ses 
éléves. Brussels, 1928, Lamertin. 
122 pp.; 14 pls. 4to. 50 fr.— 
Katherine S. Dreier, Western Art 
and the New Era; An Introduction to 
Modern Art. New York, 1930, 
Brentano's. 151 pp.;_ pls.;__ figs. 
Svo. $3. 50. 

André Fontainas, Maitres de l'art 
moderne. Bourdelle. Paris, 1930, 
Rieder. 64 pp.; 60 pls. Svo.—— 
José Francés, afio artistico, 1925- 
1926. Barcelona, 1928, Edit. Luz. 
490 pp.; 128 pls. 4to. 

G. Gerola, Artisti trentini all’ estero. 
Trento, 1930, SocietaA degli studi 
trentini. 35 pp.; 100 figs. 16mo. 
—M. S. Gillet, Le credo des 
artistes. Paris, 1929, Deselée. 323 
pp. 16mo. 12 fr.——Henri Guerlin, 
L’art enseigné par maitres. 
Paris, 1930, Laurens. 167 pp.; 8 
pls. S8vo. 10 fr. 

Erich Haenel, Hundert. Jahre siichs- 
ischer Kunstverein. Jubiliums-Fest- 
schrift (1828-1928). Dresden, 1928, 
Limpert. vii, 196 pp.; 2 pls.; figs 
4to. Bertel Hintze, Modern 
Konst 1800-talet. I. Stockholm, 
1928, Lindblom. 350 pp.; figs. 4to. 
——Georges Huard, L’art en Nor- 
mandie. Paris, 1928, Les Beaux- 
Arts. viii, 274 pp.; 272 pls.; 13 figs. 
fol. 175 fr. 

Edward A. Jewell, Americans; Modern 
Art. New York, 1930, Knopf. 99 
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pp.; figs. 4to. $3.——E. Alfred 
Jones, Old Silver of Europe and 
America from Early Times to the 
Nineteenth Century. London, 1929, 
Batsford. xii, 376 pp. Svo. 35 sh. 

Friedr. Kreis, Der kunstgeschichtliche 
Gegenstand. Ein Beitrag zur Deut- 
ung des Stilbegriffes. Stuttgart, 
1928, Enke. 46 pp. S8vo. 

Pierre Lespinasse, a artistes francais 
en Scandinavie. Paris, 1929, La 
Renaissance du Livre. 193 pp.; pls. 
l6mo. 18 fr. 

A. Maraini, Felice Carena (Arte Mo- 
derna Italiana). Milan, 1930, Hoepli. 

G. Mazzanti, Akantos. Breviari 
d’arte; architettura, scultura, pit- 
tura, arti minori. Livorno, 1928, 
Giusti. 138 pp.; 120 figs. 16mo. 

André Michel, Histoire de |’art 
depuis les premier temps chrétiens 
jusqu’d nos jours. VIII. L’art en 
Europe et en Amérique au XIX¢ et 
au début du XX¢ siécle. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1930, Armand Colin. cexcii, 
316 pp.; 223 pls. Svo. 110 fr. 
Andrea ‘Moschetti, I danni ai monu- 
menti e alle opere d’arte delle 
Venezie nella guerra mondiale. I. 
Venice, 1928, Ferrari. 182 pp.; figs. 
8vo.—Musée national de Varsovie. 
Peinture ¢trangére. 48 ceuvres. 
Warsaw, 1929. 48 pp. S8vo. 

Friedrich Noack, Das Ceutschtum in 
Rom seit dem Ausgang des Mit- 
telalters. 2 vols. Berlin, 1930, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 

C. E. Oppo, Mostri, figure e paesaggi. 
Turin, 1930, Fratelli Buratti. 

Erwin Panofsky, Hercules am Scheiden- 
wege und andere antike Bildstoffe in 
der neueren Kunst (Studien der 
Bibliothek Warburg). Leipzig,1930, 
Teubner. xix, 216 pp.; 7 pls. 4to. 
——A. Pit, Aesthetische ontwikkel- 
ing. Amsterdam, 1928, Querido. 
153 pp. 8vo. 

Rudolf Roesermiiller, Niirnberger 
Kunst der Gegenwart. Augsburg, 
1928, Filser. xx, 62 pp.; figs. 4to. 

André Salmon, L’art russe moderne. 
Paris, 1928, Laville. 150 figs. 4to. 

—Oliver M. Sayler, Revolt in the 
Arts; A Survey of the Creation, 
Distribution, and Appreciation of 
Art in America. New York, 1930, 
Brentano's. 365 pp. S8vo. $3.50. 

—René Schneider, Les patries de 
l'art francais, siéele. Du 
classicisme davidien au Romantisme. 
Paris, 1929, Laurens. 236 pp.; 123 
pls. Svo.——René Schneider, Les 
patries de l’art francais, XIX° et 
XXe siécles, du réalisme 4 notre 
temps. Paris, 1930, Laurens. 250 
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pp.; 132 pls. 8vo. 20 fr.——Luigi 
Serra, Storia dell’ arte italiana. Vol. 
III. Barocco, Rococo, arte mo- 
derna. 5* ediz. Milan, 1928, Val- 
lardi. 171 pp.; figs. Svo.——T. 
Sheppard, Illustrated Guide to the 
Facsimile of the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Hull, 1929, Hull Museum. 19 pp. 
8vo.—Sacheverell Sitwell, South- 
ern Baroque Art; Painting, Architec- 
ture, and Music in Italy and Spain of 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. 
London, 1928, Duckworth. 319 pp. 
8vo. Tunstall Small, Christopher 
Woodbridge, English Wrought Iron- 
work of the Late Seventeenth and 
Early Eighteenth Centuries. New 
York, 1930, Wm. Helburn. 20 pp.; 
pls.; figs. fol. $4——André Sou- 
lange-Bodin, Sceaux; son chateau, 
son pare. Paris, 1928, Morancé. 
92 pp.; 4 pls. 12mo.——Arthur 
Symons, From Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Rodin; with Some Personal Impres- 
sions. New York, 1930. Alfred H. 
King. 249 pp.; figs. Svo. $4 

J. Topass, L’art et les artistes en 
Pologne, du romantisme 4 nos jours. 
Paris, 1928, Alean. 167 pp.; 16 pls. 
Svo. 

Henry Van de Velde, Formules van een 
moderne esthetiek. Uit het Fransch 
vertaald en ingeleld door Fr. van den 
Wijngaert. Amsterdam, 1928, De 
Sikkel. 152 pp. S8vo. 

Wm. Thos. Whitley, Art in England, 
1821-1837. New York, 1930, Mac- 
millan. 386 pp.; figs. Svo. $9. 
——Wnm. Thos. Whitley, Artists and 
their Friends in England (1700- 
1799). 2vols. London, 1928, Medici 
Society. 422, 428 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 

. F. Willumsen, Malerien, 

Skulpturer, Keramik. 6S Gengivel- 

ser med en biografisk Indledning af 

V. Jastran. Copenhagen, 1928, Gad. 

70 pp.; figs. S8vo. 


II. ARCHITECTURE 


W. Aumonier, Modern Architectural 


Sculpture. New York. 1930. Serib- 
ner. 176 pp.; figs. folio. $20 

L. Azéma, Documents d’architecture 
contemporaine. 2° série. Paris, 
1928, Vincent. 54 ‘pl. 4to. 

Mrs. Arthur Bell, Architecture. Rev. 
edit. London, 1928, Nelson. 124 
pp. 12mo. Dom P. Bellot, Une 
ceuvre d’architecture moderne. 
Paris, 1928, Vincent. 116 figs. 4to. 
——Oskar Bie, Der Architekt Oskar 
Kaufmann. Berlin, 1928, Pollak. 
16 pp.; 127 pls. Svo.——Attilio 
Bonino, Francesco Gallo, architetto. 
Torino, 1928, Tip. Anfossi. 32 pp.; 
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16 pls. Svo.——Das Biirgerhaus in | 56 pls. 4to——R. Laube, Das 
der Schweiz. XIX (Kanton Thur- | Grosskraftwerk Klingenberg. Archi- 
gau). Ziirich, 1928, Orell Fiissli. | tekturgestaltung von Klingenberg 


56 pp.; 96 pls.  4to. Das Biirger- 
haus in der Schweiz. XX (Kanton 
Freiburg). Ziirich, 1928, Orell Fiis- 
sli. 92 pp.; 131 figs. 4to. 

Sheldon W. Cheney, The New World 
Architecture. New York, 1930, 
Longmans. 413 pp.; figs. Svo. $10. 
——Kenneth John Conant, Modern 
Architecture. Newton, Mass., 
1930, University Prints. 279 pp.; 
figs. 12mo. Cunningham, 
et al., Measured Drawings of Geor- 
gian Architecture in the District of 
Columbia, 1750--1820. 2nded. New 
York, 1930, Architectural Bk. Pub. 
Co. 66 pp.; pls. fol. $12.50. 

Heinrich Edel, Die Fachwerkhiiuser 
der Stadt Braunschweig. Fin kunst- 
und kultur-historisches Bild. Braun- 
schweig, 1928, Appelhans. 48 pp.; 
pls.; figs. Svo. 

M. Forestier, La reconstruction de 
Reims. Paris, 1928, Libr. de la 
Construction moderne. 80 pp.; figs 
4to.——Carl Friedrich-Kossat, Die 
Bildhauerin Anna Margaretha Schin- 
dler. Vienna, 1928, Gerlach 
Wiedling. iv, 20 pp.; 10 pls. S8vo. 

Ign. C. Gavini, Storia dell’ architettura 
in Abruzzo. II. Milan, 1928, 
Bestetti e Tumminelli. 371  pp.; 
figs. Nvo.——W. Graeff, Willi Bau- 
meister. Stuttgart, 1928, Wedeking. | 
64 pp.; pls.; 60 figs. 4to. 

Er. Haenel, Otto Schubert (Neue 
Architektur). Vienna, 1928, Krys- 
tall-Verlag. 11 pp.; 48 pls. 4to. 

-—Fritz Hirsch, Hundert Jahre 
Bauen und Schauen. Ein Beitrag 
zur Kunsttopographie des Grossher- 
zogtums Baden. I-II. Karlsruhe, 
1928, Badenia. 96 pp.; figs. 4to. 
——K. A. Hoepfner, Grundebegriffe 
des Stiidtebaues. Bd. II. Berlin, 
1928, Springer. ix, 198 pp.; 120 
figs. Svo.——Th. Huncke, Neuere 
Bauten der Architekten A. Didzoleit 
und A. Winter. Diisseldorf, 192s, 
Rhenania-Verlag. 25 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Paul Jarry, La guirlande de Paris ou 
maisons de plaisance des environs, au 
XVII° et au XVIII¢ siécle. Paris, 
192s, Contet. 12 pp.; 35 pls. fol. 

Sidney F. Kimball, American Architec- 
ture. Indianapolis, 1928, Bobbs- 
Merrill. 262 pp.; figs. Svo.—— 
Gustav Ewald Konrad, Maximilian 
Worm und Carl Krayl, Architekten. 
Vienna, 1928, Krystall-Verlag. 30 
pls. 4to 

Elie Lambert, J. Soupre, Maisons du 
pavs basque. Paris, 1928, Sinjon. 


und Issel. Berlin, 1928, Wasmuth. 
96 pp.; figs. 4to. Marcel Lau- 
rent, L’architecture et la sculpture en 
Belgique. Paris, 1928, Van Oe6cst. 
48 pp.; 64 pls. 8vo.——Le Corbu- 
sier, Une maison. Un palais, “A la 
recherche d’une unité architecturale. 
Paris, 1928, Crés. 229 pp; figs. 
Svo. 45 fr. 

UN. M. Mandelgren, Atlas tili Sveriges 
odlingshistori4, __tilliiggshiifte iv. 
Lund, 1929, A. B. Skansa. viii, 152 


pp. 

S. Noakowski, Chateaux et palais 
polonais. Fantaisies architecton- 
iques. Paris, 1928, Gebethner et 
Wolff. 20 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 

Jean Prévost, Maitres de l’art moderne. 
Fiffel. Paris, 1929, Rieder. 64 pp.; 
60 pls. S8vo. 16.50 fr. 

Der Rheinpfalz und ihre Bauten. 
Berlin, 1928, Dari-Verlag. 249 pp.; 
pls.; figs. 4to.——Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Auguste Rodin. Trad. par 
Maurice Betz. Paris, 1928, Emile- 
Paul. 211 pp.;32 pls. S8vo. 30 fr. 

Robertson, F. R. Yerbury, 
Fransicische Baukunst der Gegen- 
wart. Berlin, 1928, Wasmuth. 7 
pp.; 100 pls. 4to. 34 Mk. 

| Mant Schneider, Bauten (Neue Werk- 
kunst). Berlin, 1928, Hiibsch. 16 
pp.; 96 pls. 4to.——Johannes 
Seiffert, Handbuch der Architektur. 
IV. Entwerfe, Anlage und Einrich- 
tung der Gebiiude, Anlagen fiir 
_ und Spiel. Leipzig, 1928, 

Gebhardt. viii, 220 pp.; 310 figs. 


4to.——Alex. von “Senger, Krisis der 
Architektur. Zurich, 1928, Rascher. 
107 pp. S8vo.——Tunstall Small, 


Christopher Woodbridge, Architec- 
tural Turned Woodwork of the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. New York, 1930, Wm. 
Helburn. 20 pp.; pls.; figs. fol. $4. 

H. A. Tipping, C. Hussey, English 
Homes. Period IV, vol. II. The 
Work of Sir J. Vanbrugh and his 
School (1699-1736). London, 192s, 
Country Life. 333 pp.; 479 figs 
ito. 

J. Virette, Sculptures et détails d’archi- 
tecture moderne. 2° série. Paris, 
1928, Sinjon. 48 pls. 4to.—-—Sal- 
vatore Vitale, L’estetica dell’ archi- 
tettura. Saggio sullo sviluppo dello 
spirito costruttivo. Bari, 1928, La- 
terza. 154 pp. Svo. 

J. G. Wattjes, Berekening van bouw- 
constructies. I. Eenvoudige con- 
structies. Amsterdam, 192s, Uitg. 


Mrs. 
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Kosmos. xx, 435 pp.; 454 figs. Svo. 

J. G. Wattjes, Constructie en 
architectuur van winkelpulen. Ver- 
zameling van ruim 50 goede voor- 
beelden van moderne winklepulen in 
Nederland. Amsterdam, 1928, Uitg. 
Kosmos. viii, 24 pp.; 48 pls. fol. 

Fred. Weilbach, Arkitekten C. 
F. Harsdorff. Copenhagen, 1928, 
Koppel. 320 pp.; figs. 4to.— 
Arthur Woltersdorf, edit., Living 
Architecture. Chicago, 1930, A. 
Kroch. 190 pp.; figs. 4to. $4.50. 
Josef Zizler, Mannheim (Neue Stadt- 
baukunst). Berlin, 1928, Hiibsch. 
26 pp.; 61 pls. 4to. 

Ill, SCULPTURE 

F. P. Alibert, Maitres de l’art ancien. 
Pierre Puget. Paris, 1930, Rieder. 
pp.; 60 pls. S8vo. 20 fr—— 
Roger Avermaete, La gravure sur 
bois moderne de l’Occident. Paris, 


1928, Dorbon ainé. 335 pp.; 230 
figs. 4dto. 150 fr. 

Ernst Barlach, Ernst Barlach. Fin 
selbsterziihltes Leben. Berlin, 1928, 
Cassirer. 73 pp.; figs. 4to.- 


Adolphe Basler, La sculpture mo- 
derne en France. aris, 1928, Crés. 
114 pp.; 75 figs. 16mo.——Luc 
Benoist, Les de l'art. Coyse- 
vox. Paris, 1930, Plon. 32, pls. 
Svo. 20 fr.——Jacques Emile 
Blanche, Propos de peintres. 3° 
série (de Gauguin A la revue négre). 


Paris, 1928, Emile-Paul. 227 pp. 
16mo.——Maurice Boy de la Tour, 
La gravure neuchateloise. Neu- 
chatel, 1928, Delachaux et Niestlé. 
iv, 285 pp.; 38 pls.; 22 figs. 4to. 30 
fr. (Swiss)——A. G. Bragaglia, 
Scultura vivente. Milan, 1928, 


L’Froica. 275 figs. Svo. 

M. Calderini, Carlo Marochetti. 

Monografia con ritratti e riprodu- 

zione di opere dell’ artista. Turin, 

1928, Paravia. 64 pp.; 60 pls. 4to. 
Richard Cantinelli, Joseph Ber- 


nard. 68 Reproductions. Catalogue 
de lI’ceuvre sculpté. Paris, 1928, 
Van Oest. 37 pp.; 68 pls. 4to.—— 


Stanley Casson, Twentieth-century 
Sculptors. New York, 1930, Oxford 
Univ. Pr. 142 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
$3.50.——Francois Courboin, Mar- 
cel Roux, La gravure francaise. 
I’ssai de bibliographie. Paris, 1927 
28, Le Garree. iv, 435, iv, 551, viii, 
201 pp. 4to. 650 fr. 

H. Desmaroux, L’ceuvre du sculpteur 


O’Connor. Paris, 1928, Libr. de 
France. 120 pp.; 115 figs. Svo. 
Daniel Ch. French, Memories of 


a Sculptor’s Wife (David d’ Angers). 


| Lorado Taft, 
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| 
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Boston, 1928, Houghton. 304 pp.; 
figs. Svo. 


Ricardo Gabrielli, Una famiglia d’ar- 


tisti: I. Paci. Ascoli Piceno, 1928, 
Tip. Fiori. 112 pp.; figs. Svo.—— 
S. Di Giacomo, Vincenzo Gemito; 
Vita e opere. Milan, 1928, Rizzoli. 
90 pp.; 32 pls. Svo.——G. Giaco- 
motti, La vie et l’ceuvre du sculpteur 
J. A. Houdon. Paris, 1928, Camoin. 
110 pls. 4to. 


Edouard Herriot, Discours A l'occasion 


Daniel Marquis-Sébie, 


du 10° anniversaire de la mort de 
Rodin et de la restauration du pare 
de Vhétel Biron. Paris, 1928, M. 
Scheur. 40 pp.; 3 pls. 4to—— 
Robert Kester, Hugues Lapaire, 
Louis Moreau. Paris, 1928, Gaillac 
et Monroeq. 42 pls. 16mo. 

Une legon de 
Antoine Bourdelle 4 la Grande Chau- 
miére. Paris, 1930, L’artisan du 
livre. 62 pp.; 1 fig——Jan and 
Joél Martel. Sculpture L’art inter- 
national d’aujourd hui). Paris, 1928, 
Ch. Moreau. 50pls. 4to.——A.H. 
Martinie, La sculpture. Paris, 1928, 
Rieder. 132 pp.; 24 pls. Svo. 15 


fr—André Vite Mihicic, Dujam 
Penic, sculpteur. Paris, 1930, de 
Boceard. 55 pp.; 20 pls. Svo.—— 


Francois Monod, L’ceuvre d’ Antoine 


Bourdelle. Brussels, 1928, Stols. 
31 pls. Svo. 
Louis Réau, Les grands artistes. Hou- 


don. Paris, 1930, Laurens. 128 pp.; 
24pls. Svo. 12fr.—Robert Rey, 
Francois Pompon. Paris, 1928, 
Crés. figs. 16mo.——Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Lettres 4 Rodin. Paris, 1928, 
Lapina. 171 pp.; pls. S8vo.— 
Samuel Rocheblave, Les arts plas- 
tiques de 1500 4 1815. Paris, 1928, 
de Boccard. 258 pp. Svo. 


| Fritz Schumacher, Plastik im Freien. 


M. 


Versuche im Betrac hten von Kunst- 
werken. Braunschweig, 1928, Wes- 
termann. 37 pp.; 18 figs. Svo. 

The History of American 
Sculpture. New York, 1930, Mac- 
millan. 635 pp.; figs. Svo. $5. 
——Alex. Tzigara-Samurcas, Mo- 
déles de sculpture en paysan rou- 
main. I. Bucarest, 1928,Socec. 44 


pp.; 50 pls.; 115 figs. fol. 

Verneuil, Carl Millés, sculpteur 
suédois. Paris, 1929, Van C6est. 
176 pp.; 128, xxii pls. 4to. 700 fr. 


IV. PAINTING 


Johann Ludwig Aberli, Collection de 


quelques vues dessinées en Suisse 


d’aprés nature. Nach den Erst- 
druck (1782) neu herausg. von 
Bernhard Geiser. Heidelberg, 1928, 
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Weissbach. 47 pp.; 10 pls. 4to. 
D. Agassiz, Benjamin Bolomey 
(1739-1819), peintre du Stadhouder 
Guillaume V d’Orange. Etude _bio- 
graphique. Lausanne, 1928, Edit. 
Spes. 44pp.;17pls. 8vo. Jean 
Alazar, 1830-1930. Collection du 
Centenaire de 1|’Algérie. Vie in- 
tellectuelle et artistique. L’Orient 
et la peinture francaise au XIX° 
siécle, d’Eugéne Delacroix 4 Auguste 
Renoir. Paris, 1930,Plon. 228 pp.; 
163 figs. Svo. 240 fr. Arséne 
Alexandre, Louise C. Breslau. Paris, 
1928, Rieder. 64 pp.; 60 pls. S8vo. 
16.50 fr.——Arséne Alexandre, Dau- 
mier. Paris, 1928, Rieder. 64 pp.; 
60 pls. 8vo. 16.50 fr. Arséne 
Alexandre, Louise C. Breslau. Paris, 
1928, Rieder. 64 pp.; 60 pls. S8vo. 
——Albert André, Renoir. Paris, 
1928, Crés. 116pp.;pls. 4to. 140 
David d’Angers. Souvenirs 
sur ses contemporains, extraits de 
ses carnets de notes autographes par 
Léon Cerf. Paris, 1928, La Renais- 
sance du Livre. 229 pp.; pls. S8vo. 
——Nikolai Astrup, 1880-1928. 
Mindentstilling okt.nov. 1928 i 
Kunstforeningen. Oslo, 1928, Dy- 
bwad. 28 pp.; figs. S8vo. 


Wilh. Barth, Arnold Boecklin. Frau- 


enfeld, 1928, Huber. 99 pp. Svo. 
——Wilh. Barth, Paul Gauguin. 
Basel, 1929, Schwabe. 165 pp.; 50 
figs. Svo. 8 Mk. Mauritz Bei- 
jerstein, Johan Gustav Sanberg 
(1782-1854). Stockholm, 1928, Aka- 
demisk Boekhandel. 236 pp.; figs. 
Svo. A. de Beruete y Moret, 
Goya. Madrid, 1928, Ruiz. 256 
pp.; 96 pls. 4to. 40 pes. Al- 
bert Besnard, La Tour, la vie et 
l’ceuvre de l’artiste. Paris, 1928, 
Les Beaux-Arts. 336 pp.; 268 figs. 
fol. fr. Oskar Beyer, 
Jenseits der Alltags. Eine neue 
Auswahl von Bildern Wilhelm Stein- 
hausens. Berlin, 1928, Furche- 
Kunstverlag. 7 pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. 
——Curt Blass, Cuno Amiet. Osch- 
wander Erinnerungen. Frauenfeld, 
1928, Huber. 77 pp.; 8 pls. S8vo. 
——Arthur T. Bolton, A Portrait of 
Sir John Soane (1753- 1837 ). Letters 
from his Friends. London, 1928, 
John Soanes Museum. 550 pp.; 47 
pls. Svo.——E. W. Bredt, Fritz 
Boehle, ein deutscher Maler und 
Radierer. Munich, 1928, Pick. 23 
pp.; 80 pls. Svo.——A. Breton, Le 
surréalisme et la peinture. Paris, 
1928, Nouvelle Revue francaise. 77 
figs. 4to. Carl Bulcken, Hans 
Peter Feddersen. Aus seinen Skiz- 
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zenbiichern. 2. Aufl. Berlin, 1928, 
Behr. 6 pp.; 50 pls. 4to. 


| Francis Carco, La légende et la vie 


d’Utrillo. Paris, 1928, Grasset. 
16mo. Louis Cario, Maitres de 
l'art moderne. Eugéne Boudin. 
Paris, 1928, Rieder. 64 pp.; 60 pls. 
S8vo. 16.50 fr.——E. Keble Chatter- 
ton, Old Sea Paintings; the Story of 
Maritime Art as Depicted by the 
Great Masters. London, 1928, Lane. 
180 pp.; 15 pls.; 95 figs. 4to——P. 
Christiansen, Otto Bache (1839- 
1927). Malerier, Studier og Tegnin- 
ger. Copenhagen, 1928, Gad. 70 
pp.; 57 pls.; figs. 4to.——Georges 
Clemenceau, Claude Monet. Paris, 
1928, Plon. 128 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
Henri Clouzot, La peinture sur 
émail en France. Paris. 1928, Mor- 
ancé. 228 pp.; 12 pls. 4to.— 
Pierre du Colombier, Decamps. 
Paris, 1928, Rieder. 63 pp.; 60 pls. 
S8vo.——Charles Cottet, Peintures. 
Préface de Louis F. Aubert. Paris, 
1928, Colin. 74 pp.; 63 pls. 4to. 
P. Courthion, Raoul Dufy. 
Paris, 1928, Les Chroniques du jour. 
120 pp.; 40 pls.; figs. 4to.——Paul 

. Cremers, Peter Behrens. Essen, 
1928, Baedeker. v, 32 pp.; pls.; figs. 
4to. 


A. Declairieux, Puvis de Chavannes et 


ses ceuvres. Lyon, 1928, Rey. 127 
pp. Svo.——Eugéne Delacroix, 31 
dessins et aquarelles du Maroc. 
Paris, 1928, Le Garrec. 31 pls. fol. 
——Max Doerner, Malmaterial und 
seine Verwendung im Bilde. 3. Aufl. 
Berlin, 1928, Harz. xii, 432 pp. 
Svo.—V. Doiteau, E. Leroy, Sous 
le signe de Saturne. La folie de 
Van Gogh. Paris, 1928, Edit. Es- 
culape. 17 figs. 4to.——Wilhelm 
Dorn, Meil-Bibliographie. Berlin, 
1928, Gesellius. 


T. W. Earp, Peintures de fleurs et de 


natures mortes. Paris, 1928, Edit. du 
Studio. 52 pls. 4to.——Hans Fr. 
Eggler, Willi Geiger. Leipzig, 1928, 
QO. Maier. 8 pp.; 20 pls. 4to.—— 
Eug. Ehmann, Fresken, herausg. von 
Felix Durbach. Stuttgart, 1928, We- 
dekind. vii, 59 pp.; figs. 4to.—— 
Christian Elling, Slotte og Herre- 
gaarde i Barok og Rokoko (Kunst 
i Danmark). Copenhagen, 1928, 
Haase. 80 pp.; figs. 4to—— 
Epistolario de Goya. Barcelona, 
1928, Mentora. 125 pp. Svo. 
Ezquerra del Bayo, La duquess de 
Alba y Goya. Estudio biografico y 
artistico. Madrid, 1928, Ruiz. 373 
».; 64 pls. 4to. 


Charles Fegdal, Maitres de l'art mo- 


| 

| 
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derne. Odilon Redon. Paris, 1929, 
Rieder. 64 pp.;60 pls. Svo. 16.50 
fr——Chas. Fegdal, Odilon Redon. 
Paris, 1929, Rieder. 64 pp.; 60 pls. 


Svo. 16.50 fr.——Florent Fels, Vin- 
cent Van Gogh. Paris, 1928, Floury. 
6 pls. 4to.——Florent Fels, Vlam- 
inck. L’histoire d’un grand peintre 
et l’histoire de la peinture. Paris, 
1928, M.Seheur. 80 figs. Svo.—— 


G. Fiocco, La pittura veneziana del 
seicento e settecento. Verona, 1929, 
Casa Ed. Apollo. 109 pp.; 88 pls. 


ito. 4.501. Albert Flament, La 
vie de Manet. Paris, 1928, Plon- 
Nourrit. 336pp. 16mo. 12fr.— 
H. Flemming, Mit. Viktor Hugo 


Tle de la Cité in 
N6étre Dame de Paris. Berlin, 1930, 
Pionier. 184 pp. S8vo.——Henri 
Focillon, La peinture aux XIX° et 


im alten Paris. 


XXe siécles. Du réalisme A nos 
jours. Paris, 1928, Laurens. 524 
pp.: 110 figs. Svo. 40 fr—— 


André Fontainas, Albumsd’art Druet: 
Bonnard. Paris, 1928, Librairie de 
France. 24 pls. 4to.——Francois 
Fosca, Liotard (1702-1789). Paris, 
1928, Delpeuch. iv, 170 pp.; 16 pls 
Svo.——Pierre Francastel, Girardon. 
Paris, 1928, Les Beaux-Arts. viii, 
170 pp.: pls. 4to.——P. Frederix, 
Goya. Paris, L’Artisan du _ Livre. 
172 pp.; 24 figs. 12mo.——H. K. 
Frenzel, Hugo Steiner. Berlin, 1928, 
Phoenix. 174 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. 

Georges Gabory, Moise Kisling. 28 
reproductions de peintures précédées 
d'une étude critique. Paris, 192s, 
I:dit. de la Nouvelle Revue francaise. 
63 pp.; pls.; figs. 16mo.——Walde- 
mar George, Giorgio de Chirico. 
Paris, 1928, Les Chroniques du jour. 
120 pp.; 35 pls.; figs. 4to.—— 
Albert Girodie, Un peintre des fétes 
galantes: F. J. Schall (1752-1825). 
Strasbourg, 1928, Kahn. 84 pp.; 47 


pls. 4to.——Ramon Gomez de la 
Serna, Goya. Madrid, 1928, Gon- 
gora. 301 pp.; 64 figs. Svo.—— 


Jan Gordon, Modern French Paint- 
ers. London, 1929, Lane. 18S pp.; 
10 figs. 4dto. 21 sh——wW. J. de 
Gruyter, Cézanne en Renoir. Am- 
sterdam, 1928, H. J. Paris. 32 pp.; 
23 figs. Svo.——Julio F. Guillen y 
Tato, Los marinos que pinto Goya o 
sea Apuntes utiles vy necesarios para 
el estudio de su iconografia. Madrid, 
1928, Impr. del Ministerio de Ma- 
rina. 31 pp.; 11 pls. 4to. 

M. O. Hammond, Painting and Sculp- 


ture in Canada. Toronto, 1930, 
Ryerson Pr. 72 pp.; pls.: figs 
l12mo. $0.75.——Alex. Heilmeyer, 
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Von deutschen Bergen und Seen. 
Die Schénheit der Bergwelt, gesehen 
mit Maleraugen. Munich, 1928, 
Graphische Gesellschaft. 14 pp.; 24 
pls. 4to.——H. Helmerking, Sam- 
uel Hofmann. Ein ziircher Maler 
des XVII. Jahrhunderts (1592- 
1649). Uster, 1928, Weilenmann. 
98 pp. Svo.——Carl Georg Helse, 
Overbeck und sein Kreis. Munich, 
1928, Wolff. 46 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. 
——Ellen Henck, Die Farbe in der 
franzésischen Kunsttheorie desX VII. 
Jahrhunderts. Strassburg, 1929, 
Heitz. v, 87 pp.; figs. 4to. 8 Mk. 
——Francisco de Hollanda, Four 
Dialogues on Painting. Transl. by 
Aubrey E. G. Bell. Oxford, 1928, 
Univ. Pr. 125 pp. Svo.——Louis 
Hourticq, Ingres, |’ceuvre du maitre. 
Paris, 1928, Hachette. 125 pp.; 160 
figs. Svo. 30 fr.——F. W. Hudig, 
Frederik Hendrik en de kunst van 
zijn tid. Amsterdam, 1928, Hertz- 
berger. 34 pp. S8vo.——C. E. 
Hugues, The English Water-colour 
Painters. London, 1928, Benn. 79 
yp. 12mo. 

Pater. Paris, 
1928, Les Beaux-Arts. 224 pp.; 230 
pls. 16mo. 

Miinchen- 
1929, Fiihrerverlag. 65 
pp.; 32 figs. Svo.——René Jean, M. 
Asselin. Paris, 1928, Crés. 148 
pp.; 76 pls. 4to.——Maurice Jean- 
neret, La peinture alpestre. Berne, 
1928, Stimpfli. ii, 10 pp.; 4 pls. 
Svo. 


Gladbach, 


Seurat. 2 
vols. Paris, 1928, Bernheim jeune. 
149 figs. 4to.——Hans Kania, Be- 
gegnung in Sans-Souci. Die schéns- 
ten Fridericus-Bilder Adolf von 
Menzels als Spiegel des Lebens 
Friedrichs des Grossen beschrieben. 
Berlin, 1928, Furche-Kunstverlag. 
55 pp.; 38 figs. Svo. Er. Klein- 
hempel, Stoffmalerei. Leipzig, 192s, 
Haberland. ix, 137 pp.; pls.; figs 
Svo.—Raymond Koechlin, Etienne 
Moreau-Nélaton, membre de I'In- 


stitut. Paris, 1928, Impr. Lahure. 
20 pp.; figs. Svo.——Felix Kuet- 
gens, Joh. Bapt. Joseph Bastiné, 


der vergessene Schiiler Davids und 
erste Lehrer Alfred Rethels. Aachen, 
1928, La Ruelle. v, 71 pp.; 3 pls.; 
63 figs. 4to. 

Juan de La Encina, Goya en zig-zag 
Bosquejo de  intrepretacién 
grafica. Madrid, 1928, Calpe. 200 
pp.: 28 pls. 4dto —J. B. de La 
Faille, L’ceuvre de Vincent Van 
Gogh. Catalogue raisonné. Paris, 


Post-RENAISSANCE] 


1928, Van Oest. ix, 243, 201, viii 


pp.; 232, 214 pls. 4to.——Félix 
Lainé, Un peintre: Marcel Bach. 
Paris, 1928, Gaillae et Monrocq. 


lémo.——Paul Lambotte, Collection 
connaitre. La peinture anglaise. 
Paris, 1929, Desclée. 98 pp.; 16 pls. 
Svo. 15 fr———W. Langewiesche, 
Karl Spitzweg; 30 Gemiilde. K6n- 
igstein, 1928, Der Eiserne Hammer. 
32 pp.; figs. Svo.——Léo Larguier, 
Le dimanche avec P. Cézanne. 
Paris, 1928, Briffaut. 168 pp.; 16 
figs. Svo.——Tomas G. Larraya, 
Goya. su vida y sus obras. Barce- 
lona, 1928, Soe. general de publica- 
ciones. 203 pp.; 31 figs. S8vo. 
Georges Lecomte, La vie héroique et 
glorieuse de Carpeaux. Paris, 1928, 
Plon. 312 pp. 16mo. Paul An- 
dré Lemoisne, Gavarni, peintre et 
lithographe. II (1847-1866). Paris, 
1928, Floury. 295 pp.; pls. 4to. 
——P. Lespinasse, La peinture sué- 


doise contemporaine. Paris, 1928, 
Alean. 171 pp.; pls. 8vo. 15 fr. 
——P. Lespinasse, Nicolas Lav- 
reince. Paris, 1928, Les Beaux- 
Arts. 24 pp.; 48 pls. 4to.——A. 
Level, Picasso. Paris, 1928, Crés. 
120 pp.; SS figs. 4to.——Mattia 
Limoncelli, Filippo Palizzi. Naples, 
1928, Rizzoli. 25 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 


——Viggo Loos, Carl Skiinberg, hans 
liv och werk. Linképing, 1928, 
Carlson. 269 pp.; figs. 4to—— 
Carl Alb. Loosli, Emil Cardinaux. 
Eine Kiinstlermonographie. Zurich, 
1928, Brunner. xii, 91 pp.; 27 pls. 
4to. 

H. Macfall, Aubrey Beardsley, the Man 
and his Work. London, 1928, Lane. 
111 pp.; 138. pls. 8vo.——Emile 
Magne, Nicolas Poussin, premier 
peintreduroi. 7°édit. Paris, 1928, 
Emile-Paul. viii, 308 pp. 16mo. 
——Jeanne Magnin, Le paysage 
francais, des enlumineurs 4 Corot. 
Paris, 1928, Payot. 224 pp.; 24 pls. 
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Svo.——Rikard Magnussen, Lands- | 
kabsmaleren Janus La Cour (1837- | 


1909). Copenhagen, 1928, Gad. 
184 pp.; figs. 4to——J. Maritain, 
Gino Severini (Peintres Nouveaux). 
Paris, 1930, Librairie Gallimard.—— 
Charles Martine, Eugéne Delacroix. 
Paris, 1928, Pelletan. 70 pls. fol. 
——Camille Mauclair, Henri Le 
Sidaner. Paris, 1928, Floury. 200 
pp.; 4 pls. 4to.——Camille Mau- 
clair, Puvis de Chavannes. Paris, 
1928, Plon-Nourrit. 175 pp.; figs. 
Svo. 20 fr.——R. L. Megroz, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Painter Poet of 
Heaven and Earth. London, 1928, 
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Faber. x, 340 pp.; figs. Svo.—— 
Julius Meier-Graefe, Renoir. Leip- 
zig, 1928, Klinkhardt u. Biermann. 
vii, 448 pp.; 10 pls.; 407 figs. 4to. 
——Theodor Mennacher, Adolf Lier 
und sein Werk. Munich, 1928S, 
Piloty u. Loehle. 136 pp.; pls.; figs. 
Svo.——André Michel, Sur la peintre 
francaise au XIX® siécle. Paris, 
1928, Colin. xi, 274 pp.;8 pls. S8vo. 
30 fr.——R. Miedema, Odilon Redon 
en Albrecht Diirer. Amsterdam, 
1928, Van Holkema. 84 pp.; 32 
figs. Svo.——P. Molmenti, Tiepolo: 
la villa Valmarana. Venice, 1928, 
Ongania. 60 pls.; 24 figs. Svo.—— 
Gabriel Mourey, Albums d’art Druet: 
Sauvage. Paris, 1928, Lib. de 
France. 24 pls. 4to——Gabriel 
Mourey, La peinture anglaise du 
XVIII¢_ siécle. Paris, 1928, Van 
Oest. 140 pp.; pls. 4to. 210 fr. 
——Enrique Moya Casals, EF] magno 
pintor del Empireo. Descripceién 
de los frescos y relacién de otras 
obras del insigne maestro Antonio 
Palomino de Castro. Melilla, 1928, 
Impr. La Hispana. 139 pp. S8vo. 
tharina Miihlhoff, Linfiihr- 
ung in das Verstiindnis der neueren 


Bildgestaltung. Bielefeld, 1928, Vel- 
hagen u. Klasing. iv, 128 pp.; figs. 
8vo. 


| Eliz. Neurdenburg, O. Hirschmann, 


Otto Bauch, Beschreibendes und 
kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke der 
hervorragendsten holliindischer Ma- 
ler des XVII. Jahrhunderts. X. 
Frans van Mieris, Willem van 
Mieris, Adriaen van der Werff, Jan 
van Huysum. Stuttgart, 1928, Neff. 
xvii, 420 pp.; 5 pls. Svo.—— 
Kasper Niehaus, Daumier en Millet. 
Amsterdam, 1928, H. J. Paris. 32 
pp.; 23 figs. Svo.—Kasper Nie- 
haus, Gauguinen Rousseau. Amster- 
dam, 1928, H. J. Paris. 32 pp.; 23 
figs. Svo.—Harald Nielsen, Goya. 
Copenhagen, 1928, Koppel. 78 pp.; 
pls.; figs. 4to.——Ferdin Nockher, 
Aquarellmalerei. Ravensburg, 1928, 
Maier. 96 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo.—— 
Yone Noguchi, Hokusai. Trad. par 


M. E. Maitre. Paris, 1928, Van 
Oest. 48 pp.; 16 pls. 4to. 
Rich. Oertel, Goya. 2. Aufl. Bielefeld, 


1928, Velhagen u. Klasing. 147 pp.; 
131 figs. 4to. Eugenio d’Ors, 
L’art de Goya. Trad. de M. et 
Mme. Jean Sarrailh. Paris, 1930, 
Delagrave. 144 pp.; 50 figs. 12mo. 
15 fr——Franz Ottmann, Meister- 
werke der deutschen Malerei des 
XIX. Jahrhunderts. 3: Wien. 4: 
Schweiz. Leipzig, 1928, O. Maier. 
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tpls.;91 figs. 4to -Chas. 
Les femmes peintres du 
Paris, 1928, Rieder. 
Svo. 16.50 fr. 
Goya. Ensayo bio- 
grafico y critico. Madrid, 1928, 
Zolla Asecasibar. 159 pp.; 10 pls. 
Svo.——Pierre Paris, Goya. Paris, 
1928, Plon. 172 pp.; 32 figs. Svo. 
G. Pascal, Largillierre. Paris, 
1928, Les Beaux-Arts. 64 pp.; 32 
pls. 12mo.——André Pératé, Col- 
lections publiques de France. La 
Galerie des batailles. Paris, 1930, 
Laurens. 64pp.;figs. l6mo. 
A. Pfannistel, Modigliani. Paris, 
1929, Seheur——L. Piérard, La 
peinture belge contemporaine. Paris, 
1928, Crés. 88 pp.; 40 figs. 16mo. 
Erwin Poeschel, Augusto Gia- 
cometti. Zurich, 1928, Orell Fiissli. 
84 pp.; 52 pls. 4to——Emile Pol- 
teau, Arthur Mayeur. Arras, 1930, 
Soc. Anonyme du Pas-de-Calais. 30 
pp.; figs. 12mo. 5 fr.—André 
M. de Poncheville, Louis et Francois 
Watteau, dits Watteau de Lille. 
Paris, 1928, Delpeuch. 120 pp.; 16 
pls. 16mo. 
Louis Réau, Francois Boucher; dessins. 
Paris, 1928, Edit. Orion. 10 pls. 
fol Raymond Régamey, Prud- 
hon. Paris, 1928, Rieder. 64 pp.; 
60 pls. Svo.—André de Ridder, 
La jeune peinture belge. Antwerp, 
1928, Edit. Selection. 43 pp.; figs. 
4to. 12 fr.——R. N. Roland-Horst, 
Chassériau en Puvis de Chavannes. 
Amsterdam, 1928, H. J. Paris. 32 
pp.; 23 figs. Svo.—Hans Rothe, 
Daumier und die Justiz. Leipzig, 
1928, List. 8 pp.; 64 pls. 4to.—— 
Walter Rothes, Meisterwerke der 
deutschen Malerei des XIX. Jahr- 
hunderts. 2. Diisseldorf und die 
anderen Kunstschulen Deutschlands. 
Leipzig, 1928, O. Maier. 64 pp.; 93 
figs. 4to.——Gabriel Rouchés, L: 
peinture espagnole au moyen 4age. 
Paris, 1928, Morancé. viii, 296 pp.; 
8S pls. 16mo. 
Diego San José, Il Madrid de Goya. 
Tipos, costumbres, escenas y monu- 
mentos histéricos de la época en que 


52 pp.; 
Oulmont, 
XVIII siécle. 
64 pp.; 60 pls. 
B. de Pantorba, 


vino el pintor aragonés a Madrid. 
Madrid, 1928, Edit. Renacimiento. 
243 pp. S8vo.——P. Schmidt, 


Bildnis und Komposition vom Ro- 
koko bis zu Cornelius. Munich, 
1928, Piper. 168 pp.; 110 figs. 4to. 

—René Schneider, La peinture 
italienne du XVI° au XIX¢® siécle. 
Paris and Brussels, 1930, Van Oéest. 
70 pp.; 44 pls——Sigurd Schultz, 
Dansk Genremaleri. Copenhagen, 
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1928, Haase. 80 pp.; figs. Svo. 
——Achille Segard, Albert Carrier- 
Belleuse (1824-1887). Paris, 192s, 
Champion. 87 pp. 16mo.——Ce- 
sare Selvelli, Antiche famiglie di 
pittori fanesi (XVI-XVIII sec.). 
Parma, 1928, Tip. Ferrari. 19 pp.; 
pls. Svo.—Paul Sentenac, Mai- 
tres de l'art ancien. Hubert Robert. 
Paris, 1930, Rieder. 64 pp.; 60 pls. 
Svo. 20 fr.——A. Soffci, Carlo 
Carra, pittore. Milan, 1928, Hoepli. 
14 pp.; 30 pls. 16mo.——Philippe 
Soupault, William Blake Paris, 
1928, Rieder. 63 pp.; 16 pls Svo 
16.50 fr. W. J. Steenhoff, Corot 
en Courbet. Amsterdam, 1928, H. 
J. Paris. 32 pp.; 24 figs. Svo.—— 
Léon Stein, Albums d'art Druet: 
Renoir. Paris, 1928, Libriarie de 
France. 24 pls. 4to. 


Paris, 
1928, Crés. 116 pp.; 50 pls. 16mo. 
——Boris Ternovetz, Giorgio de 
Chirico. Milan, 1928, Hoepli. 28 
pp.; 108 pls. 16mo.——Mario Tinti, 
Maitres de l'art ancien. Guardi. 
Trans. by Georges Bourgin. Paris, 
1930, Rieder. 64 pp.; 60 pls. S8vo. 
20 fr.——Otto M. Torrington, A 
Catalogue of the Etchings of Levon 
West. New York, 1930. Rudge. 
pls. $15.——Gilles de la Tourrette, 
Mattres de l’art ancien. Poussin. 
Paris, 1929, Rieder. 64 pp.: 60 pls. 
8vo. 16.50 fr—Hellmut Triipper, 
Die norddeutsche Landschaft in der 
Kunst. Hannover, 1929, Sponholtz. 
246 pp.; pls. Svo.——Laurist 
Tuxen, En Malers Arbejde gennem 


tredsindstyve Aar fortalt af ham 
selv. Copenhagen, 1928, Jespersen 
& Pio. 330 pp.; figs. Svo. 


Jean d’Udine, Qu’est-ce que la peinture 


et les autres arts plastiques’ Paris, 
1929, Laurens. 204 pp.: 16. pls. 
Svo. 15 fr.—Evald Uggla, Per 
Krafft d. vy. och samtida svenskt 
portriittmaleri. Stockholm, 1928, 
Svenska alla Konstforen. 343 pp.; 
figs. 4to.—wW. Uhde, Picasso et la 
tradition francaise. Notes sur la 
peinture actuelle. Paris, 1928, Les 
quatre-chemins. 48 pls. 


J. F. Van Deene, Ingres en Delacroix. 


Amsterdam, 1928, H. J. Paris. 30 
pp.; 23 figs. Svo.——R. Vitrac, 
Georges de Chirico. Paris, 1928, 


Nouvelle Revue francaise. 29 figs. 
16mo.— Albert Voegtlin, Vom Bil- 
den und Wirken eines schweizer 
Kiinstlers. Reproductionen und 
Aquarellen, von Hermann Hinder- 
ling. Basel, 1928, Birkhieuser. iv, 
38 pp.; figs. 4to. 
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Walter Waentig, Schwiibische Meer- 
fahrt. Eine Schilderung des Boden- 
sees in 41 Federzeichnungen. Tii- 
bingen, 1928, Fischer. 14 pp.; 33 
pls. 4to. Ralph Warner, Dutch 
and Flemish Flower and _ Fruit 
Painters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries. London, 1928, Milles 
and Boom. 244 pp.; 280 figs. 4to. 
-~—André Warnod, Isaac Griine- 
wald. Paris, 1928, Les Ferivains 
réunis. SO pp.; 30 figs. 12mo.- 
E. Waugh, Rossetti, his Life and 
Work. London, 1928, Duckworth. 
232 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo—Franz 
Wenzel, Handbuch fiir Maler. 7. 
Aufl. Leipzig, 1928, Jiistel u. Géttel. 
viii, 422 pp. S8vo. Léon Werth, 
Claude Monet. Paris, 1928, Crés. 
118 pp. S8vo. Sigurd Willoch, 
August Cappelen og den romantiske 
landskapkunst. Oslo, 1928, Cappe- 
len. 162 pp.;_ figs. 4to.—Alb. 


Wirth, Technik der Malerei, mit einer 
kurzgefassten Farbenlehre. Neue 
Aufl. Ravensburg, 1928, O. Maier. 
140 pp. Svo.——George Jacob 
Wolf, Conrad Hommel. Munich, 
1928, Oechelhaeuser. 8 pp.; 41 pls. 


4to.——Stanislas Wyspianski, Wys- 
pianski; son ceuvre picturale et 
graphique. Paris, 1928, Gebethner 
et Wolff. 211 pp.; 86 pls. 4to. 
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René Chavance, L’art francais depuis 
vingt ans. La céramique et la ver- 
rerie. Paris, 1929, Rieder. 134 pp.; 
24 pls. Svo. 15fr. 

Herbert Read, Staffordshire Pottery 
Figures. London, 1929, Duckworth. 
xv, 24 pp.; 70 pls. Svo. 42 sh. 

VI. COINS AND MEDALS 

A. Blanchet, Manuel de numismatique 
francaise. Tome III: Médailles, 
jetons, méreaux. Paris, 1930, Picard. 
616 pp.; 8 pls.; 88 figs. Svo—— 
‘ae Sheppard, Archery Medals and 
Memoranda. Hull, 1929, Hull Mu- 
seum. l6pp. Svo. 

José Ferdinandis Torres, Die hispan- 
ischen Miinzen. Internationale Aus- 
stellung in Barcelona. IV. Intern. 
archiol. Kongress. Barcelona, 
1929. 
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Japanese Art. Pelham, N. Y., 
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Ramaprasad Chanda, Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
No. 44: Exploration in Orissa. 
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Caleutta, 1930. vi, 27 pp. 4to. 3 
sh——Wm. Cohn, Chinese Art. 
New York, 1930, Boni. 91 pp.; figs. 


Svo.—Henry Cousens, The An- 
tiquities of Sind, with Historical 
Outline. Calcutta, 1929, Archaeo- 


logical Survey of India. ix, 184 pp.; 
103 pls. 4to. 68sh. 9d. 

Rajanubhab Damrong, Iconographie 
bouddhique. Pnom-Penh, 1929, 
Impr. Portail. 276 pp.; figs. Svo. 

Andr. Eckart, Geschichte der korean- 
ischen Kunst. London, 1929, Golds- 
ton. xxiii, 225 pp.; 168 pls. 4to. 
84 sh. 

Otto Fischer, Die 
Chinas, und Japans. 
Propylaeen-Verlag. 
figs. to. 

H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the 
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pp. S8vo. 3 sh. 3 d.——Anne 
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taka. 32 pp.; figs. Svo.——Carl 
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pls. 4to. 
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(begin Ming periode). Amsterdam, 
1928, Wereld-biblioteek. 185 pp.; 
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shi). Leipzig, 1928, Hiersemann. 
viii, 284 pp.; 18 pls. 4to. 120 Mk. 
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Period. Calcutta, 1930, Archaeo- 
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pp.; 48 pls. 4to. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Scu.LptTureE, by Agnes M. Rindge. Pp. 184, pls. xl. Payson and Clarke, New York, 

1929. 

To survey the vast field of sculpture is a big undertaking. To do so in the hope 
of thereby discovering a sound basis upon which to judge modern work is perhaps 
to pass beyond the limits of assured accomplishment. This, however, is what 
Agnes Rindge has very thoroughly attempted in her 184-page book on Sculpture. 
If she has not formulated a detailed code of laws for the guidance of modern sculp- 
tors it is because she has wisely realized the great breadth and power of the imagi- 
nation in present-day expression. She has, however, found place for a few funda- 
mental principles. The exact usefulness of such analysis is perhaps debatable 
ground from the critic’s point of view, for may it not be that the more rational an 
observer of creative expression becomes, the less will he be moved by the object, 
whereas the more he can understand concerning the emotions and problems of the 
creator, the more prolonged will be the moment of his aesthetic pleasure? Ex- 
perience of past times indicates that appreciation depends upon something more 
than the work of art and the skill with which it is fashioned. Nevertheless, there 
are few more enticing subjects than this, not to be imprisoned one, of aesthetics 
and when the results of this study have been applied to definite monuments, as 
Miss Rindge has done in her chapter on the ‘‘ Analysis of Grand Periods,’’ we do 
have a certain basis for judgment. 

It was easy in the seventeenth century, when the idea of classicism was in the 
air, to write down formulas to which the artist should conform. It was only more 
difficult when romanticism brought the subtleties of temperament to play upon 
the fixed strings of reason, but what may be supplied today for our own uncertain 
age? The author has hoped to find some formal significance common to works 
of diverse aim and method. With this in mind she has paid particular attention 
to design both in planes and in volume, to the appropriateness of the medium and 
to the purpose through which the work was achieved. The difficulty comes in an 
overwhelming sense that a truly great artist can overcome all limitations. May he 
not make hard granite convey the idea of softness or a low relief that of depth? 
But perhaps these are the exceptions which prove the rules, and have nothing to do 
with the need for formulating such rules. This problem of the true nature of 
sculpture interested Lessing in his ‘‘Laocofn.”’ The literature has grown tre- 
mendously since then and the present work is a welcome addition. 

Of course in such a consideration the differentiation of the arts must be carefully 
drawn, and everyone must admit, I suppose, ‘‘that sculpture in the round consti- 
tutes the peculiar maximum of the sculptor’s art,’’ but who is to say how much the 
art is to gain or lose when mingled with other standards? The author of the pres- 
ent book in her zeal for form, as such, has felt this distinction, but has failed to 
grasp the full significance from the architectural and decorative points of view. 
She has included a chapter on sculpture as a decorative supplement to architecture, 
but in doing so has descended for « moment from the high pinnacle of sculpture 
and climbed the great mountain of architecture. 

The interpretation of the modern spirit and modern work is noteworthy and 
contains an excellent survey of outstanding individuals. Certain favorites may be 
lacking; I should have enjoyed her criticism of Carl Milles, but the book is not 
intended to be inclusive. Modern art, she asserts after much hesitation, is Inter- 
national. It may well fall under such a category, but in the light of her previous 
analysis the tendency at least would seem to be otherwise. An art which depends 
primarily, as did that of the nineteenth century, upon the individual, would have 
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in common those qualities which human nature is supposed to have in common the 
world over, whereas an art which tends toward stylization, the suppression of the 
individual and the achievement of the monumental would express more clearly 
those conventions characteristic of different peoples. I do not feel with Miss 
Rindge that large exhibitions today whether in Paris or Pittsburgh present a uni- 
formity of style that quite obliterates national qualities. Of course, the exhibi- 
tion and the museum play an important part in modern life and do tend to a quick 
discovery and transmission of ideas. Very illuminating is the feeling of Miss 
Rindge that the museum may come to exercise an enlightened pressure on the 
producer which would take the place of the powerful church or princely patron 
of former times. 

It is gratifying to discover that one of such thorough scholarship coupled with so 
sensitive a feeling for the imaginative does not despair of the present. A joy in the 
subject and a sense of reality pervade the whole book. It is charmingly written, 
clear, concise, and broad. 

WaLTeR Reap Hovey 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Tue TREASURIES OF THE GREEKS AND Romans, by Herbert Newell Couch. Pp 

112; 8 vo., Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, 1929. $1.50. 

This dissertation, as the author states in his Preface, was prepared under the 
direction of Professor David M. Robinson, traces of whose learning in it are not 
difficult to detect. Its scope may best be set forth by noting the different chapters 
in order. It begins with an account of treasuries in general, using the word in its 
broadest sense, and then follows with a discussion of the etymology of @naavpos 
[pp. 1-14]. Beehive tombs are taken up next [pp. 15-50]. The author believes 
that they were derived from Egyptian granaries. He also thinks that Pausanias 
“would be quite as capable as a modern archaeologist to differentiate between a 
tomb and a treasury’’; and that he was justified in calling beehive tombs treasuries 
‘since that one word [i.e. Qnaaupods| could convey a suggestion of treasury and 
tomb.’ After this there follows a discussion of temple treasures with a brief 
review of the Hecatompedon and Opisthodomos questions [pp. 51-68]. Then 
comes a sketch of the treasuries at Delos, Olympia and Delphi [pp. 69-76], followed 
by an account of Roman temple-treasures [pp. 77-85], and finally a chapter on 
“Smaller Treasuries”’ [pp. 86-109] in which such things as treasure chests, hoards, 
treasure-trove, small money boxes, etc., are considered. 

This is but a brief survey of a dissertation which shows much industry and re- 
search on the part of the author. The criticism might, perhaps, be made that he 
has introduced considerable material not closely connected with his subject; and 
has treated rather too briefly the Treasuries of Olympia and Delphi which his title 
would seem to imply was to be an important part of his investigation. 

At times he is hardly justified in the use which he makes of his literary sources. 
Thus when Creon in the Antigone 885 gives orders to have Antigone immured 
KaTnpedet TUuBw, it is hardly correct to say: ‘The overarched tomb of Sophocles 
(Antig. 885) is strangely reminiscent of the vaulted beehives of Hesiod’’; and, on 
the same page, ‘‘ Sophocles (A ntig. 946) describes it [the prison of Danaé] as a grave- 
like structure, shut off from the light of day, and secured by bronze-bound walls” ; 
and that ‘the prison of Antigone is specifically associated with that of Danaé 
(Soph. Antig. 946).”’ In this well-known chorus Sophocles is comparing the im- 
prisonment of Antigone with that of Danaé and of Lycurgus, not their prisons 
He is certainly far from imagining the place where Antigone is immured as a bee- 
hive tomb. Compare lines 1204 ff. 
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This investigation was certainly worth undertaking and it is a good thing to have 
the material together. There are but few misprints. On page 22 for as mer and 
Howell read Homer and as well: on page 33 for reprersentations read representations. 

WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Evripipes: A STtuDENT OF HuMAN Nature, by William Nickerson Bates. Pp. 
xili+315. 10 pls.;15 figs. The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1930. $5.00. 

The twofold aim of this book is ‘“‘to give the modern reader within reasonable 
compass a more accurate account and a truer appreciation of the dramatic genius 
of Euripides than is to be found elsewhere.” The first aim is better achieved than 
the second. Nowhere else in English can one find so complete an account of 
all that is known of the lost plays. The setting and plot of the extant plays are 
carefully outlined, the leading characters are briefly analyzed, and the tendenz 
of the play, its noteworthy features and the moot points in its criticism are sum- 
marily indicated. Important statements are documented by references to ancient 
sources and modern discussions, and a list of the papyrus fragments is appended. 
But the author has almost bent backward in his loyalty to the pragmatic presenta- 
tion of the poet. The result is rather an authoritative presentation of the mate- 
rial, with frequent sign-posts pointing out significant features and characteristics 
than a complete and systematic interpretation of the poet's work. About one- 
third of the book is taken up with outlines of plot and myth; this leaves too little 
space for comment and elucidation. One-half of the book, roughly speaking, is 
devoted to the extant plays, one-third to the fragments, and only one-sixth to the 
introductory chapters on the life of the poet and his characteristics as a man and 
as a dramatist. Of these three topics the first two are handled adequately, but 
there are many lacunae in the treatment of the third. For example, neither the 
dramatic use of the solo nor the Debate (‘‘d:xkavixoi Noyou’’) is even mentioned, 
yet the latter is as characteristically developed by Euripides as is the messenger’s 
narrative. Furthermore, the discussion of important points is unduly compressed. 
For example, Euripides is said to have invented the drama with a happy ending 
(39), but there is no mention of Aeschylean origins, as there is in the discussion of 
the prologues (26), in spite of the fact that the Eumenides ends as “‘happily’’ as 
the Iphigenia in Tauris; neither the Alcestis nor the Orestes are included among the 
plays which do not end tragically, and we are not told that a similar ending is 
found in fully half of the lost plays whose outcome can be inferred. 

Yet where the author gives space to the elaboration of a point he does so effec- 
tively, for instance, the importance of the child motive in Euripides (42-51), and 
a clearer definition of humor in the Euripidean drama (51-56). One lays down the 
book with the feeling that if the reader will follow for himself the sign-posts of the 
author the second aim of the book will be achieved, and that both the reader 
and the student of Euripides will have many occasions for a profitable use of 


the volume. 
‘ SAMUEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Burlington, Vermont 


ArEGyPTIACA, A CATALOGUE OF EGypTIAN OBJECTS IN THE AEGEAN AREA, by 
J.D. S. Pendlebury (with a Foreword by H. R. Hall). Pp. 121, pls. 5, 3 maps. 
Cambridge University Press, 1930. 15s. 

In this carefully compiled catalogue are listed three hundred and seven objects 
which, although found in Aegean lands, are all of Egyptian type and nearly all of 
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Egyptian manufacture. The objects are arranged in order according to the places 
of finding, the latter including fourteen sites on the island of Crete, sixteen on the 
Greek Mainland, and six on the Islands of the Aegean. There is no mention of 
‘‘ Aegyptiaca”’ from the Aegean coast of Asia Minor, and the vast quantity of 
Egyptian objects found on Rhodes has been omitted, since, as the author explains 
in his Preface, “it would entirely outbalance the rest of the book,’’ and because the 
Italian excavations at Ialysos, which brought to light the majority of these objects, 
are soon to be published independently. 

The objects catalogued are numbered consecutively, and under each object are 
given a short description, including dimensions; the date of the object ; the context 
in which the object was found; previous publications; and references for compari- 
son. A brief account of each site, giving its position, its range of date, and any 
modern exploration which may have been carried on there, accompanies the list of 
objects from the site. There are, in addition, three pages of introduction devoted 
to a survey of Crete as a whole; and a general introduction to the entire subject of 
Egypt's connection with the ancient Aegean world; both of which precede the 
catalogue proper and are, in turn, preceded by a selective bibliography, by Dr. 
H. R. Hall's Foreword, and by the author’s Preface. At the end of the book will be 
found: a Note on Aegean Pottery of the Bronze Age in Egypt, accompanied by a map 
showing the distribution of this pottery up and down the Nile; two chronological 
tables; a List of Museums in Which the Objects Are to Be Found; an index of the 
objects according to their types and materials; a general index to the text; four 
photographic plates, illustrating the most interesting of the items catalogued; 
and two maps of the areas discussed. The frontispiece is a photograph of 
the well-known bronze statuette of Amin-Ré’ from the Dictaean Cave. The 
maps and a number of line drawings in the catalogue are the work of Mrs. 
Pendlebury. 

In his foreword, Dr. Hall points out the fact that, with the aid of Mr. Pendle- 
bury’s catalogue, we are able to gain an insight into “‘what sort of things from 
Egypt were prized by the Greeks of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, and the kind 
of memento from the Land of the Nile which early Greek seafarers were in the 
habit of bringing back with them’’; and stresses the very great popularity enjoyed, 
in this connection, by the scarab and the alabastron. 

Mr. Pendlebury’s /ntroduction is based mainly upon conclusions derived from 
the catalogue proper. It consists of a survey of the successive periods of ancient 
Egyptian history, with special emphasis upon the relations or lack of relations of 
Egypt with the Aegean Area in each particular period, as illustrated by finds of 
contemporary Egyptian works of art in Aegean sites. The importance of Egypt's 
connection with the Aegean, in providing us with our only positive dating for the 
early periods of Aegean history and for indicating to us a possible source of foreign 
influence on early Greek art and culture, is brought out at the beginning of the 
Introduction; and, shortly afterwards, Mr. Pendlebury definitely sums up the 
results of his researches when he says that ‘on the whole the finds do show how far 
Egyptian influences reached, at what dates and where that influence is to be 
looked for, and at what dates and where it is totally absent."’ Of the localities 
dealt with it was found that none produced a single Egyptian object of earlier date 
than the beginning of the New Empire (1580 B.c.), save only Crete, where earlier 
finds are common, from the Predynastic Period down. The XXVIth Dynasty 
600-550 B.c.) seems to have been the most productive everywhere, and hoards of 
searabs and figurines in faience have been found throughout the whole of Greece: 
in the Menelaion near Sparta, in the Argive Heraeum, at Corinth, Athens, Sunium, 
and Aegina. The author notes with surprise the total absence of Egyptian finds at 
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Olympia and Delphi, but suggests that this is due to ‘‘the fact that the excavators 
here . . . have not yet reached a low enough level.” 

The introduction to the catalogue of objects from Crete includes a brief dis- 
cussion of the equation in dating between the Cretan periods and the Egyptian 
dynasties. Pendlebury decides to accept, for the most part, the old table: I1Vth 
Dynasty = Early Minoan II, XIIth Dynasty= Middle Minoan II, ete. There 
follow a treatment of the distribution of Egyptian finds throughout Crete and a 
short, running history of the Island and its relations with Egypt. One statement 
made here is open to question. Mr. Pendlebury remarks that ‘“‘no Cretan work 
of’’ the Stone Age and Early Minoan Period (2500 B.c. end of the VIth Dynasty) 
“has appeared in Egypt.’’ Either this is untrue or Sir Flinders Petrie (Abydos J/) 
is in error in suggesting that a group of pottery bowls, found in the Early Dynastic 
stratum at Abydos, are importations from Crete. 

The chief fault which the catalogue contains lies in the rendering, both as regards 
transliteration and translation, of the legends on a number of the scarabs listed. 
Many of the incongruities are due to attempts on the part of the author to decipher 
nearly obliterated or very corrupt inscriptions, which would perhaps have been 
better reproduced in facsimile and so left. On scarab No. 68 a neter sign which 
follows the name Amin-Ré and which is certainly no more than a generic de- 
terminative is transliterated and translated, the legend being made to read ‘* Amen- 
Ra, the God.”” On No. 76 (“‘ very broken’’) Ra-men, a private individual, is made 
to bear the title “‘good god,’’ which is transliterated ‘‘nefer-neter,”’ with the modi- 
fying adjective preceding the noun—in defiance of one of the fundamental rules of 
Egyptian grammar. The signs on scarab No. 84 have been taken to be a shu 
feather, a seated god, and a neb sign (in the order named), and the legend made to 
read “‘Neb-Maat-Ra,”’ the prenomen of Amenhotpe III, although assuredly no 
parallel to such a writing of the name exists. The reading ‘‘ The good god Amen”’ 
for the inscription on No. 105 must be an error, for the title good god is applied only 
to the King and never toa god. The same objection must be raised in connection 
with the translation (No. 162): ‘‘Amen-Ra the Lord (of the two Lands (?)).” 
A swt sign (the sedge plant) on No. 165 is called a ‘‘reed’’ and might, therefore, be 
confused, since no drawing is given, with the reed-leaf, a totally different sign. 
The word imakhy (‘‘honoured’’) on the diorite statue of Weser (No. 29) is trans- 
lated ‘‘devoted,’’ resulting in the honoured Sat-Hathor being called ‘‘the devoted 
Sat-Hathor,”’ a reading which, since no indication as to whom or what the lady is 
devoted is given, is not over-pregnant with meaning. Use is made throughout of 
archaic transliterations which the researches of recent years have proved to be 
incorrect. Thus, ‘‘Amen-Ra” is used for Amin-Ré’, ‘‘Se-Ra’’ for Sa R@’, q for 
k, ete. 

In addition, it might be suggested that the “figure holding a crocodile in either 
hand”’ on a scarab of the Late Dynastic Period (No. 12) is the god Horus, who is 
frequently so represented on the well-known Cippi of Horus, common at this period ; 
that the so-called ‘“‘Moustache-Cup”’ (No. 28) is probably a lamp, being of the 
regular shape for such vessels; and that many of the inscriptions on the scarabs 
published are so completely corrupt as to suggest that the pieces were of local 
manufacture, the legends having been copied from Egyptian models by persons 
who were totally ignorant of hieroglyphic. 

The minor faults noted above are not, however, capable of detracting to any 
great extent from the worth of Mr. Pendlebury’s book. Students of Aegean and 
Egyptian archaeology alike are to be congratulated upon now having at their 
disposal a work which deals in so scholarly a fashion with so important a subject. 


Luxor, Ecypt WituiaM C. Hayes, JR. 
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La Lypie eT ses Votsins atx Hautes Epogves, by René Dussaud. Pp. 110, 
with 5 pls. and 17 figs. Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1930. 40 
frs. 

The present tendency in classical archaeology is to delve back farther and farther 
into the prehistoric past in the hope of tracing migrations of peoples and of de- 
termining their relative stages of culture. During the last thirty years the peri- 
odology of the Bronze Age has been clearly established in Greece and in the Islands, 
and quite recently researches in many parts of Greece have produced much in- 
formation relative to the people of neolithic times. Very little work has been done 
in western Asia Minor since the war and, consequently, that region has lagged far 
behind the Greek mainland in yielding evidences of prehistoric culture. There is 
urgent need for the resumption of the American Excavations at Sardes, which have 
been suspended since 1922, in order that more information on the Lydian civiliza- 
tion may be secured and that diligent search may be made for traces of early pre- 
Lydian settlements which must have existed there. 

The present monograph is an admirable study by a well-qualified scholar of the 
evidence available to show the presence in western Asia Minor in the second 
millennium of a civilization antedating the period of the Hittite hegemony. The 
first and second chapters offer an interesting discussion of the ‘‘routes of the com- 
merce between Mesopotamia and Lydia,”’ and of ‘the Hittite Empire and its 
relations to the Anatolians of the west.’’ Some familiar facts about the Lydians 
are presented in the first chapter, but although the author refers to two of the 
inscriptions found at Sardes by the American expedition (pp. 9 and 11) he does 
not mention Buckler’s book on the Lydian inscriptions (Leyden, 1924). Had he 
glanced at this work he would not have misspelled a name from the Lydian-Greek 
bilingual inscription (p. 9), and he would have been more certain about the Lydian 
form of the name Sardes (p. 11), which occurs nine times in the Lydian inscriptions. 
The author adopts a neutral attitude towards the statement by Herodotus of the 
Lydian origin of the Etruseans. But in connection with the opposition ef Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus to this theory it must always be remembered that Dionysius 
is writing Roman history from a Roman imperialistic point of view. It is an 
interesting fact that in a passage quoted by Dionysius from Hellanicus (Dion. I, 
XXVIII) the leader of the invaders who settled Tyrsenia has a Lydian name, 
Nanas 

The few pages devoted to Anatolian pottery (Chap. IV, pp. 59 ff.) prove how 
pitifully meager that material is. Much careful excavation must be done on early 
sites in western Asia Minor before ceramic evidence will be available for com- 
parative chronology. 

The author discusses Hittite history and Hittite names as revealed in the tablets 
of Boghaz Keui, and studies the relations between Anatolia and Crete. He comes 
to the reasonable conclusion that the inhabitants of western Asia Minor were 
awakened to civilization in the third millennium by influences from the east, that 
this culture antedated the period of the Hittite domination, and that the people 
were never amalgamated with the Hittites. It remains for future excavations to 
produce evidence in confirmation of these interesting views. 

THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


La Statve D’ArTemision, par H. G. Beyen. La Haye, Martinus Nijhoff, 1930. 
5 gld. 
It is a little difficult to gauge this attractive book with its good type and beauti- 
ful illustrations, for its purpose is not clear. It can hardly be meant for an ex- 
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haustive publication of the famous statue with which it deals; for the views given 
of the figure—armless and still encrusted with shells—were taken before the 
processes of cleaning and repairing (long since completed) and are, therefore, 
already out of date. Moreover, the official publication of the statue would seem 
more properly to come from the Greek archaeologists. It is clear, therefore, that 
the author regarded his essay as merely provisional. As such, however, it might 
have been more appropriately placed in some periodical, such as F. Noack chose 
for his article on the same subject in Die Antike or G. P. Oikonomos in the Praktika. 

Be that as it may, the monograph contains much that is of value. The famous 
bronze statue, which was found in 1928 in the sea off Cape Artemision, is discussed 
in its various aspects—subject, style, date, school, and provenance. The im- 
portant question of Zeus and Poseidon is not definitely answered—as indeed it 
cannot yet be—though on the whole the author inclines toward Poseidon. His 
argument centres on the position of the right hand, with its loosely held fingers, 
which would seem more appropriate for hurling a long trident than for firmly 
grasping a thunderbolt—unless the latter was held not in the centre but round one 
thick end. 

A great part of the book is taken up by stylistic comparisons, most of the out- 
standing sculptures of the first half of the fifth century being discussed in the 
process. Asaresult the Artemision statue is assigned to the period of the Olympia 
sculptures, about 465 B.c., which seems to the reviewer correct (unless it be nearer 
460). The inevitable discussion of what school the statue belongs to is also 
treated at length, the various claims of Attica, Boeotia, Aegina, Sikyon, Argos, 
being examined with a final leaning to a Peloponnesian centre. Again we are 
impressed with the futility of searching for such origins beyond the archaic period. 

The illustrations are excellent and include some good views of the Charioteer in 
the Conservatori Palace and of the head of the Delphi Charioteer. But it isa pity 
in this company to reproduce the old photograph of the Naples Tyrannicides with 
the Praxitelean head still on the Aristogeiton. 

Mr. Beyen’'s name is already well known as the author of an excellent work on 
Pompeian still-life—Uber Stilleben aus Pompeji und Herculaneum. 

CGiseca M. A. RICHTER 
METROPOLITAN MusEUM 
New York 


DECORATIVE PATTERNS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, by Flinders Petrie. British 

School of Archaeology in Egypt, and Bernard Quaritch, London, 1930. 

The commendable purpose of this book is to provide a first outline of ‘‘an index 
to all the decorative imaginings of man,’’ and this purpose is admirably achieved. 
The patterns assembled are those of Europe and Western Asia with their links to 
other lands, but designs which are peculiar to Siberia, China and India are not in- 
cluded. The material for such an index is, of course, boundless, but scholars now 
have an outline which greatly facilitates the study of patterns, their sequence and 
distribution, and revealsthe rich decorative instinct of one people, e.g., the Cretans, 
and the poverty of imagination of another, e.g., the Babylonians. It is an index 
which deals only with form and not at all with color. Capitals and mouldings are 
omitted as sources of pattern because they have already been studied and are so 
numerous as to overbalance a general history of decoration. 

The index has 88 plates, which sometimes contain over fifty patterns. The 
earliest examples of a pattern are always given. Below each pattern is noted the 
date, provenance and place where published. Over 250 works including many 
long series furnished the patterns which the author has classified. The plates are 
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thus self-explanatory. There are five pages of notes on the history of important 
patterns which are sometimes too compact, e.g., ‘‘the Syrian vine border which 
grew into the fine school of the second century” (p.5). These notes contain many 
important general conclusions of which only a few may be cited. The place of 
origin of the pattern of two sphinxes or animals flanking a column is Greece. To 
the examples given should be added the heraldic group of pillar and lions in a 
Danish tympanum from Randers, now in the National Museum at Copenhagen 
Den Danske Samling: Middelalder og Renaessancetid, fig. 525), where the pendent 
tongues of the animals remind one of the lions painted on Greek vases of the sixth 
century. ‘The dugong of Assyria also found its way to Denmark. Another con- 
clusion is that the Dacian arabesque may have started the Chinese Han 
type. 

The circular shield is given to Greece and Gaul, but it is certainly used as decora- 
tion on a Mycenaean diadem (Schuchhardt-Schliemann’s Excavations, fig. 153) 
where the seven bosses show that the shield of the Philistines is the prototype, a 
shield which on the Phaistos disk has the same number of bosses. The gold disk 
from the shaft grave at Mycenae with its seven circles of ornament is a variant 
which has wandered farther from its prototype. Somehow this Philistine shield 
has found its way to the Scottish grave stones (cf. Petrie’s pls. 87Z* and 49, 
OE 1). 

One of the astonishing conclusions is that in the Neolithic Age in Germany there 
were pillars and arches apparently of brick with stone capitals (p. 7), but the pat- 
tern (pl. 56, X4) which the author cites as evidence of the pointed arch at Mycenae 
must certainly be intended to represent a corbelled structure like that of the lions 
gate. In the note on Plate 83 it is pointed out that the series of metope-like 
squares on vases antedates by one thousand years the architectural use of parallel 
lines between metopic groups. Architecture, according to the author, borrowed 
from vase painting the idea of separating groups in this way, there being no mean- 
ing in grooving the ends of roof-beams. 

Among patterns not noticed is the crescent (?) frieze of Fikellura ware, which 
should perhaps be placed beside the rows of boar’s teeth in the helmet of the ivory 
head of Mycenae. The Proto-Corinthian heraldic group of sphinxes and conven- 
tionalized tree (A. J. A. 1900, p. 441, pl. IV) deserves a place among the illustra- 
tions on Plate IV, while the graceful myrtle spray on the shoulder of the Busiris 
vase should follow the plant motifs of Minoan art which was certainly the ultimate 
source of the Caeretan painter's inspiration. And does not the arabesque pattern 
of Plate 20, E6, which shows a nude male form reaching upward for grapes derive 
from the Bacchus of the Alexandrian ivory tablet at Aachen (V. A. Smith, His- 
tory of Fine Art in India, p. 381, pl. 86)? Again, the clump of earth and plants 
which we find in Etruscan and Cypriote painting (cf. Poulsen, Der Orient und die 
Friihgriech. Kunst, pp. 66-7) derives ultimately from the clump and plants of the 
Thinite tablet (Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 244 fig. 183). 

G. VV. ELDERKIN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BiILDERATLAS ZUR RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE, 15 LIEFERUNG, Die RELIGION DES 
Mirura, von Johannes Leipoldt. Pp. 18, pls. 23. A. Deichertschen Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, 1930. M. 6.80. 

This is a very useful brochure, giving a representative selection of the various 
kinds of Mithraic monuments which are described and discussed in the concise 
text. Among the interesting items is a brief summary of the recent theories of 
Swedish and German scholars as to the intrusion of Mithraic elements into old 
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Germanic religion. The author does not consider these theories proven, but be- 
lieves that in Dieburg such syncretism occurred, and that in the relief (no. 23) from 
that place the mounted Mithras is a Mithras-Wodan. A bibliography is ap- 
pended. The discussion of the contribution of Mithraism to other cults should 
include notice of that made to Romanesque sculpture. Mrs. P. C. Nye (Art 
Bulletin V, 1922-23, pp. 55-7) has conclusively shown that the border of zodiacal 
signs in Romanesque tympana is of Mithraic origin. 

The relief from Dieburg offers an unusual feature in the panel representing : 
tree, the three branches of which terminate in human heads. These heads are ap- 
parently of Mithras, Cautes, and Cautopates, the last two being but phases of the 
first. In the central panel of this relief Cautes and Cautopates.are represented 
upon pedestals because, according to the author, they are inappropriate in the wild 
scene. There is, however, the simpler explanation that the artist has merely 
copied these figures, pedestals and all, from such statues of the pair as are illus- 
trated on Plates 33-34. The Athenian vase painter who copied the Tyrannicides 
copied their pedestal as well (Rom. Mit. 1904, p. 175). 

Dr. Leipoldt’s discussion of two important types of Mithraic monuments, the 
tauroctony and the Aion, is unsatisfactory. The tauroctony which stood in the 
apse of the Mithraeum was, like its successor the crucifixion in the Christian 
church, a most significant monument, and it is impossible to believe with Cumont 
that the crater, the lion and the serpent in the example e.g. from Hedderheim (no. 
17) represent the strife of the elements. The divine bull sacrificed by Mithras 
vields blood and seed for regeneration, and the lion which approaches the crater 
was surely not the mere symbol of fire, but expresses the same idea as the lion 
disguise which the Mithraic initiate assumed when he became a leo. The snake 
that rises to drink from the crater embodies the same belief as the snake which 
rises to drink from a wine cup on archaic Spartan grave stelae. A vine sprang 
from the blood of the divine bull when slain by Mithras. 

The author's treatment of the Aion statue is also incomplete. Some examples 
of this remarkable hybrid are nude (nos. 35, 42), or nude to the waist (nos. 39, 40, 
41), in contrast to Mithras, Cautes and Cautopates, who frequently wear tight- 
fitting Persian trousers. This nudity is not Oriental, but must have been inspired 
by some Hellenistic nude statue of a deity, possibly Dionysus. It is significant 
that when a human head takes the place of the lion's head of this hybrid, the lion 
reappears either as a complete form on the ground (no. 41) or as a mask on the 
chest (no. 42). Variations such as this and the omission of wings show that the 
hybrid form was not important, provided the lion was represented. It is difficult 
to understand the appeal of the Aion statue to the Roman soldiery if this highest 
god was ‘“‘menschenfern, den menschen unihnlich aber auch unnahbar.”’ And 
how could the practical Roman soldier experience any spiritual solace on learning 
that the snake which winds around Aion alluded to the ‘‘gewundene Bahn der 
Sonne auf der Ekliptik’’? The esoteric Oriental may have so construed the snake, 
but the Roman soldier along the Danube and the Rhine must certainly have found 
something more tangible in the sculpture of Mithraism which engaged with Christi- 
anity in a hard and nearly successful struggle for supremacy. The Aion statue 
alluded rather to the transformations which accompanied the several degrees of 
initiation and which were simultaneously represented like the transformations of 
Thetis in Greek vase painting. The statue is a visualization of the metasomatoses 
of the soul of the initiate. He has in Orphic terminology become god instead of 
mortal. 

G. W. ELpEeRKIN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Vast CoLLEZIONE CasTELLANI: CaTALoGo, by Paolino Mingazzini. 1 vol., 
pp. xi + 379, 4 plates of drawings of inscriptions; 1 atlas of 100 plates, small 
4°. Libreria dello Stato, Rome, 1930. 400 L. 

The author, whose name guarantees sound scholarship and honest workman- 
ship, photographed and described these 633 items while still in the Castellani resi- 
dence near the Trevi Fountain; they have now entered the Villa Giulia, and thus 
with the present publication are fully accessible to students. They represent only 
a part of the collecting achievements of a family whose liberality in sharing the en- 
joyment of their treasures deserves grateful recognition. They were brought to- 
gether between 1860 and 1870; in the circumstances, the sources of individual 
pieces are not attested, but Etruscan tombs, chiefly at Caere, may be assumed for 
the majority, while stylistic considerations indicate South Italy for some. The 
usual ‘‘restorations’’—it is acceptable to be informed just what these were—oc- 
curred after Augusto Castellani had received the objects from his agents or from 
dealers; the present catalogue does not include the seven boxes of fragments that 
remained in an attic for half a century and are now receiving the attention of the 
Museum staff. 

Interest is divided between Greek and Italic fabrics, but a conspicuous feature 
is the Orientalizing wares, both Greek and Etruscan: they remind us once again 
of what Herodotus knew so well, the exotic cultural background of the Athens of 
Pisistratus. Only the archaic period is represented: the series stops with a vase in 
which the newly-invented red-figure technique is used for only the main zone of 
figures. 

The admirable typography and plates almost make one oblivious of the light- 
reflexes on the glazed vases. The cataloguer’s function is interpreted generously, 
and the prefaces to the several sections, though terse, are serious scientific treatises 
and deserve to be read with care. An appendix on the Panathenaic amphorae will 
arouse general attention, as it presents the difficulties in the current acceptance of 
most of these as official prizes: ‘‘ I believe that no law or custom prevented a potter 
from selling his Panathenaic amphorae even to private persons, even to non-win- 
ners, even to non-contestants.”’ 

A. W. Van BuREN 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Die BurG von ATHEN, von Martin Schede. Pp. 145, with 28 illustrations in text, 
99 illustrations on plates, and one colored plate. Schoetz & Parrhysius, Berlin, 
1922. In cloth binding, M.8. English edition. 

Tue Acropo.is oF ATHENS, by M. Schede, translated from the German by H. T. 
Price, same publishers, 1924. In cloth binding, 11s. 6d. 

Die Akropouis, aufgenommen von Walter Hege, beschrieben von Gerhart 
Rodenwaldt. Pp. 58, with 37 illustrations in text, 104 pls., frontispiece, and 
plan. Deutscher Kunstverlag, Berlin, 1930. In cloth binding, M. 28. 

If testimony were required as to the hold which the Athenian Acropolis has on 
the minds and feelings of men, the appearance of these volumes would go far to 
supply it. A wide public craves to see for itself how these things appear, and to 
read the written word which shall supply the background of history and art which 
forms their setting and at the same time shall give coherent expression to the feelings 
which the vision evokes. This is the opportunity for the photographer or the 
draftsman who can both see and interpret his material, and for the scholar who 
combines the mastery of his subject with aesthetic appreciation and the gift of 
literary expression. 

In the case of each of the books under consideration, the interpretation presented 
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isa helpful one. Professor Schede’s aim is to place clearly and concisely before his 
public the information which is required for the understanding of buildings and 
sculpture as the outgrowth of successive phases of Athenian development; his ap- 
preciations are kept close to the realities, and supply the desired information in just 
measure, neglecting neither the obscure periods of history nor the secondary mani- 
festations of the Greek genius; they neither anticipate nor preclude more subtle or 
metaphysical reasoning on the reader's part, and many will feel grateful to have 
been left free to formulate their own more intimate reactions to these, the choicest 
and most sacred products of the Greek chisel. The good selection of photographs 
is supplemented by a very practical series of architectural plans and restorations by 
F. Krischen, in which clarity is obtained by the frank reliance on simple line to the 
exclusion of delicacy of shading. 

The aim and method of the larger book are somewhat different, and have been 
achieved in brilliant form. Herr Hege’s skill and pains have captured for the first 
time the finer qualities of Greek workmanship as they can be felt in the open air of 
Athens, in that marvellous transparent sunshine which exerted so profound an in- 
fluence on the ancient modes of life and thought; while the selection of points of 
view has contributed to make these photographs true essays in interpretation; 
they form a priceless portfolio for all who care for the Acropolis and what it can 
reveal. It is clear that with such superb illustrative material Professor Roden- 
waldt was inspired to his best efforts in the verbal expansion of the theme: and for 
this no one could have been chosen better equipped than he to place the cultured 
layman so far as possible in the position of sharing the secrets which these marbles 
have yielded to the patient research of archaeologist and art critic. Much of the 
scholarly labor of the past two or three decades is summed up in this noteworthy 


volume. 
A. W. Van BUREN 
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Cray Figurines OF BABYLONIA AND Assyria, by Vrs. E. Douglas Van Buren, 

Pp. lxix +287, pls. Ixviii. Yale University Press, 1930. 

On the unchartered seas of Babylonian Archaeology Mrs. Van Buren has made a 
fortunate voyage. One must have handled and studied Babylonian and Assyrian 
terra-cottas to appreciate the work done in collecting, comparing, interpreting and 
finally trying to put some order and meaning in that mass of poorly made and not 
sharply defined figures. Despite the feminine grace with which she ties her bou- 
quet of thanks to so many Museum Directors, Field Directors, scholars, friends 
and helpers, Mrs. Van Buren is captain on board of her own boat, and the account 
of her periplus is a great novelty, invaluable to every student of Oriental Art. We 
must congratulate the Yale University Trustees and Press on the appearance of 
this most useful book. 

One thousand three hundred and thirty four numbers are included and described 
in this little corpus of clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria, but unfortunately 
—seeing is believing—only a quarter of this total is illustrated by beautiful plates. 
But platesare expensive,and some museumsare exclusive. Mrs. Van Burenspared 
no time or pains to visit over sixteen of them from Baghdad and Constantinople to 
Berlin, Brussels, Strasburg, the British Museum, the Louvre, Oxford, Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. She also borrowed freely from pub- 
lished or unpublished collections from Nippur, Ashur and Ur. Her survey of the 
field is large and complete. A comparative table gives to each museum its due. 
To the descriptive catalogue are joined a rich bibliography and an archaeological 


index. 
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The introductory chapters answer many questions and settle many problems. 
They are divided into Chronology and Provenance; Fashioning the Figures; Types 
in Various Ages; Meaning of Types; Dress and Coiffure. A remarkable effort is 
made in the dating of figures, and the interpretation of types is often excellent. 
The conclusions of the study of dress and coiffure are less convincing. 

The figurines are dated by the level of the stratification in which they were 
found— carefully noted by recent excavators—or by comparison with dated docu- 
ments in all the details of style, technique, dress, hair, beard and clay. Mrs. Van 
Buren has divided them in nine periods: Prehistoric, Judea, Hammurabi, Kassite, 
Susa (about B.c. 1000), Neo-Assyrian and Babylonian, Persian, Seleucid-Hellen- 
istic and Parthian. The prehistoric period to 3000 B.c. will have to be revised and 
subdivided after the discovery of clay figurines in Ur pre-flood levels. The origin 
of clay figurines is lost in a past which can no longer be ignored. 

All terra-cottas for Mrs. Van Buren have a religious significance. In temples they 
are votive offerings; in tombs they have an apotropaic significance; in houses they 
are amulets or adorn the home shrine. By religion she means ‘anything which 
might bring a human being into contact with supernatural powers whether for 
good or evil.” I have a theory about natural powers and their control through 
likeness and images, which is somewhat different. And I do believe that if terra- 
cottas are sometimes reproductions of masterpieces, more often they precede and 
inspire them, which is especially true of the rude feminine figure supposed to per- 
sonify the Mother Goddess. 

For practical use the figurines have been grouped according to types, arranged 
as far as possible in chronological sequences. This study of types is a charming 
and complete piece of research and invaluable to all archaeologists. The cloaked 
goddess, the goddess with the turreted crown, with the single pair of horns, the 
male gods, the messengers of the gods, Dumuziabzu, the dwarf with the bandy 
legs, the god trampling upon the head of a monster, the various demons, chariots, 
boats, tools, show that Mrs. Van Buren is behind nobody for brilliant acumen or 
methodical efficiency. 

The more we must regret that she has accepted the Semitic shawl from E. Meyer, 
the draping of the flounced dress as described by Andrae, the little cape for ladies 
by Woolley, the exclusive Sumerian shaven head, the key in the hands of Sham- 
ash—not a key of that type, but several gold and copper saws have been found in 
the excavations. It is time to return to the sound doctrine of the ‘‘Costume an- 
tique,’ by Heuzey, to which Meissner does plain justice in his ‘“‘Sumerer und 


Semiten in Babylonien”’ (Archiv fiir Orient Forschungen, January, 1928). 


L. LEGRAIN 


